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10  H 


iBantieUo 

ta  '\)i&  &crg  ticar  cousin  Hje  inorgljfpful  fUcsscc 
ffi(iac0ma  jFrancesca  Bantjclla. 

As  is  well  known,  our  city  of  Castelnuovo'  is  situate  not 
far  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  at  the  spot  where  the 
Schirmia'  dischargeth  its  (ordinarily)  most  limpid  waters 
into  the  Po.  There  is  the  air  as  temperate  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Lombardy,  whereof  the  many  old  men  who  are 
to  be  found  there  and  the  health  that  there  continually 
obtaineth  bear  ample  witness,  for  it  rarely  happeneth  that 
any  extraordinary  infirmities  prevail  there  ;  and  amongst 
others,^  it  is  not  within  memory  that  the  gout  hath  been 
found  in  any  of  that  country,  except  belike  they  have  gone 
to  abide  elsewhere.  I  mind  me,  indeed,  that,  when  I  was 
a  boy,  I  saw  Messer  Pietro  Grasso  for  a  miracle,  who, 
having  been  born  and  bred  at  Milan  of  a  Milanese  mother, 
came  in  his  old  age  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Castelnuovo, 
so  maltreated  of  the  gout  that  he  could  neither  walk  nor 
use  his  hands,  but  abode  still  seated  and  must  needs  be 
carried  by  his  servants  hither  and  thither,  for  that  his  feet 
were  swollen  and  distorted  and  crippled  and  contracted  with 

1  Castelnuovo,  in  the  Tortonese,  was  the  birthplace  of  our  author 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Bandello  family. 

2  Better  known  as  the  Scrivia. 

3  t.e.  other  infirmities. 


knotty  tumours  and  his  hands  so  marred  and  his  finger- 
joints  knotted  and  swollen  on  such  wise  that  they  seemed 
laden  with  medlars.  On  the  other  hand,  amongst  the 
many  old  men  who  were  there  and  who  had  either  attained 
unto  an  hundred  years  or  overpassed  that  age,  I  saw  every 
day  Giacomo  dei  Secondi,  who,  according  to  that  which 
he  and  others  affirmed,  had  overpassed  an  hundred  and 
fifteen  years,  and  withal  so  robust  and  flourishing  was  his 
old  age  that  he  fared  everywhere,  very  erect  of  his  person, 
and  still  had  his  sight  clear  and  keen.  Now  I,  who  de- 
lighted as  most  I  might  to  eschew  unease  and  to  imitate 
the  cranes  and  the  storks,  •  was  used,  as  often  as  I  had 
commodity,  to  go,  in  summer-time,  into  the  Valtelline, 
to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  of  Caspano  and  of  the  Bagni  del 
Masino,  or  else  I  took  refuge  in  my  father's  house  at 
Castelnuovo,  where  in  July  the  nights  were  so  cool  that 
I,  who  at  that  time  of  year  could  not  otherwhere  brook 
a  sheet  over  me,  slept  there  all  night  with  a  stout  coverlet 
on  my  body  and  passed  that  irksome  season  by  day  in  a 
little  ground-floor  saloon,  without  feeling  over-hot,  still 
having  store  of  our  friends  and  kinsfolk  to  bear  me 
company.  It  chanced  that  Messer  Gian  Guglielmo  Grasso, 
a  man  of  great  good-breeding  and  well-lettered,  who 
delighteth  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  entertained  me  at  dinner 
one  day  in  his  house  near  the  church  dei  Servi,  where 
there  were  others  in  company.  Dinner  over,  we  fell  to 
talking  of  the  civil  wars  which  had  in  our  forefathers'  days 
raged  between  the  Dertonese-  and  the  Bandelli  touching 
the  waters  of  the  rivulet  which  driveth  the  mill  of  Gual- 
donasce,    and   from   that   we   passed   into  discourse  of  the 


1  i.e.  in  their  habit  of  migration  in  search  of  a  suitable  climate. 

2  i.e.  the  Tortonese,  Dertoiia  being  the  ancient  name  of  Tortona. 


founding  of  our  native  place,  there  being  some  who  would 
have  it  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  Goths  and  othersome 
avouching  that  it  had  been  founded  by  the  Lombards.  I 
said  that  which  occurred  to  me  thereanent,  whence  it  was 
concluded  that  the  Ostrogoths  (together  with  a  troop  of 
Roman  soldiers,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  Theodoric's  reign, 
had  fought  under  him,  before  he  took  up  arms  against 
Rome,)  were  they  who  founded  Castelnuovo.  Then,  it  being 
enquired  which  were  the  families  descended  from  the  Romans 
and  which  those  who  came  from  the  Ostrogoths  and  one 
saying  one  thing  thereof  and  another  another,  Messer 
Bonifazio  Grasso,  brother  of  Messer  Gian  Guglielmo,  inter- 
rupting the  discourse,  recounted  a  circumstance  befallen  in 
the  days  of  the  first  foundation  of  our  said  native  place, 
the  which  was  generally  commended  of  all  for  the  craft 
used  by  a  girl  in  hoodwinking  her  nurse,  so  her  amours 
might  not  be  discovered ;  which  story,  when  I  returned 
home,  I  wrote  down  and  added  to  the  others  already 
written  by  me.  Now,  turning  over  of  late  the  remains 
of  my  books  and  writings  which  were  left  me  from  the 
sacking  of  my  library  by  the  Spanish  soldiers,'  there  came 
this  to  my  haiwl,  amongst  other  novels,  which  I  purposing, 
as  I  find  them,  to  gather  together  into  one  body,  I  thought 
it  well  to  put  this  one  under  the  safeguard  of  your  name, 
being  firmly  persuaded,  that  (as  Messer  Bonifazio  said) 
the  youth,  of  whom  it  is  spoken  therein,  was  he  who 
founded  our  family.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  marvelled 
at  if  the  most  part  of  the  men  of  our  lineage  have  so  often 


I  During  the  imperial  occupation  of  the  Milanese  in  1525-6,  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  when  the  Spanish  troops,  the  greatest  marauders 
the  world  has  perhaps  ever  seen,  burned  the  Bandello  mansion  in 
Milan  and  played  havoc  with  his  books  and  I\ISS. 


and  so  readily  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  net 
of  ladies'  love,  since  the  first  of  our  stock  was  so  amorous 
and  so  subject  to  the  passion  of  love.  And  in  truth  this 
same  passion  is  so  pleasant,  so  dulcet,  so  delectable  and 
in  general  so  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  gentle  breeding 
that  strength  nor  learning  nor  sanctity,  no,  nor  any  other 
means  nor  faculty  soever,  availeth  them  to  keep  themselves 
therefrom.  Moreover,  if  perchance  it  lay  hold  upon  a 
churlish  heart  and  mean  of  blood,  such  is  its  virtue  and 
its  potency  that  it  exalteth  that  same  heart,  purgeth  and 
transformeth  [its  baseness]  into  other  qualities,  nay,  ren- 
dereth  it  whiles  most  noble,  as  hath  many  and  many  a 
time  been  seen  by  experience.  This  story  then  shall  abide 
eternally  under  your  name,  if  indeed  my  writings  endure 
so  long,  the  which,  indeed,  I  have  indited  so  they  should 
endure  for  ever.i  Now,  to  tell  you  that  which  presently 
occurreth  to  me,  you  must  know  that  in  the  martyrology 
of  the  Church  it  is  to  be  read  that  in  the  month  of 
April  Saint  Bandello,  a  Goth,  suffered  for  the  faith  at 
Nemausus,  (now  called  Nimes,)  in  France,  the  which 
giveth  me  to  believe  that  this  same  name  of  Bandello 
must  have  been  of  ancient  usance  among  the  Goths.  Fare 
you  well. 

1  Resiera  adungjte  quesia  novella  ctcmamente  sotto  il  vosiro  name, 
se  tanto  git  scritti  mtei  dureranno,  i  gualt  io  pure  scrissi,  accwche 
perpctuamente  durassero.  The  careless  construction  of  this  passage 
gives  it  (as  is  often  the  case  with  Bandello)  an  apparent  meaning 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  really  that  of  our  author.  What  he  meant 
to  say  (and  this  interpretation  of  his  meaning  is  borne  out  by  many 
other  passages  of  the  dedications)  appears  to  be  that  he  had  com- 
mitted to  writing,  in  the  form  of  novels,  the  particulars  of  such 
occurrences  as  appeared  to  him  noteworthy,  so  that  they  {i.e.  the 
occurrences,  not  the  novels)  might  be  perpetuated  in  memory. 


QTlje  ©ne=anti=9riDeutietf)  Storg. 

THE  CRAFTY  DEVICE  OF  AN  ENAMOURED 
GIRL  TO  SAVE  HER  LOVER  AND  COZEN 
HER  NURSE. 

As  hath,  to  my  thinking,  been  sagely  concluded,  the 
Romans  and  the  Goths  were  the  first  who  founded  this  our 
native  place,  the  which  was  after  enlarged  by  the  Lombards 
at  the  time  when  Luitprand,  their  king,  let  bring  St. 
Augustine's  body  by  sea  from  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  Genoa 
and  thence  to  Pavia.  Of  the  foundation  Saint  Cassiodorus 
beareth  us  witness,  and  as  for  the  enlargement,  besides  the 
very  ancient  writings  which  I  have  seen  in  the  hands  of 
Enrico  Bandello  and  which  minutely  record  the  whole  matter, 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  ancient  fosses  and  of 
sundry  bridges.  Moreover,  the  said  Enrico  showed  me  also 
the  authentic  privilege  of  Otho,  first  emperor  of  that  name, 
when  he,  being  at  Pavia,  took  to  wife  Aluida,  who  had  in 
her  first  marriage  been  consort  of  Lothair,  King  of  Italy.  In 
this  privilege  it  is  seen  how  Otho  gave  the  Bandello  family 
the  eagle  to  arms,  over  and  above  the  six  bars  of  their  bear- 
ings, and  made  them,  to  boot,  seigniors  of  this  land  of  Sale 
and  Caselle,  the  which  seigniory  they  held  peaceably  until 
there  befell  the  civil  wars  between  the  Visconti  and  those  of 
La  Torre,  when,  for  that  a  certain  Madam  Agnese  Bandello 
was  married  to  Messer  Bernardo  della  Torre,  the  Bandelli 
espoused   the   cause  of  the  Torriani  and  the  latter  being 
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ousted  by  the  Visconti  from  the  dominion  of  Lombardy,  the 
Bandelli  also  were  deprived  of  their  seigniories  nor  ever 
recovered  them.  Indeed,  it  is  no  great  while  since  Fra 
Girolamo  Beladuccio,  of  the  Minor  Brethren,  Doctor  in  holy 
theology,  I  being  then  at  San  Francesco,  ^  carried  me  into 
the  garden  of  the  monastery  and  after  to  his  chamber  and 
there,  having  the  keys  of  the  convent  archives,  he  showed  me 
an  instrument,  written  on  parchment  and  made  in  the  very 
year  of  the  canonization  of  Saint  Francis,  wherein  it  is  set 
forth  how  seven  gentlemen  of  the  Bandello  family,  therein 
expressed  by  name,  lords  and  co-lords  of  Castelnuovo,  Sale 
and  Caselle,  of  their  full  poAver  and  authority  gave  unto  Fra 
Rufino,  one  of  the  Saint's  companions,  all  the  land  whereon 
nowadays  is  situate  the  church  and  convent  of  the  said  Minor 
Brethren,  together  with  eight  thousand  pounds  of  Imperials  '^ 
for  the  building  of  the  monastery.  It  pleased  me  much  to 
have  seen  these  antiquities  and  I  have  already  bespoken 
Enrico  Bandello  thereof  and  shown  him  how  he  should  do  to 
recover  the  said  instrument.  This  much  have  I  chosen  to 
tell  you,  on  account  of  the  talk  which  hath  been  among 
you  of  the  antiquity  of  this  city  and  of  the  families  thereof; 
but  withal  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  tell  you  a  love- 
story  which  befell  in  this  our  native  place,  what  time  it 
was  in  founding,  meseeming  that  this  season  of  the  day 
should  be  passed  in  pleasant  discoursement  and  not  in  dispu- 
tation. This  story  I  found  erst  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript 
book,  wherein  were  many  things  written  of  the  antiquities  of 
our  city  and  which  pertained  to  the  excellent  doctor  of  laws, 
whom  we  have  all  known,  Messer  Gaspero  Grasso. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  at  the  first  founding  of  our  city, 

1  i.e.  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Milan. 

■■^  A  coin  of  the  nominal  value  of  eight  shillings. 


the  surrounding  lands  having  been  distributed  amongst  the 
veteran  soldiers  there  present,  both  Romans  and  Ostrogoths, 
there  was  amongst  others  of  Gothic  birth  one  Velamir,  a  man 
much  considered  and  doughty  of  his   person,  who,  having 
long  served  under  Theodoric  and  still  borne  himself  valiantly, 
was  for  his  deserts  preferred  before  the  others  in  the  division 
and  so  found  himself  very  rich.     He  died  and  left  his  only 
son,  Bandelchil  by  name,  heir  unto  all  his  good,  from  whom 
the  Bandello  family  had  its  origin.     This  Bandelchil  was  a 
young  man  of  very  noble  parts,  and  for  that  his  father,  beside 
the  lands  aforesaid,  had  left  him  much  monies  and  very  great 
store  of  booty,  which  he  had  gotten  throughout  all  Italy,  he 
spent  largely  and  oftentimes  succoured  poor  Goths  in  their 
need  ;  wherefore  he  was  generally  beloved  and  respected  and 
was  in  a  manner  chief  of  his  nation.     He  chanced  one  day  to 
see  a  young  lady  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
beyond  measure  fair,  and  fell  so  sore  enamoured  of  her  and 
so  pleasing  was  she  in  his  eyes  that  he  knew  not  how  to  tear 
himself  from  her  sight ;  nay,  little  by  little,  without  perceiving 
it,  he  became  so  overcome  with  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon 
her  and  felt  himself  so  taken  with  her  charms  that  he  could 
not  nor  might  turn  his  mind  unto  otherwhat.     It  was  in  a 
church  that  he  saw  her,  and  the  fair  damsel  gone,  Bandelchil 
abode  full  of  various  thoughts,  having  never  before  known 
that  sweet  passion  of  love.    Then,  returning  home  and  be- 
taking himself  to  his  chamber,  he  fell  all  alone  to  thinking  of 
the  damsel's  beauties,  the  which  he  accounted  more  divine 
than  human,  and  felt  himself,  in  recalling  them,  so  taken  with 
infinite  pleasure  that  every  other  thought  had  departed  his 
mind. 

The  dinner-hour  was  long  past  and  those  of  the  house, 
seeing  that  the  master  came  not  forth  of  his  chamber,  knew 
not  what  to  do.     However,  one  of  them,  going  in  to  him, 


gave  him  to  understand  that  the  dinner-hour  was  past  and 
that  the  meats  were  like  to  spoil ;  whereupon  Bandelchil 
came  forth  and  water  being  given  for  the  hands,  sat  down  to 
table  ;  but  so  sunken  was  he  in  his  amorous  meditations  that 
he  ate  little  or  nothing.  It  was  his  custom  to  fare  blithely 
and  to  discourse  of  various  things,  whenas  he  dined  or 
supped ;  but  now  he  said  not  a  word  and  having  taken 
two  or  three  mouthfuls,  he  arose  from  table  and  withdrew 
to  his  chamber,  still  having  the  damsel  before  his  mind's 
eye.  Those  of  his  household,  seeing  this  his  unwonted 
fashion  of  living,  abode  full  of  wonderment  and  unknowing 
what  else  to  imagine,  concluded  that  he  was  disordered  of  his 
person,  but  none  of  them  dared  ask  him  what  ailed  him. 
All  that  day  he  came  not  forth  of  his  chamber  till  supper 
time,  when  he  did  as  he  had  done  at  dinner,  and  the  night 
after,  unable  anywise  to  sleep  and  still  having  his  mind  and 
thought  fixed  upon  the  contemplation  of  his  fair  damsel, 
he  said  in  himself,  "  Whence  cometh  it  that  I  am  so  deeply 
immersed  in  thought  of  the  beauty  of  the  girl  whom  I  saw 
at  church  this  morning  that  I  cannot  bend  my  mind  to  any 
other  thing  ?  I  know  not  who  she  is,  if  she  be  noble  or 
not  or  if  she  be  Goth  or  Roman.  But  what  say  I,  dolt 
that  I  am  ?  Can  L  doubt  but  she  is  most  noble  ?  Certes, 
she  cannot  but  be  born  of  very  noble  parents ;  for  how 
should  God  have  set  such  beauty  and  so  many  marvellous 
endowments  in  one  of  mean  extraction?  Nay,  though  she 
should  be  found  to  have  been  born  of  unnoble  parents,  if 
God  have  made  her  noble  and  endowed  her  with  such 
worth,  who  shall  dare  call  her  unnoble?  If  she  be  a 
Roman,  descended  from  Roman  blood,  that  alone  sufficeth 
to  render  her  most  noble;  if  she  be  of  Gothic  stock, 
she  cannot  be  other  than  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  soldier- 
ship ennobleth  whosoever  ensueth  arms  and  praiseworthily 


practiseth  them  ;  so  that  I  need  not  fear  to  suffer  shame, 
if  I  love  her."  The  enamoured  Bandelchil  debated  thus 
in  himself,  for  that  not  only  was  it  an  approved  usance 
among  the  Goths  that  no  noble  should  marry  a  wfoman 
who  was  not  noble,  but  it  was  eke  reputed  for  great  blame 
unto  whoso,  being  born  of  noble  stock,  had  carnal  converse 
with  a  woman  of  mean  extraction. 

The  perplexed  youth  abode  all  night  in  long  and  various 
thought  and  the  more  he  pondered,  the  more  he  felt  himself 
inflamed  with  the  love  of  the  damsel ;  wherefore,  the  new 
day  come,  he  was  eager  to  learn  who  was  her  father,  and  in 
this  fortune  was  favourable  to  him,  for  that,  as  he  went 
about  the  city  for  his  pleasure,  he  espied  his  mistress  at 
a  window  in  the  Tavemelle  quarter  ;  but,  whether  by  chance 
or  not,  scarce  had  he  set  eyes  on  her  when  she  withdrew 
into  the  house ;  whereupon  he  made  enquiry  whose  the 
house  was  and  understanding  that  the  master  thereof  was 
a  Goth,  by  name  Clisterno,  and  that  the  damsel  was  called 
Aloinda,  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  her  of  noble  rank  and 
the  daughter  of  a  man  of  high  repute,  who  was  then  at 
Ravenna  with  Theodoric.  Accordingly  he  began  to  pass 
often  through  the  street  and  whenas  he  espied  her  either  at 
the  door  or  at  the  windows,  he  showed  her  with  his  eyes 
how  sore  he  burned  for  her,  and  on  this  wise  he  persevered 
a  great  while.  Algates,  whatsoever  may  have  been  the 
cause  thereof,  he  never  bespoke  her  of  his  love  either  by 
messengers  or  go-betweens,  nor  did  he  ever  discover  to  her 
by  letters  that  he  burned  for  her ;  whilst  she  on  like  wise, 
feigning  to  have  no  inkling  of  his  love,  gave  no  sign  of 
recking  aught  of  him,  whereof  the  enkindled  lover  abode 
exceeding  miscontent.  He  dared  not  discover  himself  to 
her,  lest  she  should  be  despited  and  should  after  let  herself 
be  seen  no  more,  for  that  the  mere  sight  of  her  was  to  the 


youth  a  very  great  solacement  and  he  would  rather  have 
died  than  offended  her  in  anywhat,  however  trifling. 

Finding  himself  in  this  plight  and  loving  his  Aloinda  more 
ardently  from  day  to  day,  he  resolved,  after  much  considera- 
tion, to  discover  his  case  to  a  trusty  friend  of  his  and  require 
him  of  aid  and  counsel  in  that  his  emprise.  His  friend  was 
called  Teialac,  a  youth  of  noble  blood,  who  had  from  a  child 
been  still  sickly  of  his  person,  wherefore  he  had  not  given  him- 
self unto  arms,  but  had  solely  applied  unto  letters,  and  more 
to  Greek  than  to  Latin,  for  that  all  the  Goth  nation  paid  more 
heed  unto  Greek  than  unto  other  studies,  nay,  in  this  our 
native  place  many  Greek  words  are  yet  current  and  abide  in 
use  as  well  with  men  as  with  women,  so  that  they  are  grown 
common  and  Italian.  Accordingly,  being  one  day  alone 
with  Teialac,  Bandelchil  told  him  the  whole  story  of  his  love, 
praying  him  afford  him  some  succour  in  this  great  strait 
wherein  he  found  himself,  for  that  he  knew  he  might  not 
avail  to  endure  longer  in  such  torments,  having  lost  sleep 
and  appetite  thereby.  Teialac,  having  heard  his  friend's 
discourse  and  diligently  considered  it,  replied  to  him  on  this 
wise,  saying,  "  I  cannot  but  marvel  at  thee  that,  being  what 
thou  art  and  finding  thyself  netted  in  the  snares  of  love,  thou 
hast  never  sought  altogether  to  disentangle  thyself  therefrom, 
or  that,  an  thou  chosest  not  or  couldst  not  avail  to  do  thyself 
free  from  the  amorous  birdlime,  thou  essayedst  not  all  such 
remedies  as  may  be  had.  Thou  tellest  me  thou  hast  now 
lived  this  weariful  life  more  than  a  year's  space  and  yet  hast 
never  sought  to  make  Aloinda  cognizant  of  thy  love.  Marry, 
how  wouldst  thou  have  her  divine  thy  wishes,  an  thou  send 
her  neither  letter  nor  message?  Wouldst  thou  have  her 
require  thee  and  invite  thee?  It  is  thine  to  serve  her  and 
ensue  her  and  give  her  to  know  of  the  love  which  thou 
bearest  her.     Who  knoweth  but  she,  knowing  herself  loved 
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of  thee,  may  incline  to  love  thee  in  return  and  hold  herself 
of  much  more  account,  seeing  the  like  of  thee  so  greatly 
esteemeth  her  ?  Women  naturally  desire  to  be  honoured ;  they 
would  fain  be  esteemed,  respected,  nay,  I  had  well-nigh  said, 
adored,  and  though  they  may  love  and  desire  a  thing,  they 
will  feign  not  to  desire  it  and  must  needs  be  entreated  and 
enforced  unto  that  which  they  would  gladly  do  ;  wherefore  I 
hold  that  thou  shouldst  let  her  know  thy  love  by  letters  or 
by  a  trusty  messenger.  If  she  show  herself  pleased  to  be 
loved  of  thee,  means  will  not  lack  to  give  accomplishment  to 
the  emprise  ;  for  that,  where  both  parlies  are  of  accord,  it 
seldom  happeneth  but  all  is  arranged  and  comelh  to  the 
desired  end.  If  she  will  not  hearken  to  thy  messages  or 
show  herself  contrary  to  thy  wishes,  we  will  cast  about  for 
other  expedients  ;  let  us  first  essay  this  and  after  it  will  be 
time  to  provide  for  the  rest." 

Bandelchil,  hearing  his  friend's  counsel  and  himseeming  it 
was  to  the  purpose,  fell  to  debating  with  him  which  course  he 
should  take,  whether  to  send  a  woman  to  speak  with  her  or 
to  write  to  her,  and  having  well  considered  the  matter,  they 
chose,  as  by  far  the  surest  and  best  method,  the  writing  to 
her;  wherefore,  having  bethought  himself  of  a  means  by 
which  he  might  procure  it  to  be  given  her,  the  lover  wrote 
her  a  letter,  wherein  he  aptly  discovered  to  her  his  fervent 
love,  beseeching  her  to  have  compassion  of  him,  who  was 
her  most  faithful  slave.  Now  he  had  a  page,  who  was 
little  of  his  person,  but  much  older  than  he  showed  ; 
moreover,  he  was  so  quickwitted  and  wily  and  so  ready 
and  bold  in  accost  and  reply  and  denied  a  manifest  truth 
with  so  steadfast  a  countenance  that  he  would  have  given 
Satan  himself   the    change.-      This   page,    then,   he  fully 

1  Lit.  made  sauce  for  him  {fatia  la  salsa  a  Satanasso). 
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instructed  of  that  which  he  would  have  him  do  and  gave 
him  the  letter.  Now  Bandelchil  was  used  to  go  every  day 
a-pleasuring  about  the  city,  now  afoot  and  now  a-horseback, 
and  to  pass  continually  before  his  mistress's  house  ;  for  that, 
it  being  in  a  public  street,  he  might  not,  in  so  doing, 
arouse  suspicion  of  himself.  Accordingly,  as  he  rode  through 
the  street  one  day,  in  company  with  sundry  others,  the  crafty 
page,  faring  alongside  the  wall  of  Aloinda's  house  and  coming 
to  an  iron  grating  in  the  footpath,  which  gave  light  to 
Clisterno's  wine-cellars,  dropped  a  pair  of  spurs  which  he 
had  in  hand  and  letting  his  master  and  his  company  ride  on, 
went  up,  without  saying  aught,  to  the  house-door.  Finding 
it  open,  he  entered,  with  a  show  of  being  all  aghast,  and 
chancing  to  espy  the  damsel,  who  sat  at  work  in  a  corner  of 
the  vestibule,  said  to  her,  "Madam,  for  God's  sake,  let  it  not 
irk  you  to  cause  open  to  me  your  wine-cellar,  for  that,  as  I 
followed  after  my  master,  who  is  now  a-passing  through  the 
street,  I  let  the  spurs  which  I  had  in  hand  fall  through  the 
outer  grating,  and  if  I  bring  them  not  home,  my  master  will 
give  me  store  of  cuffs."  At  this  moment  up  came  her  mother 
and  hearing  what  the  page  sought,  said,  "Daughter,  go  carry 
him  with  thee  and  help  him  find  the  spurs."  Accordingly 
they  both  entered  the  cellar,  where  the  page,  seeing  that 
none  followed  them,  proceeded  briefly  to  set  out  to  the 
damsel  the  love  which  his  master  bore  her  and  gave  her  the 
letter.  She  took  it,  without  replying,  whilst  he  caught  up 
the  spurs,  and  so  they  returned  aloft,  where  the  page,  having 
thanked  the  lady,  returned  to  his  master. 

Aloinda,  taking  her  opportunity,  read  that  which  her 
lover  wrote  her  and  his  amorous  words  penetrated  so  deeply 
into  her  heart  that  she  became  all  afire  for  love  and  desired 
no  otherwhat  than  commodity  to  see  and  foregather  with 
him  ;  wherefore,  whenassoever  she  had  cause  to  suppose  that 
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he  would  pass  through  the  street,  she  betook  herself,  as  often 
as  she  conveniently  mit^ht,  to  the  window  and  showed  him 
a  most  smiling  and  favourable  countenance.  He,  perceiving 
this  and  seeing  that  his  letter  had  borne  fruit,  went  pondering 
how  he  might  contrive  to  be  with  her,  and  the  girl  on  her 
part  occupied  herself  with  the  same  thought.  Now  it 
clianced  that  a  kinswoman  of  her  mother  was  to  be  married 
and  the  girl,  knowing  that  the  latter  would  go  to  the 
wedding,  cast  about  to  give  her  lover  to  know  of  this  and 
wrote  him  that  which  he  should  do,  but  knew  not  how  to 
send  him  the  letter.  Whilst  she  was  in  this  perplexity,  being 
at  the  window,  she  saw  the  page  come,  all  alone,  along  the 
street,  and  running  down,  contrived,  without  being  seen  of 
any,  to  reach  him  the  letter,  as  he  passed  before  the  door  ; 
after  which  she  forthright  returned  upstairs.  Bandelchil, 
having  read  the  letter,  was  the  happiest  man  alive  and  in 
expectation  of  the  appointed  day,  was  like  to  fly  out  of  his 
skin  for  joy. 

The  mother  went  to  the  banquet,  leaving  Aloinda  at  home 
with  an  old  woman,  who  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  same 
day  the  lover,  according  as  it  had  been  enjoined  him, 
entered  the  house  by  the  garden  and  hid  himself  in  a 
chamber  under  the  bed  ;  whilst  the  damsel,  who  had  kept 
her  nurse  in  play  in  another  part,  began  at  the  appointed 
hour  to  run  to  and  fro  about  the  house  and  to  fare  up  and 
down.  She  was  nimble  of  her  body  and  love  lent  her 
wings,  so  that  the  nurse  could  not  follow  her ;  wherefore 
she  presently  entered  the  chamber  where  her  lover  was  and 
shut  herself  in  ;  which  the  old  woman  hearing  and  knowing 
that  the  chamber  had  bars  to  its  windows,  thought  the  girl 
had  a  mind  to  sleep,  it  being  summer-time.  The  two 
lovers  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  a  thousand  times 
and  Bandelchil  offering  to  take  the  ultimate  delight  of  love, 
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Aloinda  said  to  him,  "My  lord,  of  me  beloved  more  than  my 
life,  an  you  love  me  as  much  as  you  have  said  and  written 
to  me,  you  will  do  on  such  wise  that  we  may  abide  long 
together,  the  which  will  be  if  you  espouse  me  to  wife."  Her 
lover,  who  was  beyond  measure  enamoured  of  her  and  saw 
her  passing  fair,  without  hesitation  espoused  her  then  and 
there '  and  took  amorous  pleasure  of  her  a  pretty  while,  to 
the  infinite  contentment  of  both  parties.  Then,  he  having 
taken  order  with  her  of  that  which  he  purposed  to  do  for  the 
celebration  of  their  nuptials  and  Aloinda  hearing  the  nurse 
knock  and  call,  she  said  to  him,  "  I  will  open  the  door  and 
cast  myself  on  yonder  fashions  old  woman's  neck  and  stop 
her  good  eye  with  one  hand  ;  and  when  I  hem,  do  you 
adroitly  make  your  way  out  and  get  you  gone  as  you  came." 
Accordingly  she  opened  the  door  and  cast  herself  on  the 
neck  of  the  old  woman,  who  chid  her ;  then,  feigning  to 
caress  her,  she  covered  her  eye  with  her  hand  and  hemming, 
told  her  that  she  would  not  loose  her,  except  she  were  ap- 
peased and  promised  to  say  nought  to  her  mother,  declaring 
that  she  had  shut  herself  in  to  sleep  in  peace.  Mean- 
while, the  lover  quietly  made  his  way  out,  without  being  seen 
of  any,  whilst  Aloinda  still  said  to  the  nurse,  "Honey 
minnie  mine,  I  am  e'en  your  dear  daughter,"  and  the  like 
toys,  on  such  wise  that  the  good  old  woman  was  appeased. 
A  few  days  thereafterward  Bandelchil  demanded  her  of  her 
father  and  had  her  in  marriage.  They  begat  many  children 
together,  abiding  still  in  the  utmost  peace  and  harmony  ; 
and  the  barbarian  vocables  being  after  tempered  by  Italian 
pronunciation,  Bandelchil's  descendants  came  to  be  called 
Bandello,  as  they  are  yet  called  nowadays. 

1  i.e.  solemnlj-  plighted  his  troth  to  her. 
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to  t\)c  (llustriaus  Captain  Sifluor  fHujfa  (Jolanna. 

Our  friend  Signor  Sarra  Colonna's  lackey  found  me  yet  in 
Mantua,  though  (as  the  saying  is)  with  my  foot  in  the  stirrup 
to  go  to  Gazuolo,  and  gave  me  your  letter.  God  tell  you  for 
me  how  grateful  it  was  to  me  to  see  how  lovingly  you  have 
replied  unto  mine  and  eke  carried  into  execution  that  which 
I  desired,  whereof  I  cannot  abide  more  beholden  to  you  than 
I  already  am  ;  for  that  if  unto  your  deserts  towards  me  there 
might  be  added  a  greater  bond  than  that  which  holdeth  and 
will  ever  hold  me  bounden  to  you,  this  that  you  have 
presently  done  might  and  should  do  it ;  but  there  may  not 
be  added  unto  it  nor  can  it  be  made  straiter  than  it  is.  The 
courier  went  on  to  Ferrara  and  I  came  hither  to  Gazuolo, 
where  I  have  abidden  some  days  and  whence  methinketh 
I  shall  not  so  soon  be  able  to  depart.  Now,  it  being  dis- 
coursed, this  week  past,  of  many  things,  in  the  presence  of 
Madam  Antonia  Bauzia,  Marchioness  of  Gonzaga,  and  the 
talk  chancing  upon  the  parlous  accidents  which  are  often- 
times seen  to  befall  certain  lovers  of  little  discretion,  the 
most  debonair  Messer  Girolamo  Negro,  who  had  come 
thither  the  day  before  upon  certain  business  which  he  hath 
with  the  illustrious  Signor  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  related  a 
marvellous  story,  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity  ; 
wherefore  I  straightway  committed  it  to  writing  and  deter- 
mined in  myself  that  it  should  be  yours,  knowing  how  you 
delight  in  the  like  thereof  and  how  fain  you  used  to  be  to 
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read  my  novels  in  Milan.  Let  this,  then,  liear  witness  unto 
those  who  come  after  us  of  my  devout  attachment  to  you  and 
all  the  illustrious  house  of  Colonna,  many  being  the  favours 
and  benefits  which  I  daily  receive  from  the  Colonnese  princes 
and  which  may  not  otherwise  be  repaid  of  me  than  l)y  a  most 
prompt  will  to  obey,  armed  with  true  fidelity,  and  by  a  not 
overwell-purged  ink.^     P'are  you  well. 


A  LADY,  BEING  FALSELY  ACCUSED  AND  EX- 
POSED TO  THE  LIONS,  ESCAPETH  ALIVE 
AND  HER  ACCUSER  IS  DEVOURED  BY 
THEM. 

Ensuing,  right  worshipful  madam,  the  matter  whereof  it 
hath  been  discoursed  and  debated  and  desiring  to  show 
what  scandals  and  disorders  are  wont  to  betide  through  the 
disorderly  appetites  of  many  men,  I  will  tell  you  a  story, 
which  I  heard  told  many  years  agone  by  our  magnificent 
friend  Messer  Fanzino  della  Torre,  whom  you  all  know. 
He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  sent  by  our  most  illustrious 
lord,  Signor  Gian  Francesco,  Marquess  of  Mantua,  into 
France,  in  attendance  upon  Madam  Chiara,  sister  of  the 
said  marquess  and  mother  of  Charles,  now  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
whenas  she  went  to  her  husband,  having  been  espoused  by 
Monseigneur  Gilbert  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  and  Count 
of  Montpensier,  and  avouched  that  he  had  heard  the  said 
story  told  there  in  France  of  men  worthy  of  credit  and  seen 

1  I.e.  by  the  gift  of  writings  composed  in  not  so  polished  a  style  as 
the  author  could  wish. 
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it  graven  upon  marble  whereas  the  case  befell.     You  must 
know,  then,  that  there  was  once  aforetime,  in  the  kingdom 
of  France,  a  certain  Seigneur  de  la  Roche  Sourde,^  who, 
being   a   great   lord   in   those   parts  and  very  rich,  held   a 
splendid  and  magnificent  court, ^  delighting  beyond  measure 
in  the  chase  and  in  birds  of  prey,  and  in  one  of  his  court- 
yards he  kept,  to  boot,  sundry  lions.     He  took  to  wife  a 
very  fair  lady  of  the  country,  who,  besides  her  marvellous 
beauty,  had  the  most  praiseworthy  and  discreet  manners  and 
the  goodliest  fashions  of  any  lady  in  those  parts,  so  that  all 
who  saw  her  were  constrained  to  extol  her  to   the  skies. 
Her  husband  had  an  intendant  of  his  household,  a  man  of 
three-and-thirty  years  of  age,  who,  not  well  measuring  his 
own  powers  and  still  less  considering  the  nobility  and  virtue 
of  his  mistress,  was  dazzled  by  her  charms  and  became  so 
sore  enamoured  of  her  that  every  other  thought  departed  his 
mind  and  he  still  pondered  without  cease  how  he  might  do 
to  acquire  her  favour  and  attain  the  end  of  that  his  unseemly 
love.     Not  daring  to  make  known  to  her  his  intent  with 
words,    he    studied,    by    serving    her   very    diligently    and 
honouring  her  as  most  he  might,  to  possess  her  of  his  mind ; 
but  he  was  far  out  in  his  reckoning,  for  that  she  loved  her 
lord  even  as  her  eyes  and  took  no  thought  unto  aught  that 
the  master  of  the  household  might  do  or  say.     Moreover, 
being,    as   she   was,    very  virtuous,    she   could   never   have 
conceived  that  her  majordomo  should  address  himself  unto 
so  mad  an  emprise  or  be  so  fond  as  to  dare  to  require  her  of 
aught  other  than  honest. 

The  wretched  lover,  seeing  that  whatsoever  he  might  do 
brought  him  no  whit  of  good  or  comfort  and  his  flame  waxing 

1  Bandello,  "  Delia  Rocca  SoardaJ" 

*  Teneva  una  splendida  e  ntagnifica  coric,  i.e.  lived  splendidly  and 
in  great  state. 


daily  fiercer  and  eke  impossil)le  to  endure,  elected,  after  he 
had  pondered  the  matter  again  and  again,  to  discover  himself, 
come  what  might,  to  the  lady,  rather  than  die,  and  having 
come  to  this  determination,  awaited  but  a  fitting  opportunity, 
so  he  might  freely  apprise  her  of  the  passion  which  consumed 
him.  Accordingly,  one  day,  as  he  went  walking  with  her 
in  a  saloon,  discoursing  of  the  affairs  of  the  household,  he 
discovered  himself  to  her  as  best  he  might  and  showed  her 
how  he  burned  for  her  and  what  cruel  torments  he  suffered  for 
her  love.  The  lady,  hearing  so  extravagant  a  declaration, 
turned  to  him,  sore  incensed,  and  gave  him  a  severe  reproof, 
threatening  to  have  him  cast  to  the  lions,  an  he  dared  ever 
again  bespeak  her  of  such  madness.  ' '  What  hast  thou  seen 
in  me,"  quoth  she,  "that  thou  shouldst  presume  to  require 
me  of  so  dishonourable  a  thing  ?  Have  my  life,  my  converse 
and  my  past  manner  of  dealing  and  behaviour  been  so  wanton, 
so  dissolute  and  so  ill-ordered  that  they  can  have  emboldened 
thee  to  conceive  of  me  that  I  would  abandon  myself  unto  thee 
or  to  any  man  alive?  As  life  is  dear  to  thee,  look  thou  never- 
more lapse  into  such  extravagances.  Be  this  the  first  and  the 
last  of  thine  offending  and  never  return  thereunto  ;  else  shalt 
thou  pay  dearly  both  for  this  and  for  that.  Forget  that  thou 
hast  ever  fallen  into  so  heinous  an  error  and  expose  thyself 
no  more  to  such  a  peril.  I  for  my  part  will  trample  it  under 
my  feet  and  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  on  no  wise  make  any 
mention  thereof  to  my  lord  and  thine.  Address  thyself  to  do 
thine  office,  according  to  thy  wont,  and  put  these  follies  out 
of  thy  head. " 

With  this  she  stinted  and  the  abashed  lover  went  about 
sundry  his  occasions,  with  a  heart  so  full  of  bitterness  and 
chagrin  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do  and  still  less  what  to 
say.  He  knew  the  lady's  greatness  of  mind  and  that  she 
had  ever  been  most  virtuous  and  judged  that  it  would  be  vain 


to  essay  her  anew,  lo  say  nothing  of  Ihe  peril  which  he  miglU 
incur,  for  the  grievous  threats  she  had  made  him ;  nor  did 
he  put  entire  faith  in  her  promise  and  misdoubted  him  she 
would  discover  the  thing  to  her  husband,  in  which  case  he 
knew  he  would  forthwith  be  put  to  death.  Consuming  him- 
self in  these  thoughts  and  finding  no  remedy  for  his  case, 
loath  as  he  was  to  depart  the  house  and  yet  persuaded  that 
he  might  not  remain  there  in  safety,  what  while  his  mistress 
aliode  on  life,  he  conceived  a  most  monstrous  design  and 
therein  established  himself,  the  which  was  to  weave  a  web 
and  devise  a  means  of  procuring  the  lady  to  be  done  to  death. 
The  traitor,  then,  having  fallen  into  this  snare,  blinded  by 
his  disorderly  passions,  ceased  not  to  spy  upon  her  manners 
and  fashions  and  unable  to  find  therein  any  grappling-stead 
that  would  hold,  hit  upon  the  device  which  you  shall  hear. 
There  was  among  the  seignior's  household  servants  a  lad, 
grown  beyond  his  years,  who  was  great  and  goodly  enough 
of  aspect,  but  so  soft '  and  simple  of  wit  that  his  master  and 
mistress  often  made  marvellous  merry  over  his  dunceries, 
and  she  in  particular  was  used  bytimes  familiarly  to  toy  and 
change  quips  and  flouts  with  him,  laughing  and  diverting 
herself  at  his  expense,  on  such  wise  that  all  the  household 
called  him  Madam's  favourite,  as  did  also  the  seignior 
himself. 

The  knavish  majordomo,  seeing  this  familiarity,  fell  to 
making  much  of  the  lad  more  than  of  wont  and  wormed 
himself  as  most  he  might  into  his  confidence ;  then,  whenas 
himseemed  time,  he,  with  certain  fables  of  his  fashion,  which 
it  was  easy  enough  to  put  off  upon  the  simple  lad,  induced 
him  to  hide  himself  under  the  lady's  bed,  before  she  went 
thither  to  sleep,  and  to  come  forth  two  hours  before  day ; 

1  Sic  [dolce). 


and  this  the  simpleton  did  once  and  again.  Now  the  traitor 
had  a  friend  in  the  house,  a  man  of  worth,  who  he  contrived 
should  on  both  occasions  see  the  lad  come  forth  the  lady's 
chamber,  she  sleeping  apart  from  her  husband,  who  went  to 
lie  with  her  whenas  he  would.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  seignior 
and  with  the  attestation  of  the  honest  man,  who  did  it  in  all 
simplicity  of  heart,  impeached  his  mistress  of  adultery,  telling 
him  that,  an  he  made  no  stir  about  the  matter,  he  might 
lightly  chance  to  see  the  lad  come  forth  of  her  chamber. 
The  seignior,  hearing  the  testimony  of  him  whom  he  held  for 
a  man  of  worth  and  thinking  to  see  that  his  sore  dishonour 
with  his  own  eyes,  began  to  believe  that  the  caresses  which 
the  lady  bestowed  upon  the  lad  were  all  with  guilty  intent 
and  that  she  was  ardently  enamoured  of  him  ;  wherefore  the 
love  which  he  bore  his  wife  was  changed  into  cruel  hatred 
and  he  awaited  no  otherwhat  to  avenge  himself  than  to  find 
the  hen  on  the  egg.  The  traitor,  hugging  himself  over  the 
success  of  his  plot,  caused  the  lad  enter  the  chamber  and 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  come  out,  he  went  and  called  his 
lord.  When  the  husband  saw  this,  he  was  filled  with  rage 
and  fell  intent  against  the  lady  and  let  straightway  take  the 
innocent  youth  and  cast  him  into  an  underground  dungeon, 
far  more  incensed  against  his  wdfe  than  against  the  lad,  him- 
seeming  that,  had  she  not  invited  and  persuaded  him 
thereunto,  he  would  never  of  his  own  motion  have  done  such 
a  thing.  Then,  overcome  with  rage  and  despite  at  his  wife's 
default,  he,  without  seeking  to  examine  farther  into  the  case, 
let  take  the  lady  and  sent  to  bid  her  confess  herself,  an  she 
■would,  for  that  she  should  that  same  day  be  meat  for  the 
lions,  like  a  shameless  strumpet  as  she  was. 

The  lady,  finding  herself  taken  on  so  ignominious  an  im- 
peachment and  seeing  that  her  husband  would  not  hearken 
to  her  and  that  there  was  no  help  for  it   but  she  must  die, 
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disposed  herself  as  besl  she  might  to  sutler  death  and  having 
dihgently  confessed  herself,  commended  her  soul  unto  God, 
nothing  irking  her  save  that  her  name  should  abide  branded 
with  such  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  men.  That  same  day,  she 
was,  by  the  seignior's  commandment,  set  in  the  lions'  court, 
all  the  people  flocking  to  so  piteous  a  spectacle  ;  whereupon 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  committed  her  innocence  and  her 
soul  unto  God.  Marvellous  are  the  Divine  judgments  and 
uneath  to  be  understood ;  algates,  innocence  is  still  succoured 
of  Him.  The  den  being  opened,  the  lions  issued  forth  and 
coming  peaceably  up  to  the  lady,  proceeded  to  fawn  upon  her 
and  caress  her,  as  if  she  had  reared  them  from  younglings. 
The  people  seeing  this  and  the  lions  continuing  to  fondle  the 
lady,  all  cried  out,  saying,  "A  miracle  !  A  miracle  !  "  and 
the  seignior,  understanding  the  fact,  let  bring  the  imprisoned 
youth  before  himself;  which  when  the  villainous  majordomo 
saw,  he  took  horse  to  flee  away;  but  God,  willing  him  be 
punished,  caused  the  horse  refuse  to  stir  and  the  simple  lad, 
being  questioned,  told  all  as  it  was.  Thereupon,  the  innocent 
lady  being  taken  up  out  of  the  courtyard,  the  traitor  was  cast 
therein  in  her  stead,  after  he  had  been  examined  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  wrongfully  accused  the  lady,  thinking  the 
seignior  would  straightway  slay  the  silly  lad,  whenas  he  saw 
him  come  forth  of  the  chamber,  and  was  incontinent  torn  by 
the  lions  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Then,  the  simplicity  of  the 
foolish  youth  being  known,  no  harm  was  done  him  save  that 
he  was  banished  the  court  and  presence  of  his  lord. 

The  lady  abode,  as  before,  in  the  utmost  honour  with  her 
husband  and  with  every  one  else,  and  the  seignior  craved  her 
a  thousand  pardons  for  that  he  had  thus  blindly  given  reins 
to  his  fury  and  had  not  more  maturely  investigated  the  matter, 
instead  of  giving  ear  so  lightly  unto  his  wicked,  malignant 
and  traitorous  master  of  the  household.     And  indeed  none 
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should  be  over-quick  to  believe  that  which  is  told  him, 
especially  when  ill  is  reported  him  of  any,  for  that  it  hath 
many  a  time  been  seen,  as  well  in  courts  as  elsewhere,  that 
many,  to  gain  their  lord's  confidence,  and  to  curry  favour 
with  him,  forge  lying  stories  and  missay  of  this  one  and  that ; 
nay,  to  show  that  they  are  moved  by  zeal  for  their  master's 
honour,  they  will  whiles  speak  well  of  those  to  whom  they 
wish  ill  and  after  spit  venom  on  them,  saying,  "  Algates,  he 
hath  done  such  and  such  other  things  and  it  behoveth  not  to 
trust  in  him,  for  that  he  is  a  double-dealer ; "  and  so  they 
interpret  good  works  on  evil  wise.  These  backbiters  should 
be  shunned  like  the  plague,  being  in  effect  the  very  plague 
and  pestilence  of  houses  and  courts  and  oftentimes  the  cause 
of  sore  calamities.  But,  to  return  to  that  which  I  was  in  act 
to  say  of  the  seignior,  to  wit,  that  he  craved  pardon  of  this 
innocent  lady,  I  must  tell  you  that  she  very  graciously  forgave 
him  and  discovered  to  him  the  daring  and  presumptuous 
assault  which  the  rascally  majordomo  had  made  upon  her 
with  words ;  whereupon  he  would  fain  have  had  the  traitor 
alive  again,  so  he  might  see  him  anew  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
the  ravening  lions,  himseeming  his  wickedness  merited  a 
thousand  most  cn.iel  deaths.  Moreover,  he  had  the  whole 
history  graven  by  excellent  sculptors  in  the  most  precious 
marbles  and  set  up  over  the  entrance  of  his  castle,  (as  is 
yet  nowadays  to  be  seen  of  whoso  goeth  thither,)  so  the 
remembrance  thereof  might  endure  for  ever.  See  now  how 
miserable  an  end  had  the  disorderly  appetite  of  the  wicked 
and  disloyal  servant,  who  merited  a  far  direr  and  more  cruel 
death  than  that  which  he  suffered  ;  whence  it  may  truly  be 
concluded  that  things  ill  begun  seldom  come  to  a  good  issue ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  things  well  begun  fare  ordinarily  from 
good  to  better  and  are  crowned  with  an  excellent  ending. 


T5annello 

t0  tj^e  most  fllustrtous  lata  &iQnax  lEotiobicD 
VLi^}om  Count  of  Beciana. 

Fra  Girolamo,  your  son,  and  I  having  gone  the  other  day 
to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  Varallo  and  those  most  goodly  and 
devout  places,  made  and  ordered  after  the  likeness  of  the 
Holy  Places  of  Palestine,  and  having  accomplished  our 
journey  and  returned  joyously  to  Deciana,  you  would  have 
us  go  enjoy  the  pleasance  and  coolness  of  the  air  at  your 
castle  of  Ponzano  in  Monferrato,  hard  by  the  famous  church 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Creta.  Amongst  others  who  came  thither 
with  us  was  the  excellent  doctor  Messer  Costantino  Tizzone, 
a  man,  (as  you  know  better  than  I,)  besides  the  goodly 
letters  which  he  hath,  of  most  upright  fashions  and  exceeding 
jocund  and  pleasant  of  converse.  We  being  then  at  Ponzano 
and  the  talk  turning  upon  a  robbery  which  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Crescentino,  (a  place  pertaining  to  your  cousin 
Count  Giacomo  Tizzone,  who  had,  as  was  just,  let  string  up 
the  thief,)  we  came,  I  know  not  how,  to  discourse  of  the 
very  ancient  usance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  whenas  a 
theft  had  been  committed  and  the  misdoer  was  discovered, 
punished  him  severely  for  a  man  of  little  wit,  who  had  not 
known  to  cover  his  default.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theft 
being  published  and  due  and  diligent  inquisition  made 
thereof,  if  the  thief  could  not  be  found  nor  any  token  of 
him   and   if   he    after   discovered   himself  to    the   Spartan 
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magistracy,  not  only  did  he  receive  neither  hurt  nor  shame, 
but  guerdons  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  commonwealth, 
together  with  exceeding  great  praise,  he  being  adjudged 
a  man  of  high  understanding,  prudent  and  astute.  Then, 
a  debate  ensuing  among  us  if  this  law  or  custom  or  whatever 
it  was  were  commendable  or  not,  many  things  were  said, 
according  to  each  one's  deeming,  and  there  being  none  to 
put  a  term  to  the  contention,  Messer  Costantino,  imposing 
silence  upon  the  disputants,  related  a  pleasant  story  upon  the 
subject  of  thefts ;  the  which,  seeming  to  me  goodly,  was  of 
me  written  down  and  added  to  the  number  of  my  novels. 
The  other  day,  as  I  turned  over  the  manuscript  of  my  novels, 
this  came  to  my  hand  and  I  bethought  myself  to  make  you 
a  gift  thereof  and  to  place  it  under  the  shadow  of  your  most 
noble  and  learned  name,  so,  whenas  bytimes  you  are  weary 
of  your  graver  studies  and  of  the  constant  labour  of  composi- 
tion which  you  practise,  you  may,  in  reading  this  trifle,  afford 
some  little  repose  to  your  faculties,  which  must  needs  whiles 
crave  somewhat  of  remission  from  the  assiduous  contemplation 
of  things  erudite  ;  and  albeit  you  are  among  the  learned 
most  noble  and  amongst  the  noble  most  learned,  you  will 
not  therefore  disdain  to  accept  this  my  little  gift,  it  being 
manifest  unto  all  Italy  that,  over  and  above  the  most  ancient 
nobility  of  your  blood  and  your  proficiency  in  humane  letters, 
you  possess  the  rare  treasure  of  urbanity  and  courtesy,  which 
shine  in  you  even  as  a  most  precious  oriental  ruby,  enchased 
in  bright  and  burnished  gold.     Fare  you  well. 


MARVELLOUS  SUBTLETY  USED  BY  A  THIEF 
IN  ROBBING  AND  COZENING  THE  KING 
OF   EGYPT. 

We  abide  here  in  act  to  dispute  and  cudgel  our  brains, 
seeking  to  know  if  the  laws  given  by  Lycurgus  to  the 
Spartans  were  good  or  ill,  and  methinketh  that,  were  my 
honoured  preceptor,  Messer  Giasone  Maino,  here,  he  would 
have  enough  to  do  to  make  an  end  of  such  a  contention  as 
this  that  you  have  set  afoot.  I  mean  not  to  tell  you  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  truth  is  not  a  most  praiseworthy  thing ;  nay, 
I  affirm  and  commend  it ;  but  this  I  would  remind  you  that 
all  human  acts  should  be  done  in  due  time  and  place,  an  it 
be  desired  to  preserve  the  fitness  of  things  and  give  the  soul 
and  the  body  each  its  due.  We  have  departed  Deciana  and 
are  come  hither,  not  to  dispute  and  astrologize  ^  or  to  argue 
causes,  but  to  recreate  ourselves,  to  take  our  pleasure  and 
to  abide  in  joy  and  allegresse.  Were  I  minded  to  rack  my 
brain,  I  had  abidden  at  Vercelli  with  my  clients  and  had  not 
come  to  Deciana,  still  less  hither ;  wherefore  meseemeth  (if 
so  it  seem  to  you)  that,  for  the  eight  or  ten  days  we  have 
to  abide  in  this  place,  we  should  banish  all  annoys  and 
irksome  thoughts  and  use  that  honest  licence  which  the 
season  and  the  place  afford.     We  are  here  in  the  country, 

1  Astrologare,  lit.  to  practise  astrology,  to  calculate  horoscopes, 
but  here  used  in  its  rarer  sense  of  "  to  conjecture,  to  speculate." 
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far  from  ihe  city,  where  it  would  behove  me  go  gowned 
and  you  others  dress  each  according  to  his  degree  ;  whereas 
here,  as  you  see,  we  lay  aside  ceremony  and  use  that  liberty 
which  seemeth  best  unto  us.  Now,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disputes  which  were  toward  among  us,  but  not  withal  to 
leave  our  talk  of  robberies,  I  purpose  to  tell  you  of  one 
committed  in  Eg}'pt,  where  it  had  a  much  greater  guerdon 
than  would  have  ensued  thereof,  had  it  befallen  among  the 
Spartans. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  in  the  ancient  histories  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt  it  is  recorded  that,  Proteus  deing  dead,  there 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingship  one  called  Rhampsinitus,  who 
was  the  richest  king  that  ever  reigned  in  those  countries. 
He,  being  possessed  of  exceeding  great,  nay,  well-nigh 
infinite  treasures,  which  he  had  added  unto  those  of  Proteus, 
and  misdoubting  him  of  their  security,  if  he  kept  them  in  his 
palace,  for  that  there  were  notable  thieves  in  that  kingdom, 
sought  out  a  very  ingenious  architect  and  let  make  a  privy 
place,  with  very  strong  walls  and  iron-plated  doors,  for  the 
custody  thereof.  The  architect,  knowing  what  moved  the 
king  to  do  this,  set  all  his  wits  awork  to  accomplish  the 
royal  will  and  made  the  place,  besides  its  goodliness,  very 
secure.  Nevertheless,  assailed  and  overmastered  of  the  greed 
of  gold,  the  which  many  times  dazzleth  the  wisest  with  its 
venomous  lustre,  he  set,  in  the  wall  which  gave  upon  the 
street  and  which  was  all  of  marble  and  cunningly  wroughten, 
a  stone  so  contrived  that  it  might  be  removed  and  replaced, 
and  on  like  wise  he  so  subtly  dighted  certain  others  which 
looked  inward  that  whoso  knew  the  secret  might  enter 
and  come  out  anights,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  his 
passage.  The  work  finished,  the  king  let  lay  up  all  his 
treasures  there  and  still  carried  the  key  at  his  girdle,  never 
trusting  it  to  any.    The  architect,  whether  it  was  he  repented 
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him  of  having  thought  to  steal  the  king's  treasures  or  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  cause,  forbore  from  addressing 
himself  unto  that  emprise,  and  thus  delaying  from  day  to 
day  and  still  deferring  the  robbing  of  the  place,  he  fell 
grievously  sick  ;  whereupon,  seeing  that  the  physicians' 
tending  brought  him  neither  solace  nor  profit  and  that  needs 
must  he  die  of  that  his  infirmity,  he  called  two  only  sons 
whom  he  had  and  punctually  discovered  to  them  the  secret 
of  the  building,  showing  them  with  many  words  how  the 
stones  should  be  removed  and  after  replaced.  No  great 
while  after  he  died  and  his  sons,  who  were  young  and 
desirous  of  becoming  rich  quickly  and  with  little  pains, 
tarried  not  long  after  their  father's  death  to  take  their  tools 
and  give  effect  to  their  desire.  Accordingly,  they  went  one 
night  to  the  place  and  putting  the  thing  to  the  proof,  easily 
removed  the  deceitful  stones  and  entered  the  rich  storehouse, 
where  they  stole  as  much  gold  as  they  had  a  mind  to  and 
replacing  the  stones,  returned  home,  laden  with  booty. 

Now  the  king  was  wont  very  often  to  repair  all  alone  to 
his  treasury  and  there  to  divert  himself  awhile,  feeding  his 
sight  on  the  various  kinds  of  medals  of  gold  and  coined 
monies,  of  golden  vessels  curiously  wroughten  and  of  jewels 
galore  which  were  therein,  and  accounting  himself  blessed  in 
this  world  for  that  there  was  no  king  who  possessed  so  much 
gold  as  he.  Moreover,  he  was  wont,  whenas  there  came 
ambassadors  to  him  from  other  princes  or  any  persons  of 
high  degree  arrived  at  his  court,  to  carry  them  incontinent  to 
the  place  aforesaid  and  show  them  his  immense  treasures; 
and  certes  it  was  a  wonder-pleasant  thing  to  look  upon  the 
vast  abundance  of  gold,  such  as  was  there  to  be  seen, 
wroughten  of  the  goldsmiths  after  a  thousand  fashions ;  more 
by  token  that  there  were  statues  of  pure  gold  of  certain  of 
the  kings  aforegone,  graven  in  their  image  and  presentment, 
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with  crowns  of  gold  charged  with  the  richest  and  costliest 
pearls  and  jewels  that  the  East  affordeth.  There  also  were 
all  the  Gods  wroughten  in  those  shapes  whereinto  they 
changed  themselves  for  fear,  when,  for  the  dread  they  had  of 
the  giants,  ^  they  fled  (as  the  ancients  fable)  into  Egypt  and 
one  hid  himself  under  the  form  of  an  ape,  another  of  a  dog, 
a  third  of  a  stork,  a  fourth  of  a  goat,  a  fifth  of  a  crocodile, 
a  sixth  of  a  cat  and  others  of  other  animals.  There  was 
Anubis,  a  god  much  honoured  of  the  Egyptians,  with  a  dog's 
head ;  there  was  Isis  ^  presented  and  all  her  story,  whenas 
from  a  woman  she  was  transformed  into  a  cow  and  after 
Mercury  had  slain  Argus,  she  was,  by  Jove's  commandment, 
given  (as  Lucian  writeth)  to  the  Egyptians  for  goddess,  so 
she  might  cause  the  Nile  rise  and  water  the  country,  make 
the  winds  blow  and  have  mariners  in  her  guard.  But,  should 
I  offer  to  tell  you  all  the  images  of  the  gods  which  were  in 
that  place,  I  should  have  overmuch  to  do  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  treasure  was  the  greatest  which  is  ever  known  to 
have  been  brought  together  at  any  time. 

Now,  after  the  two  brethren  had  done  the  theft,  the  king 
entering  the  treasury  according  to  his  wont  and  chancing  to 
open  certain  vessels  which  he  knew  to  have  been  brimming 
over  with  gold,  found  them  lacking  and  abode  full  of  the 
utmost  wonder  and  astoniment,  more  by  token  that  there 
was  no  trace  to  be  seen  of  any  man  alive  having  entered 
there ;  and  for  that  he  was  used  to  seal  all  the  locks  which 
were  upon  the  door  and  found  the  seals  unbroken,  he  knew 
not  what  to  conceive.  But,  after  the  two  brethren  had 
returned  thither  twice  or  thrice,  the  vases  still  growing 
emptier,  the  king  plainly  perceived  that  there  were  thieves 
who   robbed   him   and    concluded    that   the  misdoers   must 

1  i.e.  the  Titans.  ^  i.e.  lo. 
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have  found  means  to  make  counterfeit  keys  and  false  seals, 
wherewith  they  entered  in  at  their  leisure,  taking  and  steal- 
ing that  which  most  liked  them.  Accordingly,  he  sought 
out  a  cunning  handicraftsman  and  let  make  a  snare  so 
curiously  wroughten  that  it  was  a  marvellous  thing  to  see 
and  so  strong  that  it  would  have  held,  not  a  man  only,  but 
eke  an  ox,  nor  without  the  key,  which  the  king  carried 
about  his  person,  was  it  possible  to  undo  the  hard  and 
intricate  knots.  This  snare  he  caused  set  among  the  vases 
on  such  wise  that,  whenas  any  one  touched  it,  needs  must 
he  forthright  become  a  prisoner,  and  after  came  thither 
every  day  to  see  if  the  thief  had  fallen  into  the  net. 

The  brothers,  knowing  nothing  of  the  trap  set  for  them, 
one  night,  according  to  their  wont,  removed  the  deceitful 
stones  and  entered  in,  thinking  to  steal  at  their  leisure ; 
but  one  of  them  put  a  foot  in  the  snare  and  incontinent 
abode  a  prisoner,  finding  his  legs  inextricably  enchained  ; 
and  the  more  he  struggled  to  win  free,  the  faster  he  entangled 
himself.  The  other  l^rother  would  have  aided  him  to  loose 
himself,  but  could  not,  for  that  the  more  he  strove  to  loose 
the  inextricable  chain,  he  knotted  it  yet  more  and  straitened 
the  toils  ;  wherefore  he  who  found  himself  a  prisoner,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  possible  means  of  making  his  escape,  thus 
bespoke  the  other,  after  they  had  both  bitterly  bewept  so 
sore  a  mischance  and  piteously  complained  of  the  malignity  of 
fortune,  saying,  "  Brother  mine,  as  thou  seest,  I  am  taken  in 
this  strait  snare  on  such  wise  that,  without  his  key  who  hath 
fashioned  it,  it  is  impossible  that  thou  or  any  other  should 
loose  me  thence ;  and  if  I  abide  here  and  the  king  find  me, 
as  without  doubt  he  will,  whenas  he  cometh  to-morrow 
morning,  I  shall  be  known  ;  thus  our  fraudful  device  will  be 
discovered  and  I  shall  die  for  it,  having  first  been  tortured  to 
make  me  confess  who  was  with  me  in  the  thefts  which  we 
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have  clone.  If  I  am  able  without  bewraying  thee  to  endure 
the  grievous  tortures  which  they  will  inflict  on  me,  I  shall 
nevertheless  die  and  thou  wilt  abide  suspected  of  having  been 
with  me,  more  by  token  that  the  king  will  forthright  send  to 
our  house  and  will  find  the  gold,  the  which  will  be  a  very 
manifest  proof  that  we  have  stolen  it  in  company.  Bethink 
thee  also  that  our  mother  is  old  and  privy  to  our  nightly 
thefts  ;  so  will  she  also  incur  one  same  penalty  with  us  and 
we  shall  thus  be  all  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  Wherefore 
meseemeth  well  (nay,  I  should  rather  say  necessary)  that  of 
so  many  and  such  ills  as  await  us  we  should  without  delay 
choose  the  least.  In  any  case  I  know  myself  a  dead  man  nor 
is  there  any  means  to  save  me  ;  wherefore,  dear  my  brother, 
let  us  lose  no  more  time  in  words  that  avail  nought,  nay, 
which  might,  without  profiting  us  anything,  bring  us  exceed- 
ing great  harm.  Take  courage,  then,  and  cut  my  head  from 
my  body  and  strip  me  naked,  so  I  may  not  anywise  be  known 
of  whoso  shall  find  me  in  this  snare  ;  then  lose  no  time,  but 
carry  off  without  delay  as  much  of  these  treasures,  together 
with  my  clothes  and  head,  as  thou  mayst  avail  to  bear  on  thy 
shoulders.  But  take  good  heed  to  that  which  I  tell  thee  ;  be 
this  the  last  time  thou  returnest  hither,  for,  an  thou  return, 
thou  mayst  lightly  be  taken  and  there  would  be  none  to 
succour  thee.  Neither  do  thou,  for  aught  in  the  world,  trust 
thyself  to  take  any  fellow  in  so  parlous  an  emprise,  for,  even 
shouldst  thou  scape  the  snare,  thy  companion,  to  excuse  him- 
self and  to  have  the  king's  pardon,  would  accuse  thee  to  him, 
or  else  he  would  confide  in  some  one  or  other,  who  would 
belike  not  keep  the  thing  secret.  Wherefore  do  thou  never- 
more return  hither  nor  trust  in  any  one." 

The  other,  hearing  the  true  and  loyal  counsel  that  his  ill- 
fortuned  brother  thus  lovingly  gave  him  and  seeing  none 
other  way  to  save  himself,  fell  a-weeping  bitterly  nor  could 
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resolve  himself  of  what  he  should  do.  He  accounted  it  over- 
unnatural  wickedness  and  beyond  measure  heinous  to  be  the 
slayer  of  his  own  and  only  l)rother  and  could  not  resign  himself 
thereunto,  choosing  rather  to  share  his  fate.  But  the  latter 
exhorted  him  to  such  purpose  and  availed  so  to  persuade  him 
that,  day  drawing  near  and  time  pressing  upon  him,  he  cut 
off  the  prisoner's  head  with  a  knife,  weeping  most  bitterly 
the  while,  and  wrapped  it  in  the  dead  man's  clothes ;  then, 
laden  with  gold  and  beyond  measure  woeful,  he  issued  forth 
and  adroitly  replacing  the  stones  in  their  stead,  returned 
home,  full  of  tears,  and  told  his  mother  the  woeful  chance 
which  had  betided  and  overwhelmed  her  with  sighs  and 
lamentations  ;  after  which  they  buried  the  head  in  the  house 
and  washed  the  bloodied  clothes. 

On  the  morrow,  the  king  repaired  to  his  treasury  and 
seeing  the  naked  headless  corpse  and  no  sign  or  vestige 
whereby  it  might  be  apprehended  how  the  thief  had  entered 
the  place,  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  considered  the 
corpse  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  viewed  it  in  every  part, 
but,  availing  not  to  find  any  token  by  which  he  might 
recognize  it,  was  like  to  go  beside  himself,  for  that,  seeing 
the  seals  unbroken  and  knowing  that  none  might  enter  by 
the  windows,  which  were  barred  with  thickset  and  very 
strong  gratings  of  iron  and  untouched  in  any  part,  he  could 
conceive  no  otherwhat  than  that  this  was  some  wizard,  who 
had  stolen  his  treasures  by  means  of  enchantments ;  whereat 
he  abode  sore  miscontent.  Then,  letting  take  up  the  body 
and  expose  it  in  public,  he  promised  a  great  reward  unto 
whoso  should  identify  it ;  and  the  corpse  was  accordingly 
viewed  by  many,  but  none  hit  upon  the  truth ;  wherefore 
he  caused  set  up,  in  a  meadow  afar  from  the  treasury,  a  pair 
of  gallows,  hard  by  the  highway,  and  let  hang  the  corpse 
thereto  by  the  feet ;  and  thereby  he  posted  six  men  on  guard, 
VOL.    II.  3 
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straitly  enjoining  them  to  keep  good  watch  day  and  night 
over  the  hanged  man  and  menacing  them,  if  the  body  were 
stolen  away,  to  have  them  all  crucified  without  mercy. 
Moreover  he  charged  them  note  who  passed  along  the  road, 
going  or  coming,  and  if  any,  at  sight  of  the  body,  wept, 
sighed,  lamented  or  anywise  discovered  compassion  of  the 
hanged  man,  that  they  should  straightway  take  him  and 
bring  him  incontinent  before  himself. 

The  thiefs  mother,  who  still  bewept  her  son's  death 
and  refused  to  be  comforted,  learning  that  he  had  been 
ignominiously  hanged  up  by  the  feet,  as  a  traitor,  and  unable 
to  brook  this  stroke  of  adverse  fortune  with  patience  and 
prudence,  called  her  other  son  and  all  incensed  and  over- 
mastered with  passion,  bespoke  him  on  this  wise,  saying, 
"  My  son,  thou  slewest  thy  brother  and  shorest  off  his  head, 
as  he  were  thy  mortal  enemy,  giving  me  to  believe  that  it 
behoved  thee  do  thus  for  the  salvation  of  thy  life  and  telling 
me  in  proof  a  story  of  some  inextricable  snare,  wherein  he 
was  taken.  Now,  I  know  not  how  the  thing  passed  nor 
what  may  have  befallen  there  between  you  twain ;  who 
knoweth  but  thou,  to  abide  sole  possessor  of  the  stolen  gold, 
mayst  have  treacherously  slain  him  and  after  shown  me 
white  for  black  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  now  the  king  hath 
thus  ignominiously  let  hang  him  up,  I  will  and  command 
thee  that,  within  two  or  three  days  at  the  most,  thou  bring 
him  me  home  by  night,  so  I  may  give  him  burial ;  and  of 
this  look  thou  fail  not.  I  know,  forsooth,  that  I  shall  die  of 
grief,  an  the  body  abide  overlong  on  the  gibbet ;  wherefore 
look  thou  procure  that  I  have  it,  else  mayst  thou  be  assured 
that  I  will  discover  thy  thefts  to  the  king." 

The  youth,  who  knew  his  brother's  body  to  be  kept  under 
the  straitest  guard,  hearing  his  mother's  cruel  resolution, 
enforced  himself  with  evident  arguments  to  divert  her  from 
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so  parlous  an  intent,  showing  her  the  manifest  ruin  which 
would  ensue  thereof,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  herself  also,  for 
that  he  saw  no  way  of  carrying  off  the  body,  without  being 
himself  taken,  and  should  he  fall  into  the  king's  hands,  the 
thefts  would  without  doubt  be  discovered,  whereupon  he 
would  be  hanged  for  a  thief  and  she,  as  cognizant  and 
consenting,  would  suffer  the  same  penalty  as  himself.  These 
and  many  other  arguments  he  set  out  to  her  to  move  her 
from  that  her  purpose  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  nor  did  aught 
he  could  say  nor  his  showing  her  the  manifest  perils 
which  beset  them  anywhit  avail.  She,  frowarder  and  more 
obstinate  than  a  restive  horse,  would  nowise  be  brought  to 
change  her  mind  ;  nay,  like  one  frantic,  she  still  cried  out 
that,  except  he  did  that  which  she  bade  him,  she  would  tell 
the  king  all ;  and  with  this  conclusion  she  left  her  son  sore 
dismayed  and  perplexed.  Indeed,  it  is  a  grievous  thing 
when  a  >voman  taketh  a  maggot  into  her  head  and  is  resolved 
to  have  things  to  her  humour,  be  they  well  done  or  ill,  more 
by  token  that  they  '  are  most  whiles  more  stubborn  in  a  false 
and  sorry  conceit,  whenas  they  take  it  into  their  heads,  than 
they  are  steadfast  in  well-doing.  But  needs  must  I  curb 
myself  nor  suffer  this  crackbrained  crone  lead  me  to  missay 
of  women,  albeit  she  herself  merited  every  blame  that  can 
be  heaped  upon  a  wicked  and  perverse  woman,  seeking  as 
she  did  to  put  herself  and  her  own  son  in  danger  of  death. 

When  the  young  man  saw  that  his  mother  was  obstinate 
and  would  e'en  have  him  at  any  risk  bring  home  his  brother's 
body  and  that  to  seek  to  cross  her  was  to  wash  an  unbaked 
brick,-  he  fell  to  racking  his  brains  how  he  should  do  to  satisfy 


'  I.e.  women. 

^  An  uncommon  variant  of  the  proverbial  lavar  la  testa  all'  asi'iio, 
"  to  wash  the  ass's  head,"  t.e.  to  waste  time  and  labour. 
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the  inordinate  craving  of  his  dotard  of  a  mother ;  and  after 
he  had  revolved  in  himself  innumerable  chimerical  designs, 
he  resolved  of  the  thousand  devices  which  he  had  imagined 
to  make  proof  of  one  which  seemed  to  him  the  eathest  and 
least  parlous  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  He 
had  two  asses,  which  he  kept  for  the  household  occasions, 
and  these  he  loaded  with  four  skins  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
wine,  which  he  had  first  drugged ;  then,  the  night  come,  he 
betook  himself  with  the  beasts  to  a  place  hard  by  that  where 
his  brother  hung  and  about  midnight,  feigning  to  come  from 
afar,  turned  back  along  the  road  which  led  straight  to  the 
gallows,  ^\^^en  he  drew  near  it,  he  loosed  certain  cords 
which  held  the  skins  fast  and  cried  out  loudly  for  help. 
The  guardians  of  the  body  all  ran  thither  and  seeing  the 
skins  like  to  fall  to  the  ground,  set  their  hands  thereto  and 
supporting  them,  gave  the  youth,  who  made  a  show  of  being 
sore  concerned  lest  his  wine  should  be  spilt  and  lost,  com- 
modity to  stablish  them  anew  upon  the  asses ;  which  done, 
he  thanked  them  for  their  aid  and  said  to  them,  "Good 
soldiers,  I  am  much  beholden  to  you.  By  the  head  of  the 
God  Anubis,  had  you  not  been  here,  I  was  like  to  lose  this 
my  wine,  the  which  would  have  been  a  sore  hurt  to  me,  for 
that  with  this  trade  which  I  ply  I  maintain  myself  and  my 
poor  family.  Indeed,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the 
succour  you  have  afforded  me  and  return  you  therefor  thanks 
without  end  ;  nay,  to  requite  you  some  scantling  of  my  debt, 
I  will  have  you  drink  with  me  of  this  good  wine,  which  I 
know  will  please  you."  Accordingly,  pulling  bread  and 
meat  out  of  his  budget,  he  gave  thereof  unto  all  and  fell 
himself  to  eating  and  giving  them  to  drink.  When  the 
soldiers  tasted  the  sweet  savour  of  the  wine,  I  warrant  you 
they  quaffed  great  beakers  thereof,  nor  was  it  long  ere,  what 
while  they    still  drank,    they   were    overtaken   with    heavy 
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drowsiness  and  falling  on  the  earth,  abode  all  fast  asleep. 
The  youth,  who  had  not  drunken,  as  knowing  the  virtue 
of  the  wine,  no  sooner  saw  this  than  he  took  his  brother's 
body  and  hanging  up  one  of  the  wine  skins  in  its  stead, 
returned  home  rejoicing ;  but,  ere  he  departed,  he  clipped 
the  sleeping  watchmen's  beards,  each  on  the  right  side. 

The  king  next  morning,  learning  what  had  happcnctl, 
marvelled  infinitely  at  the  thiefs  craft  and  commended  him 
for  bold  and  most  astute  ;  and  for  that  it  chanceth  oftentimes 
that  many,  to  gain  their  ends,  reck  nothing  of  doing  things 
which  are  unseemly  and  blameworthy,  he  determined  to 
seek  to  know  who  this  crafty  and  quickwitted  thief  might  ])C 
and  took  the  following  means.  lie  had  a  very  fair  daughter, 
who  was  husband-ripe  and  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years 
old,  and  with  her  he  let  cry  abroad  that  it  should  be  lawful 
unto  every  one  to  go  lie  the  night  and  take  amorous  solace 
of  her,  so  but  he  swore  first,  by  Isis  her  godhead,  to  tell 
her,  ere  he  touched  her,  all  the  crafty  things  he  had  done. 
Accordingly  he  set  the  damsel  in  a  privy  pavilion,  where  the 
door  abode  open,  and  charged  her  hold  him  fast  who  should 
tell  her  that  he  had  stolen  the  royal  treasures,  cut  off  the 
thief's  head,  baffled  the  guardians  and  taken  down  the  body 
from  the  gibbet.  Now  seemeth  it  not  to  you  that  this  block- 
head, for  all  he  was  a  king,  had  a  most  extravagant  humour, 
stranger  by  far  than  those  which  take  women  with  child  ? 
But,  since  for  a  doting  old  beldam  I  chose  not  to  missay  of 
women,  even  so  I  will  overpass  this  also  lightly,  without 
anywise  scouring  men's  heads  with  otherwhat  than  soap, 
trusting  to  your  discernment  to  judge  him  according  to  his 
deserts. 

Now,  the  king  having  published  this  ordinance,  the  young 
man  who  had  stolen  the  treasure  and  done  the  other  things 
aforesaid  divined  the  case  to  be  even  as  it  was ;  wherefore 
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he  bethought  himself  to  cozen  the  king  in  this  matter  also 
and  fortune  favoured  his  design  ;  for  that,  an  assassin  having 
been  that  day  despatched  by  justice  and  quartered,  he,  coming 
by  night,  unhooked  one  of  the  evildoer's  arms  and  repaired 
therewith  whereas  the  king's  daughter  awaited  him,  in  pur- 
suance of  her  father's  commandment.  The  thief  entered  the 
pavilion  and  going  up  to  the  bed,  told  the  damsel  that  he  came 
to  lie  with  her ;  whereupon  she  answered  him  that  he  was 
welcome,  but  that  he  must  first  perform  the  condition  stipu- 
lated in  the  royal  proclamation.  Accordingly  he  punctually 
recounted  to  her  the  whole,  and  the  undaunted  girl  offering 
to  lay  hands  upon  him,  the  crafty  youth  proffered  her  the 
murderer's  cut-off  arm  and  made  off,  leaving  her  full  of 
dismay  and  wonderment,  for  that  she  thought  to  have  torn 
off  the  thief  s  arm.  Rhampsinitus,  learning  this  new  subtlety, 
judged  the  doer  thereof  to  be  a  man  of  exceeding  great  wit 
and  courage  and  worthy  to  be  held  in  esteem  ;  wherefore 
he  let  make  public  proclamation  that  whoso  had  done  the 
things  aforesaid  should  freely  discover  himself,  for  that  he 
pardoned  him  all  without  exception  and  would  give  him,  to 
boot,  such  a  recompense  as  should  content  him.  The  young 
man  accordingly  betook  himself  to  the  king  and  told  him 
the  whole  history  of  his  knaveries  from  beginning  to  end ; 
whereat  Rhampsinitus  marvelled  and  commending  him  amain, 
gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife  and  made  him  one  of  the  chief 
barons  of  Egj^pt.  Thus,  then,  did  this  thief  and  fratricide, 
born  of  mean  blood,  become  baron  and  lord  over  gentlemen 
and  on  this  wise  it  chanceth  that  many  are  called  noble, 
whose  nobility  began  with  wickedness  committed  and  not 
with  virtuous  actions. 


T5anneUo 

l0  tljE  most  rourtfous  nnti  magnificent  seignior  CEte 
3Lort)  Count  Bartolommco  iFcrtaro  ©teeting. 

How  well  it  were  if  certain  usances,  which  prevail  in  those 
new  worlds  which  are  slill  said  to  have  been  found  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  (albeit  the  way  thereunto  was 
first  opened  by  the  Italians)  obtained  in  these  our  parts,  so 
that  all  the  ill  which  is  done  might  cease  and  it  be  no  longer 
heard  at  every  turn  and  tide,  "  Such  an  one  hath  slain  his 
wife,  for  that  he  misdoubted  him  she  made  him  Vicar  of 
Corneto  ;  this  other  hath  strangled  his  daughter,  for  that  she 
had  contracted  a  secret  marriage ;  and  that  hath  let  put  his 
sister  to  death,  for  that  she  married  not  as  he  would  have 
her  "  !  Certes,  it  is  a  great  cruelty  that  we  ^  should  will  to 
do  all  that  Cometh  to  our  thought  and  deny  poor  women 
liberty  to  do  aught  whatsoever  at  their  liking ;  nay,  if  they 
do  anything  that  pleaseth  us  not,  we  straightway  betake 
us  to  cord  and  steel  and  poison.  But  how  sore  it  would  go 
with  us  if  the  wheel  should  turn  and  they  should  govern 
men  !  Marry,  I  warrant  you  they  would  avenge  themselves 
of  all  the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  have  been  done  them  of 
cruel  men  ;  though  this,  indeed,  were  well  for  us,  that,  being 
naturally   pitiful   and    soft-hearted,   they   would    lightly   be 

1  i.e.  men. 
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appeased  and  would  lend  a  ready  ear  unto  our  prayers,  for 
that  of  blood,  of  poison,  of  death  and  tears  their  compas- 
sionate nature  is  not  over-desirous.  And  in  sooth  meseemeth 
grievous  folly  in  men  that  they  will  have  their  honour  and 
that  of  their  whole  house  depend  upon  the  humour  of  a 
woman.  If  a  man  commit  a  fault,  how  grave  soever  it  be,  his 
kinsfolk  forfeit  not  therefor  their  nobility  ;  if  a  son  derogate 
from  the  pristine  virtue  of  his  forefathers,  who  were  men  of 
worth  and  honour,  the  latter  lose  not  their  dignity  thereby. 
But  we  men  make  the  laws  and  interpret,  comment  and 
expound  them  as  seemeth  good  unto  us.  Take  yonder 
count  for  an  instance  (I  will  be  silent  of  the  name)  who  took 
his  baker's  daughter  to  wife,  and  why?  Because  she  had 
good  galore,  and  yet  none  blamed  him.  Another,  likewise 
a  count,  very  noble  and  rich,  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
muleteer,  without  dowry  and  for  no  otherwhat  than  that  it 
pleased  him  so  to  do,  and  she  presently  holdeth  the  room 
and  rank  of  countess  and  he  is  yet  count  as  before.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  great  while  since  a  daughter  of  Henry 
of  Arragon  and  sister  of  the  Cardinal  of  that  ilk, — her 
consort,  who  was  Duke  of  Amalfi,  dying, — took  to  husband 
Signer  Antonio  Bologna,  a  noble,  accomplished  and  honour- 
able gentleman  and  fairly  rich,  who  had  been  in  the  serv-ice 
of  King  Frederick  of  Arragon  as  majordomo ;  and  for  that 
it  seemed  to  her  kinsfolk  she  had  bemeaned  herself,  they 
cried  a  crusade  against  her  and  never  stinted  till  they  had 
barbarously  slain  her,  together  with  her  husband  and 
children,  a  thing  in  good  sooth  worthy  of  the  utmost 
compassion ;  wherefore,  it  being  not  yet  a  year  since  Signor 
Antonio  was  foully  murdered  here  in  Milan  and  Signor 
Girolamo  Visconti  having,  of  these  latter  days,  recounted  the 
particulars  of  the  marriage  and  death  of  the  duchess,  in  the 
presence  of  many,  at  his  magnificent  palace  of  Casa  Bianca 
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without  Milan,  I,  who  had  already  heard  the  whole  in  detail 
from  the  illustrious  Signor  Cesare  Fieramosca,  composed  a 
novel  thereon,  which  I  now  give  you,  so  you  may  whiles, 
what  time  you  are  discharged  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  (allieit 
your  leisure  is  still  full  of  honourable  employ),  read  it  and 
keep  it,  in  remembrance  of  me,  who  am  your  debtor  for  a 
much  greater  matter  ;  and  therewith  I  commend  me  to  you. 
Fare  you  well. 


E\iz  j)Four=nnti=3riucnti'£t]^  Storg. 

SIGNOR  ANTONIO  BOLOGNA  ESPOUSETII  THE 
DUCHESS  OF  AMALFI  AND  BOTH  ARE 
MURDERED. 

Antonio  Bologna,  a  gentleman  of  Naples,  abode,  as 
many  of  you  may  know,  in  the  house  of  Signor  Silvio 
Savello,  what  while  he  sojourned  in  Milan,  and  after 
the  latter's  departure,  he  clapped  up  with  Francesco 
Acquaviva,  Marquess  of  Bitonto,  who,  being  taken  at  the 
rout  of  Ravenna,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
lay  prisoner  awhile  in  the  Castle  of  Milan,  but,  presently, 
giving  good  warranty,  was  liberated  on  parole  and  after 
sojourning  a  great  while  in  the  city,  paid  a  heavy  ransom 
and  returned  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  whereupon  the 
said  Bologna  took  up  his  abode,  with  his  three  servants, 
in  the  house  of  Cavaliere  Alfonso  Visconti,  and  being 
handsomely  dressed  and  mounted,  made  a  worshipful  figure 
about  Milan.  He  was  a  very  gallant  and  accomplished 
gentleman  and  besides  that  he  had  a  goodly  presence  and 
was  very  doughty   of  his  person,    he  was  a    very   graceful 
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cavalier.  Moreover,  he  was  no  little  versed  in  polite  letters 
and  sang  sweetly  to  the  lute ;  nay,  I  know  there  be  some 
here  who  heard  him  one  day,  he  being  pressed  to  play 
and  sing  by  Signora  Ippolita  Sforza  e  Bentivoglia,  sing  or 
rather  bewail  in  plaintive  measures  the  plight  in  which  he 
found  himself.  This  Antonio,  then,  being  returned  from 
France  (where  he  had  long  and  faithfully  served  the  ill- 
fortuned  Frederick  of  Arragon,  who,  on  his  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of 
Louis,  Twelfth  of  that  name,  king  of  France,  and  had  been 
by  him  kindly  received),  repaired  to  his  own  house  at  Naples 
and  there  took  up  his  abode.  He  had  served  the  king  of 
Naples  as  majordomo  many  years ;  wherefore  he  was  not 
long  after  asked  by  the  Duchess  of  Amalfi,  daughter  of 
Henry  of  Arragon  and  sister  of  the  Cardinal  of  that  ilk, 
if  he  would  serve  her  in  the  same  office  and  being  inured 
to  courts  and  devoted  to  the  Arragonese  faction,  accepted 
the  proffer  and  betook  himself  to  Amalfi. 

The  duchess  had  been  left  a  very  young  widow,  in  charge 
of  the  duchy  and  of  a  son  whom  she  had  borne  her  husband, 
and  feeling  herself  yet  of  tender  age,  sprightly  and  fair  and 
living  delicately  nor  herseeming  well  to  marry  again  and 
leave  her  son  under  another's  governance,  she  bethought 
herself  to  seek  some  worthy  lover,  with  whom  to  enjoy  her 
youth.  She  saw  many,  as  well  of  her  own  subjects  as 
others,  who  appeared  to  her  well-bred  and  agreeable,  and 
particularly  considering  the  manners  and  fashions  of  all, 
herseemed  there  was  none  to  compare  with  her  majordomo, 
for  that  in  truth  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  tall  and  well 
made  and  endowed  with  goodly  and  agreeable  manners  and 
many  excellent  parts.  Accordingly  she  became  ardently 
enamoured  of  him  and  daily  approving  him  and  commending 
his    goodly    fashions    more   and    more,    she   felt  herself  so 
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inflamed  for  him  that  hcrscemed  she  might  not  live  without 
his  sight  and  company.  Bologna,  who  was  neither  a 
simpleton  nor  a  sluggard,  albeit  he  accoimted  himself  un- 
equal unto  such  an  altitude,  perceiving  her  love,  had  taken 
her  into  the  secret  places  of  his  heart  after  such  a  fashion 
that  he  had  his  mind  distracted  from  every  concern  other 
than  that  of  loving  her ;  and  on  this  wise,  then,  they  abode, 
loving  each  the  other.  However,  she,  overtaken  with  new 
thoughts  and  wishing  to  offend  God  as  little  as  might  be 
and  to  shut  the  way  against  any  blame  which  might  ensue 
thereof,  determined,  without  making  any  cognizant  of  her 
passion,  to  become,  not  Bologna's  paramour,  but  his  wife  and 
secretly  to  enjoy  her  loves  with  him  until  she  should  be 
constrained  to  discover  the  marriage. 

Accordingly,  she  called  Bologna  one  day  into  her  chamber 
and  stationing  herself  with  him  at  a  casement,  as  she  was 
oftentimes  used  to  do,  whenas  she  had  occasion  to  confer 
■with  him  of  the  concerns  of  the  household,  proceeded  to 
bespeak  him  on  this  wise,  saying,  "  If  I  spoke  with  any 
other  than  thyself,  Antonio,  I  should  be  very  doubtful  of 
saying  that  which  I  have  resolved  to  discover  to  thee  ;  but 
for  that  I  know  thee  for  a  discreet  gentleman,  endowed  by 
nature  with  high  wit  and  reared  and  bred  in  the  courts  of  my 
royal  kinsmen  Alfonso  the  Second,  Ferdinand  and  Frederick, 
I  am  fain  to  believe  that,  when  thou  shalt  have  heard  my 
honourable  proposals,  thou  wilt  find  thyself  of  one  mind 
with  me ;  nay,  an  I  found  thee  otherwise,  I  should  be  con- 
strained to  think  that  there  is  not  in  thee  that  perspicacity 
of  understanding  which  is  universally  ascribed  to  thee.  As 
thou  knowest,  I  was  left,  by  the  death  of  the  Lord  Duke,  my 
husband  of  blessed  memory,  a  widow  very  young  and  have 
hitherto  lived  on  such  wise  that  none,  how  austere  and 
searching  a    critic  soever  he  be,  hath    been   anywise   able 
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to  reproach  me  in  aught  that  pertaineth  unto  honour,  no, 
not  so  much  as  the  prick  of  a  needle.  On  like  wise,  the 
governance  of  the  duchy  hath  been  so  ordered  by  me  that, 
whenas  my  son  cometh  of  age  to  govern,  I  trust  he  will  find 
things  in  better  case  than  that  wherein  my  lord  duke  left 
them ;  for  that  not  only  have  I  paid  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  ducats  of  debts,  which  my  late  husband  contracted 
in  the  past  wars,  but  have  purchased,  to  boot,  a  barony  of  a 
good  revenue  in  Calabria  and  abide  without  owing  a  groat 
and  the  house  is  excellently  well  provided  with  everything 
needful.  Now,  albeit  I  had  thought  to  abide  still  in  widow's 
estate  and  like  as  I  have  done  until  now,  betake  me  from 
day  to  day  now  to  this  estate  and  now  to  that  castlewick 
and  anon  pass  the  time  at  Naples,  concerning  myself  with 
the  governance  of  the  duchy,  meseemeth  well  at  this  present 
to  change  purpose  and  enter  upon  another  way  of  life, 
holding  it  far  better  to  provide  myself  with  a  husband  than 
to  do  as  some  women,  who,  at  the  risk  of  offending  God  and 
incurring  the  eternal  reproach  of  the  world,  abandon  them- 
selves unto  lovers.  Marry,  I  know  what  is  said  of  a  duchess 
of  this  kingdom,  albeit  she  loveth  and  is  beloved  by  one  of 
the  first  barons  of  the  realm,  and  know  that  thou  appre- 
hendest  me.  But,  to  return  to  my  affairs ;  thou  seest  that 
I  am  young  and  am  neither  blear-eyed  nor  hipshotten,  nor 
have  I  a  cadger's  visnomy,  that  I  cannot  pass  muster  among 
other  women.  Moreover,  I  live  in  luxury  and  fare  delicately, 
as  thou  every  day  seest,  so  that,  despite  my  degree,  needs 
must  I  give  place  to  amorous  thoughts.  As  to  taking  a 
husband  of  equal  rank  with  my  first,  I  know  not  how  I 
might  avail  thereunto,  except  I  chose  to  take  some  boy, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  was  weary  of  me,  would  banish  me  his 
bed  and  take  harlots  thereto ;  for  that  there  is  presently  no 
nobleman  of  an  age  sortable  unto  me  who  is  free  to  wive. 
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Wherefore,  aflcr  much  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  have 
bethought  myself  to  seek  me  a  gentleman  of  good  quality 
and  take  him  to  husband  ;  but,  to  avoid  the  murmurs  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  displeasure  of  the  nol)lemen  my  kinsmen  and 
especially  of  the  Lord  Cardinal,  my  brother,  I  would  fain 
keep  the  thing  hidden  till  such  time  as  it  might  with  less 
peril  to  myself  be  discovered.  Him  whom  I  think  of  taking 
to  husband  hath  of  his  revenues  some  thousand  ducats,  and 
I  of  my  dowry,  together  with  the  augmentation  which  the 
Lord  Duke  appointed  me  on  his  death,  have  over  two 
thousand,  besides  the  household  gear  and  furniture,  which 
is  mine ;  and  if  I  cannot  keep  a  duchess's  degree,  I  will 
content  myself  with  that  of  a  gentlewoman.  Now  I  would 
fain  hear  from  thee  that  which  thou  counsellest  me  there- 
anent." 

Antonio,  hearing  this  long  discourse  of  the  duchess,  knew 
not  what  to  say,  for  that,  thinking  to  be  certainly  beloved  of 
her  and  himself  loving  her  no  little,  he  would  fain  not  have 
had  her  marry  again,  hoping  as  he  did  to  attain  the  end  of 
that  his  love.  Accordingly,  he  abode  silent,  all  disordered 
in  countenance,  and  instead  of  replying,  sighed  heavily. 
The  duchess  divined  her  lover's  thoughts  and  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  perceive  by  this  token  that  she  was  fervently 
beloved  of  him  ;  then,  not  to  hold  him  longer  in  suspense 
and  concern,  she  said  to  him,  "Antonio,  abide  of  good  heart 
and  be  not  cast  down,  for  that,  an  thou  wilt,  I  am  resolved 
that  thou  thyself  shall,  come  what  will,  be  my  husband." 
At  these  words  the  lover  was  restored  from  death  to  life 
and  extolling  the  duchess's  purpose  with  many  apt  words, 
proffered  himself,  not  to  husband,  but  to  most  faithful  and 
humble  servant.  Being  thus  assured  of  each  other,  they 
talked  together  a  pretty  while  and  after  much  converse,  took 
order  for  foregathering  together  on  such  best  and  most  secret 
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wise  as  might  be.  Now  the  duchess  had  a  chamber-woman, 
who  was  her  foster-mother's  daughter  and  to  whom  she  had 
aheady  imparted  her  purpose  ;  wherefore  she  called  her  and 
there  being  none  other  there  than  they  three,  caused  Bologna 
take  her  to  wife  in  the  presence  of  her  said  foster-sister. 

Their  marriage  abode  sundry  years  secret,  during  which 
time  they  lay  together  well-nigh  every  night,  and  so,  their 
commerce  continuing,  to  the  exceeding  pleasure  of  both 
parties,  the  duchess  became  pregnant  and  in  due  season  bore 
a  male  child  ;  but  so  featly  did  she  order  herself  that  none  of 
her  household  had  knowledge  of  it,  whilst  Bologna  let  rear 
the  child  with  good  care  and  gave  it  in  baptism  the  name 
of  P'ederico.  Thereafterward,  ensuing  their  amorous  inter- 
course, she  conceived  a  second  time  with  child  and  gave 
birth  to  a  very  goodly  little  girl.  In  this  second  delivery  they 
knew  not  to  order  matters  so  secretly  but  that  the  duchess 
was  observed  by  many  to  have  been  brought  to  bed  ;  and  it 
being  variously  whispered  of  the  matter,  the  fact  came  to  the 
ears  of  two  of  her  brothers,  to  wit,  the  Cardinal  of  Arragon 
and  another,  who,  understanding  their  sister  to  have  given 
birth  to  a  child,  but  unknowing  who  was  the  father,  deter- 
mined not  to  brook  that  shame  upon  their  honour  and 
proceeded  to  set  a  strait  watch  upon  the  lady's  every  act  and 
motion.  This  whisper  being  current  in  the  duchess's  court 
and  there  coming  every  day  folk  of  her  brothers'  sending, 
who  applied  to  nought  else  than  to  spy  out  the  case, 
Bologna's  heart  misgave  him  lest  the  chamber-woman  should 
somewhen  discover  the  thing  as  it  was  and  accordingly, 
being  one  day  alone  with  the  duchess,  he  said  to  her,  "  You 
know,  lady  mine,  the  suspect  which  your  brothers  have  of 
this  your  second  delivery  and  the  extreme  diligence  which 
they  use  to  certify  themselves  thereof,  and  I  misdoubt  me 
sore  but  they  have  some  inkling  of  me  and  will  one  day  have 
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me  assassinated.  You  know  their  fashions  better  than  I  and 
know  how  high-handedly  one  of  them  can  carry  it ;  and  for 
that  methinketh  they  will  never  deal  harshly  with  yourself, 
I  hold  it  certain  that,  once  they  shall  have  had  me  slain, 
there  will  nought  else  ensue  ;  wherefore  I  am  resolved  to 
betake  myself  to  Naples  and  having  there  set  my  affairs  in 
order,  to  withdraw  to  Ancona,  whither  I  shall  find  means  to 
have  my  revenues  despatched  to  me.  There  I  will  abide  till 
it  be  seen  that  this  suspicion  hath  passed  out  of  the  heads  of 
my  lords  your  brethren,  and  after  we  will  look  to  time  to 
counsel  us." 

Many  were  the  words  between  the  twain  ;  but  in  the  end 
Antonio  departed,  to  his  wife's  exceeding  chagrin,  and 
having  set  his  affairs  in  order  and  given  them  in  charge  to  a 
cousin-german  of  his,  he  retired  to  Ancona,  where  he  hired 
a  goodly  house  and  there  abode  with  an  honourable  following. 
He  had  carried  his  son  and  daughter  with  him  and  let  rear 
them  with  great  diligence.  Meanwhile,  the  duchess,  who 
was  left  for  the  third  time  quick  with  child  and  could  not 
endure  to  live  without  her  beloved  husband,  abode  so  sore 
afflicted  for  his  absence  that  she  was  like  to  go  mad ; 
wherefore,  having  pondered  her  case  again  and  again  and 
misdoubting  her  lest,  if  this  third  delivery  came  to  light,  her 
brothers  should  do  her  a  mischief,  she  resolved  to  go  rejoin 
Antonio  and  rather  live  with  him  as  a  private  gentlewoman 
than  without  him  enjoy  the  title  of  duchess.  Yet  some  there 
be  who  will  say  that  love  is  not  most  potent !  Who  after 
this  will  venture  to  deny  the  greatness  of  its  puissance  ? 
Verily,  its  might  is  far  in  excess  of  all  that  we  can  avail  to 
conceive.  Do  we  not  daily  see  it  produce  the  rarest  and  the 
most  marvellous  effects  in  the  world  and  eke  overcome  all 
things  ?  Wherefore  it  is  used  to  be  said  that  one  cannot  love 
by  measure ;    for,  whenas  Love  willeth,  he  maketh  kings, 
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princes  and  men  of  the  utmost  noljility  not  lovers,  but  slaves 
unto  the  meanest  women.  But  let  us  return  to  our  story  and 
not  tarry  to  dispute. 

The  duchess,  being  thus  resolved  to  go  to  Ancona,  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  secretly  advised  him  of  all  and  despatched 
monies  and  gear  thither  as  most  she  might.  Then,  giving 
out  that  she  had  made  a  vow  to  go  to  Loretto  and  having 
made  good  provision  for  the  governance  of  her  son,  the 
future  duke,  she  put  all  things  in  order  and  setting  out  with 
a  numerous  and  worshipful  company  and  a  great  baggage- 
train  of  mules,  repaired  to  Loretto,  where  she  let  chant  a 
solemn  mass  and  made  rich  offerings  to  that  reverend  and 
venerable  shrine  ;  then,  all  thinking  to  return  to  Amalfi,  she 
said  to  her  folk,  ' '  We  are  within  fifteen  miles  of  Ancona 
and  understand  that  it  is  an  ancient  and  goodly  city ; 
wherefore  it  were  well  done  to  go  pass  a  day  there."  All 
fell  in  with  her  wish,  and  accordingly,  sending  the  baggage 
in  advance,  they  all  took  the  road  to  Ancona,  where  Bologna, 
being  forewarned  of  all,  had  let  most  worshipfully  array  the 
house  and  made  sumptuous  and  abundant  provision  for  the 
company.  Now  he  had  his  mansion  upon  the  high  street, 
so  that  needs  must  they  pass  before  the  door,  and  the  sewer, 
coming  betimes  in  the  morning  to  take  order  for  the  dinner, 
was  carried  home  by  Bologna,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
prepared  lodging  and  entertainment  for  the  Lady  Duchess ; 
wherewith  the  man  was  content,  for  that,  albeit  the  gentle- 
man had  departed  the  court,  the  cause  was  not  known  of 
the  others  and  he  was  well  seen  of  all.  Accordingly,  whenas 
himseemed  it  was  time,  Bologna  mounted  to  horse  with  a 
goodly  company  of  gentlemen  of  Ancona  and  rode  some 
three  miles  without  the  city,  to  meet  the  duchess,  whose 
people  no  sooner  espied  him  than  they  began  blithely  to 
say,   "See,  madam,  yonder  is   our   friend   Signor  Antonio 
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Bologna,"  and  all  greeted  him  with  the  utmost  heartiness; 
whilst  he  alighted  and  kissing  his  wife's  hands,  invited  her 
and  her  company  to  his  house.  She  accepted  the  invitation 
and  he  escorted  her  thither,  not  as  a  wife,  but  as  his  liege 
lady  and  mistress. 

There,  after  all  had  dined,  the  duchess,  thinking  to  put  off 
the  mask  and  knowing  that  needs  must  she  come  thereunto, 
let  call  her  folk  into  the  saloon  and  bespoke  them  thus, 
saying,  "It  is  time,  gentlemen  mine  and  you,  my  servitors, 
that  I  should  make  manifest  unto  all  the  world  that  which 
hath  already  been  done  before  God.  I  being  a  widow, 
meseemed  good  to  marry  again  and  to  take  a  husband  such 
as  my  judgment  had  already  chosen ;  wherefore  you  must 
know  that,  some  years  agone,  I,  in  the  presence  of  this  my 
chamber-woman,  espoused  Signor  Antonio  Bologna,  whom 
you  see  here.  He  is  my  lawful  husband  and  with  him,  for 
that  I  am  his,  I  mean  to  abide.  Hitherto  I  have  been  your 
duchess  and  mistress  and  you  have  been  to  me  faithful  vassals 
and  servants  ;  but  for  the  future  you  must  address  yourselves 
to  have  good  care  of  the  Lord  Duke,  my  son,  and  be,  as  it 
behoveth,  faithful  and  loyal  unto  him.  These  my  women 
you  shall  accompany  back  to  Amalfi,  whose  dowries,  before 
I  departed  the  duchy,  I  let  lay  up  in  Paolo  Tolosa  his 
bank,  and  the  writings  of  the  whole  are  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  of  the  nuns,  for 
that  henceforward  I  will  have  none  other  waiting-woman 
than  this  my  chambermaid.  Signora  Beatrice,  who  hath 
hitherto  been  my  lady  of  honour,  hath,  as  she  knoweth, 
been  satisfied  of  all ;  nevertheless,  in  the  writings  whereof  I 
have  told  you,  she  will  find  a  good  provision  for  the  marrying 
of  one  of  her  daughters,  whom  she  hath  at  home  ;  and  if  any 
of  my  serving-men  be  minded  to  abide  with  me,  they  shall 
be  well  entreated  of  me.    For  the  rest,  whenas  you  shall  have 
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returned  to  Amalfi,  the  majordomo  will  provide,  according 
to  the  wonted  ordinance  ;  and  to  conclude,  it  pleaseth  me 
rather  to  live  privately  with  Signor  Antonio  my  husband  than 
to  remain  a  duchess. " 

The  company,  hearing  this  discourse,  abode  well-nigh 
beside  themselves  for  dismay  and  amazement ;  but,  presently, 
seeing  that  the  thing  was  good  earnest  and  Bologna  having 
sent  for  the  son  and  daughter  begotten  by  him  on  the 
duchess,  who  kissed  and  embraced  them  as  his  children 
and  her  own,  they  all  agreed  to  return  to  Amalfi,  except  the 
chamber-woman  and  two  footmen,  who  abode  with  their 
wonted  mistress.  Many  were  the  words  and  each  said  his 
say ;  then  they  removed  from  Bologna's  house  and  betook 
them  to  the  hostelry,  for  that,  when  once  they  understood 
how  the  case  stood,  none  dared  abide  with  the  duchess,  for 
fear  of  the  cardinal  and  his  brother  ;  nay,  they  agreed  among 
themselves  that  on  the  morrow  one  of  the  gentlemen  should 
repair  post  haste  to  Rome,  where  both  the  lady's  brothers 
abode,  and  seeking  out  the  Cardinal,  advise  him  of  all ;  and 
so  was  it  done,  whilst  the  others  all  returned  to  the  duchy. 
As  for  the  duchess,  she  abode  with  her  second  husband  in 
the  utmost  contentment  and  there,  some  few  months  after, 
she  bore  another  male  child,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Alfonso.  But,  whilst  the  twain  abode  at  Ancona,  loving 
each  other  more  from  day  to  day,  the  Cardinal  of  Arragon 
and  his  brother  aforesaid,  who  might  nowise  brook  that 
their  sister  should  be  married  after  such  a  fashion,  wrought 
to  such  purpose,  by  means  of  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua, 
Signor  Gismondo  Gonzaga,  (who  was  legate  at  Ancona 
under  Pope  Julius  the  Second),  that  Bologna  and  his  wife 
were  dismissed  the  city.  They  had  abidden  there  some  six 
or  seven  months  and  albeit  the  legate  was  urgent  to  have 
them  sent  away,  such  was  the  interest  made  by  Bologna  that 
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the  matter  languished  awhile ;  hut  he,  knowing  that  in  the 
end  he  would  be  expelled  and  having  a  friend  at  Siena,  not 
to  be  taken  at  unawares,  procured  a  safe  conduct  thither 
from  the  Seigniory  and  had  permission  to  take  up  his  abode 
there  with  his  family.  Meanwhile,  he  sent  away  his  children 
and  ordered  his  affairs  on  such  wise  that,  the  very  day  he 
had  commandment  from  the  Anconitans  to  depart  within  a 
fortnight,  he  took  horse  with  his  wife  and  household  and 
repaired  to  Siena. 

The  two  Arragon  brothers,  hearing  this  and  seeing  them- 
selves duped  (for  that  they  thought  to  take  him  at  unawares 
by  the  way,)  made  such  interest  with  Alfonso  Petrucci, 
Cardinal  of  Siena,  that  Signor  Borghese,  his  brother  and 
chief  of  the  Siennese  Seigniory,  procured  Bologna  to  be  on 
like  wise  expelled  that  city  ;  wherefore,  after  bethinking 
himself  amain  whither  he  should  repair,  he  resolved  to  betake 
himself  with  his  whole  household  to  Venice.  Accordingly, 
they  set  out,  journeying  by  the  Florentine  road  towards 
Romagna,  where  they  thought  to  take  ship  and  go  by  sea  to 
Venice ;  but,  when  they  came  into  the  territory  of  Forli,^ 
they  became  aware  of  many  horsemen  that  followed  after 
them  and  of  whom  they  had  already  had  some  inkling ; 
wherefore,  full  of  fear  and  poor  in  counsel,-  they  abode  more 
dead  than  alive,  seeing  no  way  of  saving  their  lives.  Never- 
theless, spurred  by  fear,  they  fell  to  riding  harder  than  they 
might, ^  thinking  to  gain  a  village  not  far  distant,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  shelter.  Bologna  was  mounted  on  a  Turkish 
horse,  long-winded  and  very  fleet  of  foot,  and  had  set  his 

1  A  delegation  of  the  States  of  the  church. 

*  Syn.  resource  or  expedient.  See  my  "  Decameron  of  Boccaccio," 
passim,  for  numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  consi'slio  in  this  double 
sense  by  the  old  Italian  writers. 

^  Sic  [piu/urtc  che  potevano). 
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first-born  son  on  another  excellent  Turk  ;  the  other  little  son 
and  daughter  were  both  in  a  litter  and  his  wife  rode  a  good 
hackney.  He  might  lightly  have  saved  himself  with  his  son, 
for  that  they  were  both  well  mounted,  but  the  love  he  bore 
his  wife  suffered  him  not  to  leave  her.  However,  she,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  those  who  came  sought  to  hurt  none  but  her 
husband,  exhorted  him,  weeping,  to  save  himself,  saying, 
"  My  lord,  get  you  gone,  for  my  brothers  will  do  no  hurt  to 
me  nor  to  our  children ;  but,  if  they  can  lay  hands  on  you, 
they  will  wreak  their  cruelty  on  you  and  put  you  to  death  ;  " 
and  giving  him  a  great  purse  full  of  ducats,  she  did  nought 
but  entreat  him  to  flee,  for  that  peradventure  God  would 
with  time  vouchsafe  to  appease  her  brethren.  The  wretched 
husband,  seeing  their  pursuers  so  near  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  his  wife  to  save  herself,  took  leave  of  her  with 
many  tears  and  woeful  beyond  measure,  set  spurs  to  his 
Turk  and  bade  his  servants  look  each  to  his  own  safety. 
The  lad,  seeing  his  father  flee,  pricked  lustily  after  him  with 
a  loose  rein,  and  so  Bologna  escaped,  with  his  elder  son  and 
four  well-mounted  serving-men  ;  then,  changing  his  purpose 
of  going  to  Venice,  he  betook  himself,  with  his  five  com- 
panions, to  Milan. 

Meanwhile  those  who  came  to  murder  him  took  the  lady, 
with  her  little  son  and  daughter  and  the  rest  of  her  company, 
and  the  chief  of  the  troop  (whether  he  was  thus  instructed  by 
her  brethren  or  that  he  did  it  of  his  own  motion,  to  make  the 
less  stir  and  so  she  should  fare  on  without  crying  out)  said  to 
her,  "  My  lady  duchess,  my  lords  your  brethren  have  sent  us 
to  escort  you  back  to  the  kingdom,^  to  your  own  house,  so  you 

^  i.e.  Naples,  which  was  then  commonly  known  as  ike  kingdom 
(II  Regno),  being  the  only  part  of  Italy  proper  under  that  form  of 
government. 
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may  once  more  take  upon  you  the  governance  of  my  lord 
duke  your  son  and  go  no  more  to-day  hither  and  to-morrow 
thither ;  for  that  Signer  Antonio  Bologna  was  like,  after  he 
should  have  waxed  weary  of  you,  to  have  left  you  shorn 
of  everything  and  gotten  him  gone  whither  it  pleased  him. 
Wherefore,  be  of  good  heart  and  fret  not  yourself  for 
aught."  The  lady  appeared  much  reassured  at  these  words 
and  herseemed  that  which  she  had  said  was  true,  to  wit, 
that  her  brethren  would  not  deal  harshly  with  her  and  her 
children;  and  in  this  belief  she  went  some  days  till  they 
came  to  one  of  the  duke  her  son's  castles,  where  she  was 
incontinent  seized  with  her  two  little  children  and  the 
chamber-woman  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle-keep ;  and  it 
was  long  ere  it  was  known  what  became  of  the  four  of  them. 
All  the  others  were  set  at  liberty  ;  but  the  lady  and  her 
chamber-woman  and  the  two  children  were,  as  was  after 
clearly  known,  barbarously  put  to  death  in  that  dungeon. 
The  hapless  husband  and  lover  came  with  his  son  and 
his  servants  to  Milan,  where  he  abode  some  days,  under  the 
protection  of  Signor  Silvio  Savello,  what  time  the  said  Signor 
Silvio  besieged  the  French  in  the  castle  of  Milan,  in  the 
name  of  Massimiliano  Sforza.  Having  taken  the  fortress 
by  composition,  Savello  went  to  lay  siege  to  Crema,  where 
he  abode  some  days,  and  meanwhile  Bologna  took  refuge 
with  the  Marquis  of  Bitonto,  after  whose  departure  he 
sojourned  in  the  house  of  Signor  Cavaliere  Visconti.  Now 
the  Arragon  brothers  had  so  wrought  at  Naples  that  the 
treasury  had  taken  possession  of  Bologna's  goods  and  he 
applied  himself  unto  none  otherwhat  than  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  two  brethren,  refusing  anywise  to  believe  that 
his  wife  and  children  were  dead.  He  was  sundry  whiles 
warned  by  certain  gentlemen  to  look  well  to  his  affairs, 
for  that  he  was  not  safe  at   Milan  ;  Ijut  he  gave  ear  unto 
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none  and  niethinkclh,  by  some  inkling  I  iiad  thereof,  that 
there  were  hopes  given  him  underhand  of  having  his  wife 
again,  to  reassure  him,  so  he  should  not  depart  thence. 
Accordingly,  full  of  this  vain  expectation  and  still  put  ofl' 
from  day  to  day  with  promises,  he  abode  in  Milan  more 
than  a  year. 

Meanwhile  it  chanced  that  a  gentleman  of  the  kingdom, 
who  had  men-at-arms  in  the  Milanese,  recounted  the  whole 
story  to  our  friend  Delio  and  assured  him,  to  boot,  that  he 
had  a  commission  to  assassinate  the  said  Bologna,  but  had 
no  mind  to  turn  butcher  at  another's  hire  ;  wherefore  he  had 
let  warn  Bologna  by  a  sure  channel  to  proceed  no  further, 
for  that  his  wife  had  of  a  certainty  been  strangled,  together 
with  her  children  and  chamber-woman.  One  day,  Delio 
being  with  Signora  Ippolita  Bentivoglia,  Bologna  touched 
the  lute  and  sang  a  piteous  ditty  which  he  had  made  of  his 
misfortunes  and  set  to  music.  Delio,  who  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  him,  understanding  him  to  be  the  husband  of 
the  Duchess  of  Amalfi,  was  moved  to  pity  of  him  and  calling 
him  apart,  assured  him  of  his  wife's  death  and  that  he  knew 
for  certain  there  were  folk  in  Milan  to  kill  him  ;  but  Bologna 
thanked  him  and  said  to  him,  "Sir,  you  are  mistaken,  for 
I  have  letters  from  Naples  from  my  kinsfolk,  that  the 
Treasury  will  shortly  release  my  good,  and  from  Rome  also 
I  have  good  hopes  that  my  most  illustrious  and  reverend 
Lord  Cardinal  is  no  longer  so  sore  incensed,  still  less  my 
lord  his  brother,  and  that  I  shall  without  fail  have  the  lady 
my  wife  again."  Delio,  knowing  the  cheat  that  was  put 
upon  him,  said  that  which  seemed  to  him  to  the  purpose 
and  left  him. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  sought  to  assassinate  Bologna, 
seeing  that  the  effect  ensued  not  and  that  he  who  had  the 
men-at-arms  showed  himself  lukewarm  in  the  emprise,  gave 
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the  commission  to  a  gentleman  of  Lombardy,  slraitly  urging 
him  to  do  everything  to  have  him  slain.     Now  Delio  had 
told  Signer  L.  Scipione  Attellano  all  the  foregoing  story  and 
how  he  meant  to  put  it  in  one  of  his  novels,  knowing  for 
certain  that  the  wretched  Bologna  would  be  murdered,  and 
they  twain  being  one  day  in  Milan,  overagainst  the  Great 
Monastery,  up  came  Bologna  mounted  on  a  very  handsome 
jennet,  on  his  way  to  hear  mass  at  San  Francesco,  with  two 
serving-men  before  him,  whereof  one  carried  a  halberd  in 
hand  and  the  other  the   Hours  of  Our  Lady ;    whereupon 
quoth  Delio  to  Attellano,  "Yonder  is  Bologna,"  and  Attel- 
lano, himseeming  the  latter  was  all  disordered  in  countenance, 
rejoined,  "  Perdie,  he  were  better  let  his  man  carry  another 
halberd,  rather  than  yonder  missal,  being,  as  he  is,  in  danger 
of  his  life."     And  sure  enough  they  had  not  reached  San 
Giacomo   when   they   heard   a    great   outcry,    for  that,  ere 
Bologna  came  to  San  Francesco,  he  was  waylaid  by  Captain 
Daniele  da  Bozzolo,  with  three  other  fellows,  well  armed, 
and  thrust  through  and  through  and  foully  slain,  ere  any 
could  succour  him ;   whilst  those  who  slew  him  went  off  at 
their  leisure  whithersoever  most  liked  them,  none  choosing 
to  take  upon  himself  to  pursue  them  by  way  of  justice.  ^ 

>  This  is  the  story  upon  which  Webster  founded  his  "  Duchess  of 
Malfi." 
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l0   tf)e   most  courteous  gentleman  <Si(jnor  ^rmcs 
Uisconti  ©reetiuff. 

It  hath  times  without  number  been  seen,  read  and  heard 
that  love,  when  it  is  enkindled  in  a  youthful  breast,  an  it  be 
not  tempered  with  the  restraint  of  reason,  leadeth  men  into 
a  thousand  disorders  and  often,  indeed,  unto  death.  And 
albeit  the  like  instances  betide  and  are  known  all  day  long, 
nevertheless,  youth,  going  astray  after  the  senses  and 
eschewing  reason,  well-nigh  always  ensueth  blind  appetite 
with  flying  steps.  Algates,  for  that  the  frequent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ills  and  scandals  occasioned  by  this  most  delusive 
and  fallacious  passion  of  love,  when  it  is  ill-ordered,  cannot 
but  profit,  I  have  been  fain  to  write  down  a  notable  circum- 
stance which  befell  no  great  while  since  in  Spain  and  was 
narrated  of  these  latter  days  by  Signor  Girolamo  della 
Penna  of  Perugia  in  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious  lord, 
Signor  Prospero  Colonna,  on  the  latter's  return  to  Milan, 
after  the  rout  of  La  Bicocca.  In  this  novel  there  will  not 
only  be  seen  that  which  I  have  foretold  you  thereof,  but  it 
will,  to  boot,  be  clearly  manifest  how  many  a  time  women 
deceive  themselves  in  their  suspicions  and  imaginary  opinions, 
for  that  most  whiles,  whenas  they  take  a  fantasy  into  their 
heads,  they  are  exceeding  stubborn  and  froward  and  will 
nowise  lay  it  aside  ;  nay,  though  they  should  perceive  their 
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manifest  error,  yet  do  they  cease  not  to  persist  in  their 
mistalv.en  conceits,  the  which  is  oftentimes  the  occasion  of 
very  great  calamities.  Now,  for  that  you  were  not  at  the 
beginning  of  the  telling  of  the  said  story,  but  came  whenas  it 
was  already  more  than  half  told,  you,  of  your  courtesy  and 
urbanity,  prayed  me  (whenas  you  might  have  commanded 
me)  that  I  would  make  you  a  copy  thereof,  so  you  might 
read  it  and  after  return  it  to  me.  Here,  then,  it  is,  my  lord, 
even  as  it  was  related ;  I  give  it  unto  you  for  such  and 
beseech  you  not  to  disdain  (small  as  is  the  gift)  to  accept  it. 
May  it  please  you  after  to  cause  it  be  read  of  your  elder 
brother,  Signor  Francesco,  of  me  revered  and  loved  and 
honoured  of  all  Lombardy,  so  he  may  see  that  all  women  are 
not  of  one  humour,  but  are  even  as  the  other  productions  of 
nature,  which  maketh  them  not  always  all  good.  Nor, 
because  there  may  whiles  be  an  ill  woman,  must  the  rest  be 
misprised  ;  nay,  rather,  for  one  good  woman  (and  there  be 
many  thereof)  all  others  should  still  be  honoured  and 
respected  of  men,  forasmuch  as  I  am  steadfastly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  never  lawful  to  deal  cruelly  with  women.  But  I 
purpose  not  presently  to  launch  out  upon  this  profound 
abyss;  I  will  only  say  that,  the  more  a  man  honoureth 
women,  the  more  he  approveth  himself  to  be  noble  and 
worthy  of  all  honour.     Fare  you  well. 


CTfje  iFiije-antj=Ctoentict]^  Storg. 

DON  DIEGO,  DISDAINED  BY  HIS  MISTRESS, 
GOETHi  TO  ABIDE  IN  A  GROTTO  AND 
HOW   HE   CAMEi    FORTH   THEREOF. 

It  having  been  to-day  a  pretty  while  discoursed  of  the  late 
war  and  of  the  many  stratagems  practised,  as  well  by  the 
enemy  as  by  our  own  troops,  for  the  winning  of  the  victory 
and  mention  having  been  made  of  the  calamitous  death  of 
that  good,  valiant  and  honoured  ancient  and  father  of  the 
army,  the  Count  of  Collisano,^  the  which  is  yet  fresh  in  all 
our  sorrows,  you  now  command  me,  my  lord,  to  cheer  the 
company  (who  have  well-nigh  all  tears  in  their  eyes  for  so 
sorrowful  a  remembrance)  with  some  pleasant  story.  And 
since  I  know  that  I  should  not  nor  may  excuse  myself  from 
doing  that  which  you  enjoin  me,  I  will  obey  your  command- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  story,  but  as  to 
whether  it  will  avail  to  cheer  you,  I  know  not  how  that  will 
be,  although  meseemeth  that  which  I  shall  tell  you  will  be 
diverting,  by  reason  of  its  various  circumstance. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  in  Spain,  hard  by  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  there  abode,  not  many  years  agone,  at  a  certain 
castle  of  hers,  a  widow  lady,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  a 

'  Sic,  one  of  many  instances  of  enallage  of  tense,  so  frequent  in 
the  elder  Italian  writers. 
>*  Sec  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  338,  where  this  name  is  spelt  with  one  /. 
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cavalier  of  very  nublc  blood,  horn  in  those  parts,  and  had 
had  of  him  one  only  daughter,  very  lovesome  and  fair,  whom 
she  kept  there  and  reared  with  great  care.  The  damsel  was 
called  of  all  Ginevra  Goldilocks,  for  that  she  had  hair  so 
bright  of  blee  that  it  seemed  very  threads  of  clear  and 
burnished  gold.  Some  half-day's  journey  from  her  aliiding- 
place  was  a  castle,  pertaining  to  a  young  cavalier,  who 
was  likewise  fatherless  and  whose  mother  had  caused  him 
sojourn  long  at  Barcelona,  so  he  might  learn  polite  letters 
and  withal  goodly  and  civil  fashions  and  gentle  breeding. 
There  he  was  grown  well  bred  and  exceeding  debonair  and 
agreeable  and  over  and  above  letters,  he  addicted  himself 
to  arms,  on  such  wise  that  among  the  young  cavaliers  of 
Barcelona  there  were  few  to  compare  with  him  ;  wherefore, 
the  Barcelonese  having  ordained  a  jousting  in  honour  of 
King  Philip  of  Austria,  who  was  to  pass  through  France  into 
Catalonia,  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions  in  Spain,  they 
made  choice  of  sundry  youths  [to  hold  the  lists  against  all 
comers]  and  elected  for  one  of  the  chiefs  Don  Diego,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  and  who  accordingly  sent  to  his 
mother  to  furnish  him  with  that  which  behoved  for  the 
tournament,  so  he  might  make  an  honourable  figure  at  such 
a  festival.  The  mother,  who  was  a  discreet  lady  and  loved 
her  son  even  as  her  eyes,  sent  him  monies  in  plenty  and 
a  worshipful  company  of  retainers,  writing  him  to  spare 
nought,  so  but  he  did  himself  honour.  Accordingly  he 
furnished  himself  with  arms  and  horses  to  the  purpose  and 
exercised  himself  daily  under  the  governance  of  an  excellent 
jouster. 

King  Philip  came  and  was  honourably  received  by  the 
Barcelonese,  who  made  him  all  possible  show  of  loyalty,  for 
that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Ferdinand,  King  Catholic, 
who  had  then,  for  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella,  set  sail  for  the 
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kingdom  of  Naples,)  and  was,  upon  the  death  of  the  said 
King  Catholic,  to  inherit  the  whole.  The  jousts,  wherein 
there  ran  none  but  youths  of  the  first  nobility,  who  had  never 
yet  borne  arms,  were  holden  on  very  goodly  wise  and  thereof 
Don  Diego  had  the  honour ;  wherefore  King  Philip,  seeing 
him  a  youth  of  nineteen,  made  him  a  knight  and  greatly 
commended  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  city,  exhorting 
him  to  persevere  from  good  to  better.  The  king  having 
taken  his  departure,  to  go  into  Castille,  Don  Diego,  wishful 
to  visit  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  great  while, 
gave  order  to  that  which  he  had  in  Barcelona  and  departing 
that  city,  betook  himself  to  his  castle.  There,  being  lovingly 
received  by  his  mother,  he  gave  himself  to  the  chase  and  went 
all  day  hunting  stags  and  wild  boars,  whereof  the  country 
was  full ;  nay,  whiles  he  pushed  on  into  the  mountains  and 
killed  a  bear  or  two. 

It  chanced  one  day  that,  having  loosed  the  dogs  in  chase 
of  sundry  roe-deer  and  following  after  them  a-horseback,  he 
found  in  a  thicket  many  stags,  whereof  one  sprang  out  and 
set  off  running  before  him.  When  he  saw  the  stag,  he  left 
the  track  of  the  roes  and  resolved  to  pursue  this  new  quarry  ; 
wherefore,  bidding  certain  of  his  men  follow  him,  he  gave 
chase  to  the  stag  with  a  loose  rein.  Four  of  those  who  were 
with  him  and  were  very  well  mounted  followed  their  master, 
but  could  not  long  keep  up  with  him,  for  that  he  rode  a  very 
fleet  jennet,  wherefore  they  soon  lost  sight  of  him  and  Don 
Diego,  ensuing  the  exceeding  swift  course  of  the  stag,  far 
outwent  his  retainers ;  but,  no  great  while  after,  feeling  his 
horse  lose  his  wind,  whilst  the  stag  flew  on  before  him  faster 
than  ever,  he  abode  sore  miscontent.  The  stag  still  gained 
upon  him  and  he,  having  none  with  him,  set  his  horn 
to  his  lips  and  blew  a  loud  blast  to  recall  his  men  ;  but  he 
was  so  far  in  advance  that  he  might  not  be  heard  of  them  ; 
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wherefore,  seeing  that  none  answered  him,  he  set  out  to 
return  at  a  foot-pace  and  being  unfamiliar  with  the  country, 
mistook  the  road.  Accordingly,  thinking  to  fare  homeward, 
he  made  for  the  castle  of  Gincvra  Goldilocks,  who,  with  her 
mother  and  their  vassals,  had  gone  out  that  day  to  hunt  the 
hare  and  came  towards  the  knight.  The  latter,  hearing  the 
outcry  raised  by  her  company,  made  for  the  noise  and  the 
farther  he  went,  the  loudlier  he  heard  it ;  but,  himseeming 
the  new-comers  were  none  of  his  men,  he  knew  not  what 
to  do. 

It  was  now  near  upon  evening  and  the  sinking  sun  made 
the  shadows  longer ;  wherefore  Don  Diego,  seeing  that 
his  horse  could  scarce  stir,  addressed  himself,  so  he  might 
not  abide  alone  in  the  desert,  to  follow  the  noise  he  heard. 
When  he  had  gone  a  little  farther,  he  espied  a  very  goodly 
castle,  not  an  Italian  mile  distant,  and  therenigh  a  company 
of  men  and  women  on  horseback,  who  had  presently  killed  a 
hare,  and  bethought  himself  that  this  should  be  the  lady  of 
the  castle  and  her  attendants.  The  widow,  seeing  the  knight, 
whose  horse  and  apparel  bespoke  him  a  man  of  worship,  and 
perceiving  that  his  steed  was  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
might  not  fare  farther,  sent  one  of  her  men  to  enquire  who  he 
was  ;  then,  hearing  his  name  and  condition,  she  came  to 
meet  him  and  welcomed  him  with  all  courtesy,  avouching 
herself  exceeding  well  pleased  to  have  seen  him,  as  well  for 
the  goodly  report  she  had  heard  of  him  and  his  merit  as 
also  for  the  sake  of  his  mother,  with  whom  she  kept  a  fast 
friendship,  they  being  near  neighbours.  It  was  now  even- 
tide, wherefore  she  invited  him  to  abide  the  night  with  them 
and  straightway  despatched  one  who  should  advertise  his 
mother,  lest,  not  seeing  him  return  home  that  night,  she 
should  be  disquieted.  Don  Diego  kissed  the  hands  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  and  rendering  them  many  thanks  for 
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their  courtesy,  accepted  the  invitation.  Accordingly,  the 
widow  let  give  Don  Diego  a  horse  and  lead  his  jennet, 
which  was  outhreathed,  and  so  they  betook  themselves  in 
company  towards  the  castle.  As  they  went,  they  entered 
into  various  discourse  and  it  chanced  that  Don  Diego,  who 
was  a  very  handsome  and  agreeable  youth,  raising  his  eyes, 
encountered  full  with  those  of  Ginevra,  who  was  in  act  to 
look  fixedly  upon  him.  The  two  glances  were  so  ardent 
and  of  such  potency  that  Don  Diego  straightway  became 
sore  enamoured  of  her  and  she  of  him,  and  so  they  abode 
captives  each  of  other. 

The  enkindled  lover  gazed  upon  the  fair  damsel,  who 
might  have  been  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old  and  rode  a 
velvet-housed  palfrey  very  gracefully.  She  had  on  her  head 
a  quaintly-fashioned  hood,  with  a  plume  of  feathers  behind, 
which  covered  part  of  her  hair,  the  other  part  whereof  went 
waving  about  her  face  in  two  thick  curled  tresses  and  seemed 
to  say,  both  of  itself  and  by  the  mouth  of  whoso  beheld  it, 
"  Here  and  no  otherwhere  have  Love  and  the  Graces  made 
their  proper  nest ; "  whilst  from  her  fair  ears  there  hung  two 
jewels  most  curiously  wroughten,  in  each  a  precious  orient 
pearl.  Her  high  and  ample  brow  showed  broad  and  full, 
and  in  its  midst  a  most  precious  diamond  enchased  in  gold 
glittered  as  whiles  the  lovesome  stars  are  seen  to  sparkle  in 
the  serene  heavens.  Her  ebon-black  and  glistening  eyebrows, 
enarched  with  numberless  fine  and  short  hairs,  overhung,  at  a 
due  distance,  the  two  fair  eyes,  whose  resplendence  inflamed 
the  sight  of  whoso  beheld  them  on  such  wise  that  he  felt 
himself  wax  one  live  fire  and  whoso  gazed  fixedly  thereon 
was  blinded  as  he  who  would  fain  look  upon  the  blazing  sun, 
whenas  it  flameth  in  June  amiddleward  the  cloudless  sky. 
With  these  she  could  slay  every  one  and  whom  she  would 
restore  from  death  to  life.     The  slender  nose,  such  as  sorted 
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with  the  rest  of  the  lovesome  face,  divided  the  rosy  cheeks 
into  equal  parts,  the  which,  enhued  with  lively  white  and 
modest  red,  seemed  e'en  two  rosy  apples.  The  tiny  mouth 
had  two  lips,  which  seemed  two  lucent  and  precious  corals, 
and  whenas  she  spoke  or  laughed,  two  rows  of  orient  pearls 
showed  themselves,  wherefrom  so  sweet  and  dulcet  a  harmony 
was  heard  to  issue  and  such  grace  of  speech  that  it  had 
rendered  the  rudest  and  hardest  hearts  soft  and  compliant. 
But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  lovesome  chin  ?  What  of  the 
ivory  throat,  of  the  marble  shoulders  and  of  the  alabaster 
bosom,  whereas  she  hid  under  the  thinnest  of  veils  a  pair  of 
paps  round,  firm  and  delicate  ?  Her  virginal  breast  was  not 
much  upreared,  but  modestly  showed  its  charms  such  as  sorted 
with  the  damsel's  tender  age.  The  rest  of  her  slim  and  well- 
proportioned  person  might  lightly  be  judged  to  be  no  less 
fair,  inasmuch  as  no  manner  of  default  was  perceptible  therein, 
I  overpass  in  silence  the  slender  arms  and  the  fairest  hands, 
the  which  she  often  showed,  drawing  off  her  perfumed  gloves, 
to  be  taper,  white  and  delicate ;  nor  did  she  as  many  women 
do,  who,  thinking  to  approve  themselves  virtuous,  appear 
dull  and  melancholy,  but  showed  herself  in  countenance 
moderately  cheerful,  kindly,  courteous  and  modest.  A  slight 
chain  of  gold  of  very  curious  workmanship  encompassed  her 
straight  and  white  neck  and  hanging  down  liefore  her  breast, 
fell  in  the  amorous  valley  which  parted  her  ivory  paps.  Her 
vest  was  of  white  sendal,  all  curiously  slashed,  and  beneath 
it  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold  shone  blithely. 

What  while  they  fared  on  towards  the  castle,  Don  Diego, 
who  was  no  less  handsome  a  youth  than  she  a  fair  damsel, 
placed  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  on 
Ginevra's  right  hand  and  led  her  horse  along  by  the  reins, 
devising  with  her  the  while  of  divers  things.  When  they 
reached  the  castle,  the  mother  would  have  the  knight  rest 
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himself  awhile  and  caused  carry  him  to  a  chamber,  richly 
arrayed,  where  his  boots  were  drawn  off.  He  had  little 
desire  to  rest ;  nevertheless,  to  complease  the  lady,  he  put  off 
his  hunting  dress  and  donned  rich  raiment  which  she  let 
bring  him,  thinking  the  while  upon  the  damsel's  divine 
charms  and  himseeming  he  had  never  before  seen  such 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  what  while  he  abode  in  the 
chamber,  attended  by  sundry  of  the  lady's  men,  Ginevra 
could  not  put  out  from  her  mind  the  knight  whom  she 
had  seen  and  who,  in  that  brief  sight  she  had  had  of  him, 
had  seemed  to  her  the  goodliest,  the  most  engaging  and 
the  most  accomplished  youth  she  had  ever  beheld,  and 
in  thinking  of  him  she  felt  a  marvellous  joy,  such  as  she 
had  never  before  known  ;  in  fine,  all  unaware  thereof  as  she 
was,  she  felt  herself  ardently  enamoured  of  the  knight,  who, 
on  like  wise,  taking  thought  unto  her  and  admiring  now  this 
and  now  that  feature  of  her,  insensibly  drank  in  the  amorous 
poison  and  concluded  in  himself  that,  whereas  he  had  sought 
to  kill  a  stag,  he  had  been  mortally  stricken  with  Love's 
shaft  by  the  fair  damsel. 

Meanwhile,  Don  Diego's  servants,  having  sought  a  pretty 
while  and  found  no  trace  of  him,  made  off  homeward, 
thinking  he  had  returned  by  another  way.  When  they 
came  within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle,  they  encountered 
the  messenger,  sent  to  advertise  Don  Diego's  mother  not 
to  expect  him  that  evening,  and  for  that  it  was  now 
about  two  of  the  night,'  his  mother,  knowing  her  son  to 
be  lodged  in  a  goodly  place,  would  have  none  other  go 
thither  for  the  nonce.  To  return  to  the  two  new  lovers ; 
they  had   not  abidden   long  in   their  thoughts   ere   supper 

1  i.e.  two  hours  after  sunset  or  from  6  to  10.30  p.m.,  according  to 
the  season. 
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was  in  readiness,  the  which  was  set  in  a  saloon,  and 
the  knight,  being  carried  thither,  was  graciously  welcomed 
by  the  two  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  and  entertained 
with  pleasant  discourse.  Water  was  given  to  the  hands, 
whereupon  all  three,  at  the  hostess's  instance,  washed  and 
Don  Diego,  in  his  own  despite,  was  constrained  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  lady  seated  herself  on  his  right  and 
Ginevra  on  his  left  hand  and  the  others  sat  in  succession, 
according  to  their  degree.  The  supper  was  abundant  in 
various  and  delicatest  meats,  though  the  two  lovers  ate  little, 
and  the  hostess  had  let  draw  wines  of  great  price,  albeit  she 
and  her  daughter  drank  no  wine,  but  it  chanced  that  Don 
Diego  likewise  had  never  tasted  wine,  having  been  thus 
accustomed  from  a  child,  and  so  they  all  three  drank  water. 
But  I,  my  lord,  had  I  been  there,  I  should  have  fallen  in 
with  the  others,  who  all  drank  wine  ;  for,  to  my  thinking, 
all  the  viands  in  the  world  are  insipid,  wherein  wine  hath  no 
part,  and  certes,  the  better  the  wine,  the  more  it  relisheth 
the  meats.  The  gentlewoman,  who  was  a  goodly  talker, 
courteously  engaged  the  knight  in  various  discourse,  still 
praying  him  eat,  and  as  they  passed  from  one  subject  to 
another,  it  befell  that  Ginevra  also  began  to  take  part  in 
the  talk,  so  that  himseemed  he  was  in  Paradise ;  nor  was 
his  converse  less  pleasing  to  the  ladies. 

Discoursing  thus  and  feeding  delicately,  they  passed  the 
time  blithely,  and  whenas  they  had  supped,  the  knight  had 
much  converse  with  his  mistress,  but  dared  not  anywise 
discover  to  her  his  ardent  love,  save  in  so  far  as  to  tell  her  in 
general  terms  that  he  was  her  servant  and  would  fain  have 
her  command  him,  for  that  thereby  she  would  do  him  a  very 
great  favour.  The  damsel,  turning  a  thousand  colours, 
modestly  thanked  him  for  his  proffers  and  albeit  herseemed 
she  apprehended  from  his  fashions  and  his  speech  that  he 
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loved  her  on  no  common  wise,  nevertheless,  she  chose  not  to 
show  herself  aware  thereof,  so  she  might  in  the  future  the 
better  observe  his  mind.  The  sleeping-hour  come,  they  all, 
giving  one  another  (as  the  usance  is)  a  good  night,  betook 
themselves  to  bed,  but  how  it  fared  with  the  two  lovers 
whoso  hath  ever  found  himself  in  a  like  maze  may  lightly 
conjecture.  They  slept  not  anywhit  and  passed  the  night  in 
various  thought,  riow  fearing,  now  hoping,  now  rebuking 
and  now  heartening  themselves  to  ensue  the  emprise.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  Ginevra  she  had  seen  I  know  not  what 
in  the  knight  that  certified  her  and  gave  her  an  earnest  that 
he  loved  her  and  that,  if  she  set  her  heart  upon  him,  she 
would  not  love  in  vain,  and  with  this  thought  she  added  aid 
and  fuel  to  the  already  enkindled  flames.  Don  Diego, 
having,  to  his  seeming,  found  the  young  lady  debonair 
and  discreet  and  as  fair  and  engaging  as  might  be  conceived, 
felt  himself  afire  in  every  part  and  was  constrained  to  love, 
even  though  he  willed  it  not.  But,  himseeming  he  had 
in  some  measure  discovered  himself  to  her  and  had  not  found 
such  respondence  in  her  as  he  could  have  wished,  he  abode 
in  doubt  of  that  his  love.  However,  bethinking  himself  that 
she  was  yet  a  youngling  maid  and  that  it  behoveth  girls 
in  general  to  be  very  modest  nor  lightly  to  give  credence  to 
young  men's  toys,  he  was  somewhat  heartened  and  hoped  to 
win  her  by  loyal  service. 

Such,  then,  were  the  thoughts  that  night  of  the  two  new 
lovers,  and  at  daybreak  Don  Diego's  servants  came  to 
accompany  him  home.  The  lady  of  the  castle  was  already 
risen  and  having  given  order  that  the  dinner  should  be 
sumptuous  and  early,  would  not  have  the  knight  depart  in 
the  morning.  He  willingly  suffered  himself  to  be  enforced, 
as  one  who  would  fain  have  gazed  for  ever  upon  Ginevra, 
and  she,  arising  from  bed,  the  better  to  complease  her  lover, 
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clad  herself  very  richly,  but  with  so  quaint  a  grace  that  it 
seemed  all  things  laughed  about  her.  Having  well  viewed 
and  reviewed  herself  in  the  mirror  and  taken  counsel  to  boot 
with  her  waiting-women,  so  there  might  be  nothing  blame- 
worthy in  her,  she  came  forth  of  the  chamber  and  betook 
herself  to  a  garden,  where  her  mother  went  walking  in 
discourse  with  the  knight.  When  he  saw  her,  he  saluted 
her  respectfully,  gazing  fixedly  upon  her,  for  that,  if  afore- 
night  he  had  thought  her  passing  fair,  now  himseemed  that 
all  such  beauties  as  might  ever  be  desired  in  woman  or  had 
aye  been  fabled  of  writers  were  accomplished  in  her,  so  that 
he  could  not  remove  his  eyes  from  her.  On  like  wise 
herseemed  the  knight  was  e'en  the  goodliest  and  lovesomest 
youth  that  might  be  found  and  so,  gazing  amorously  one 
upon  other,  they  fed  their  eyes  with  that  sweet  sight.  They 
presently  heard  mass  in  the  castle  chapel  and  after  went  to 
dinner ;  and  when  they  had  dined  and  Don  Diego's  men 
were  ready  with  his  horses,  he  rendered  the  lady  of  the 
castle  such  thanks  as  most  he  might  and  knew  and  kissed 
her  hands,  avouching  himself  ever  most  prompt  in  her 
service.  Then,  turning  to  Ginevra,  he  humbly  kissed  her 
hands  and  would  fain  have  said  to  her  I  know  not  what,  but 
might  nowise  utter  a  word,  so  overcome  was  he  with  excess 
of  love,  and  still  less  could  he  loose  her  dainty  hand.  This 
was  to  the  damsel  a  certain  sign  that  the  knight  loved  her 
supremely ;  whereat  she  abode  exceeding  content  and  said 
with  a  trembling  voice,  "Signor  Don  Diego,  I  am  all 
yours. "  With  this,  taking  leave,  as  best  he  might,  of  all,  he 
mounted  to  horse  with  his  men  and  returned  to  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  recounted  the  loving  welcome  he  had  received 
and  the  great  honour  which  had  been  done  him. 

Now  there  was   an   ancient   friendship  Ijetween  the  two 
widows,  so  that  they  used  very  often  to  visit  each  other  and 
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eat  one  at  the  other's  house,  which  Don  Diego  hearing 
from  his  mother,  he  made  an  entertainment  and  thereto  let 
bid  Ginevra  and  her  mother.  The  entertainment  was 
most  goodly  and  pleasant  in  music  and  array  and  graced 
with  worshipful  and  fair  ladies,  and  the  knight,  dancing 
sundry  measures  with  Ginevra  and  waxing  little  by  little 
familiar  with  her,  began  with  apt  words  to  discover  to  her 
his  love  and  the  passion  he  sufilered  for  her.  She,  albeit  she 
would  fain  have  shown  herself  somewhat  coy,  nevertheless 
could  not  avail  thereunto  ;  whereby  he  very  easily  perceived 
that  she  burned  no  less  than  himself.  After  the  dancing, 
sundry  games  were  played  and  the  knight  left  nothing 
undone  that  might  please  the  company,  still  honouring 
Ginevra  and  her  mother  as  most  he  might.  The  two  lovers, 
then,  seeking  to  allay  the  flames  wherein  each  burned  for 
the  other,  did  but  increase  them,  each  drinking  amorous 
poison  from  the  other's  sight ;  and  the  young  man  continuing 
this  commerce  and  going  oftentimes  to  his  mistress's  house 
and  bidding  her  to  his,  the  two  mothers  became  aware  of 
their  love,  nor  did  the  thing  anywise  displease  them,  since 
the  knight's  mother  would  gladly  have  taken  Ginevra  to 
daughter-in-law  and  the  other  widow  would  no  less  gladly 
have  had  Don  Diego  to  son-in-law ;  but,  as  it  often  happeneth 
that  certain  scruples  which  folk  have  mar  a  thousand  goodly 
projects,  neither  cared  to  be  the  first  to  move  in  the  matter. 
Near  their  castles  was  the  dwelling-place  of  a  rich  knight, 
a  great  friend  of  Don  Diego,  to  whom  the  latter  was  sundry 
whiles  on  the  point  of  discovering  that  his  love  and  craving 
him  of  counsel,  but  forbore,  fearing  to  offend  his  mistress. 
The  privacy  between  the  two  lovers  was  already  grown  to 
such  a  pitch  that  Don  Diego  went  well-nigh  daily  to  the 
lady's  castle  and  there  abode  three  or  four  hours  a-pleasuring ; 
nay,  oftentimes  he  supped  there  and  after  returned  home,  so 
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that  every  one  perceived  that  their  love.  The  two  lovers 
desired  no  otherwhat  than  to  be  joined  together  with  the 
matrimonial  bond  ;  but  Ginevra  dared  not  discover  her  desire 
to  her  mother  and  the  knight  likewise  said  nought  to  his, 
wherefore  the  two  mothers,  themseeming,  to  boot,  they  were 
both  very  young  and  that  there  would  be  time  enough  to 
marry  them,  passed  it  over  without  saying  aught,  having 
pleasure  in  that  their  intercourse. 

Things  being  at  this  pass,  it  befell  that  a  very  fair  damsel, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  who  was  often  at 
Ginevra's  house,  fell  passionately  enamoured  of  Don  Diego 
and  studied  as  most  she  might  to  make  him  love  her;  but  the 
knight,  who  had  set  his  whole  heart  on  Ginevra,  took  no 
heed  of  aught  that  she  might  do.  Now  there  came  to  her  hands 
a  most  perfect  hawk  ami  she,  knowing  how  greatly  Don  Diego 
delighted  in  Ijirds  of  prey,  sent  to  give  it  to  him.  The 
knight,  without  further  consideration,  accepted  it  and  giving 
the  bearer  a  pair  of  hose,  returned  the  damsel  a  thousand 
thanks  and  proffered  himself  to  her  service  ;  then,  it  being  the 
season  for  hawking  at  partridges  and  the  hawk  proving  one  of 
the  best  that  might  be  found,  it  booteth  not  to  ask  if  he  held 
it  dear.  He  had  twice  sent  to  give  of  the  partridges  to 
Ginevra ;  moreover,  whenas  he  went  to  visit  her,  he  carried 
the  hawk  on  bis  wrist  and  discoursing  of  its  excellence,  said 
that  he  prized  it  as  his  veay  eyes.  Now,  as  hath  already  been 
said,  the  love  of  these  twain  was  patent  to  all  and  it  being 
one  day  discoursed,  at  Ginevra's  house  and  in  her  presence, 
of  Don  Diego,  who  was  commended  of  all  for  a  valiant  and 
accomplished  cavalier,  a  certain  Messer  Graziano  said  that 
Don  Diego  was  indeed  a  gallant  youth,  but  that  he  was  like 
the  potseller's  ass,  which  thrusteth  its  head  through  every 
door.  Ginevra,  marvelling  at  this  speech,  prayed  him  speak 
more  plainly  and  he,  who  thought  himself  a  great  wiseacre, 
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answered,  saying,  "Madam,  the  potters  who  go  with 
their  asses,  selHng  pots  and  pans  and  other  earthen  ware 
about  the  villages,  halt  at  every  door ;  and  so  doth  the 
knight  Don  Diego.  He  gallanteth  it  with  all  the  damsels 
he  seeth  and  is  presently  ardently  enamoured  of  the  daughter 
of  Don  Ferrando  della  Serra,  of  whom  he  hath  had  a  hawk 
which  he  holdeth  dearer  than  his  very  life. "  I  know  not  if 
this  goodman  blockhead  said  these  words  of  his  own  motion 
or  if  he  was  set  on  of  others  to  say  them  ;  I  only  know  that 
they  were,  as  you  shall  hear,  the  occasion  of  very  great 
mischief,  for  that,  whenas  Ginevra  heard  them,  she  left  the 
place  and  betook  herself  to  her  chamber,  where  she  fell  into 
such  a  passion  of  jealousy  and  after  into  so  sore  a  choler  that 
she  was  like  to  go  mad  ;  nay,  in  such  despite  did  she  take 
the  thing  that  the  love  she  bore  Don  Diego  she  changed  into 
cruel  hatred,  never  thinking  that  he  who  had  said  this  might 
have  been  set  on  by  others  or  have  spoken  of  sheer  envy  and 
malice. 

A  little  while  after,  up  came  the  knight,  as  of  his  wont,  to 
visit  his  Ginevra,  who,  hearing  that  he  had  lighted  down  at 
the  castle  gate,  retired  to  her  chamber  and  shut  herself  in. 
Don  Diego,  coming  into  the  hall,  fell  to  devising  with  the 
incensed  damsel's  mother  and  there  abode  a  pretty  while, 
having  on  his  wrist  the  hawk  in  question  and  recounting 
the  marvels  which  it  wrought.  Then,  seeing  that  Ginevra 
appeared  not,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  he  asked  what  was 
come  of  her  and  it  was  answered  him  that,  whenas  he  came, 
she  had  betaken  herself  to  her  chamber,  whereof  he  made  no 
more  words.  Then,  whenas  himseemed  time,  taking  leave 
of  the  lady,  he  departed  and  as  he  went  down  the  stair,  he 
encountered  one  of  the  damsel's  waiting-women,  whom  he 
charged  to  kiss  her  mistress's  hands  in  his  name.  Now  this 
chamber-woman  was  cognizant  of  their  loves  and  knowing 
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nothing  of  her  mistress's  despite  anent  the  hawlv,  did  his 
eir\l)assy  to  Ginevra,  who  had  already  learned  how  he  had 
come  with  the  hawk  on  his  fist  and  had  wonder-greatly 
extolled  it  and  doubted  not  but  he  had  brought  it  in  scorn  of 
herself.  Accordingly,  being,  to  boot,  firmly  persuaded  that 
he  paid  court  to  the  other  damsel,  she  accounted  herself 
mocked  and  slighted  of  him  ;  wherefore  she  was  fired  with 
yet  greater  despite  and  this  humour  had  gotten  such  hold 
upon  her  that  nothing  in  the  world  might  suffice  to  put  it 
out  of  her  head.  Presently,  the  chamber-woman  came  in  to 
her  and  did  the  knight's  errand  to  her ;  whereat,  yet  more 
despited,  "Oh  disloyal  lover,"  quoth  she,  "and  rash,  that, 
having  betrayed  me  and  forsaken  me  for  another  nowise 
equal  to  me,  yet  dareth  to  come  whereas  I  am  and  to  send 
to  kiss  my  hands  in  mockery  of  me  !  But  by  God  His  faith 
I  will  yet  do  him  such  honour  thereof  as  he  deserveth." 
With  this  she  told  the  maid  the  whole  story  of  the  hawk  and 
of  Don  Diego's  amours  with  Signor  Ferrando's  daughter. 

The  chamber-woman,  hearing  these  fables  and  holding 
them  for  true,  commended  her  mistress  amain  of  that  her 
purpose  and  so  added  fuel  to  the  fire.  Now  this  woman 
loved  a  young  man  of  the  household,  who,  I  know  not 
for  what  cause,  had  a  great  spite  against  Don  Diego  and 
it  irked  him  beyond  measure  that  he  was  to  take  Ginevra 
to  wife ;  wherefore,  understanding  the  occasion  of  the 
latter's  despite,  he  feigned  to  have  heard  from  a  credible 
person  that,  but  for  the  respect  he  bore  his  mother,  Don 
Diego  would  already  have  espoused  the  damsel  of  the 
hawk,  and  caused  the  chamber-wench  tell  her  mistress  this 
new  fable,  which  she  was  but  too  quick  to  believe. 
Accordingly,  being  resolved  to  cut  short  this  commerce 
and  banish  Don  Diego  her  presence,  she  called  a  page 
and  bade  him  station  himself  on  the  morrow  in  a  certain 
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place  without  the  castle,  where  he  must  needs  encounter 
Don  Diego,  as  he  came,  and  say  to  him,  "  Ginevra  Goldi- 
locks sendeth  me  to  you  and  biddeth  you  by  me  go  to 
the  place  whence  cometh  your  good  hawk  which  is  so 
dear  to  you,  for  that  here  you  will  take  neither  quails 
nor  partridges  more." 

The  page  accordingly  repaired  in  due  season  to  the 
place  assigned  him  and  abode  there  till  such  time  as 
Don  Diego  came  thither,  according  to  his  usance ;  whom 
whenas  he  saw,  he  made  towards  him  and  bespoke  him 
as  his  mistress  had  commanded  him.  The  knight,  who 
was  quick-witted  and  intelligent,  right  well  apprehended 
the  jargon ; '  wherefore,  without  going  farther,  he  returned 
home,  all  dejected,  and  there  betaking  himself  straight 
to  his  chamber,  wrote  such  a  letter  as  the  case  required  ; 
then,  taking  the  hawk,  he  killed  it  and  sent  it  with  the 
letter  to  Ginevra  by  a  serving-man  of  his,  whom  he  caused 
take  horse  to  that  end  ;  but  she,  when  the  servant  came 
before  her,  would  accept  neither  letter  nor  hawk  and  only 
answered  the  man  by  word  of  mouth,  saying,  "Good 
fellow,  tell  thy  master  never  to  come  before  me  more, 
for  that  I  am  very  clearly  certified  of  his  fashions  and 
thank  God  with  all  my  heart  that  I  have  become  betimes 
aware  of  his  little  faith."  With  this  cruel  message  the 
messenger  returned  to  his  lord  and  orderly  reported  to 
him  the  whole.  How  sore  dismayed  was  Don  Diego 
at  this  announcement,  how  confounded  he  abode,  how 
grievously  he  bemoaned  his  ill  chance  and  how  greatly 
he  was  afflicted,  is  not  to  be  told.  He  essayed  a  thousand 
means  to  undeceive  her  and  give  her  to  know  that  she 
was   beguiled   by   malicious   tongues,   but   all    in    vain,    for 

'   i.e.  obsturt-  and  fij;  urativc  speech  [geri^o). 
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she  would  nowise  sufTer  herself  to  be  appeased  nor  lend 
ear  to  the  soothfast  excusements  of  her  true  lover,  having 
gotten  that  her  false  conceit  so  firmly  riveted  in  her  heart 
that  it  was  impossible  to  uproot  it  thence  ;  wherefore  she 
would  receive  neither  letters  nor  messages  from  him. 

The  hapless  lover,  seeing  himself,  without  his  default, 
entreated  on  this  wise  and  unable  to  brook  so  sore  a 
chagrin  neither  finding  way  or  means  of  abating  his  flame, 
which  himseemed  must  still  go  waxing,  fell  into  such  a 
melancholy  that  he  was  like  to  die  thereof.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  apprehend  what  ailed  him,  seeing  he  no 
more  frequented  the  damsel's  company,  as  he  was  used, 
and  the  two  widows  laughed  thereat,  thinking  it  was  but 
childish  despite.  Now,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  in  vain 
essayed  all  remedies  and  means  which  might  profit  him, 
having  life  in  scorn,  but  unwilling  to  kill  himself  with  his 
own  hand,  he  determined  to  essay  another  way,  to  wit, 
to  remove  afar  from  the  cause  of  his  ill  and  go  wander- 
ing awhile  hither  and  thither,  hoping  this  should  abate 
him  his  so  sore  affliction.  Having  made  this  dire  resolu- 
tion, he  took  order  of  all  which  himseemed  well  to  carry 
with  him  and  amongst  other  things  let  make  anchorites' 
habits  for  himself  and  a  companion,  whom  he  purposed 
to  carry  with  him  whereassoever  he  went.  Moreover,  he 
wrote  a  letter  and  giving  it  to  one  of  his  serving- 
men,  said  to  him,  "I  am  about  to  go  abroad  on  an 
occasion  of  mine  and  would  not  have  my  mother  nor 
any  other  know  whither  I  go.  Do  thou,  therefore,  when 
I  have  departed,  tell  my  lady  mother,  an  she  ask 
whither  I  am  gone,  that  thou  knowest  not,  but  that 
I  said  I  should  return  within  a  score  days.  Then,  when 
four  days  shall  have  passed  after  my  departure  and  no 
sooner,    thou    shalt    carry  this   my  letter   that    I    now  give 
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thee  to  Ginevra  Goldilocks,  and  if  she  refuse  to  accept 
it,  give  it  to  her  mother ;  and  look,  as  thou  tenderest 
thy  life,  that  thou  transgress  not  this  ordinance." 

The  servant  bade  him  doubt  not  but  he  would  do  all  as 
he  had  enjoined  it  him ;  whereupon  Don  Diego  called 
another  and  a  most  trusted  servant  of  his,  a  man  of  worth 
and  versed  in  worldly  matters,  and  opened  to  him  his  whole 
heart  of  that  which  he  purposed  to  do.  The  good  honest 
man  much  blamed  that  his  unreasonable  determination  and 
strove  with  apt  arguments  to  dissuade  him  from  that 
extravagance,  but  could  do  nought  which  might  profit,  for 
that  his  master  was  resolved  to  do  thus.  Accordingly,  the 
loyal  and  loving  servant,  seeing  this,  bethought  himself  it 
were  a  lesser  evil  an  he  should  go  with  him,  for  that  he 
might  with  time  avail  to  put  this  humour  out  of  his  head  and 
abiding  continually  with  him,  might  keep  him  from  whatso- 
ever other  yet  more  harmful  chance  ;  wherefore  he  said  that 
he  would  go  with  him  and  would  never  abandon  him. 
Being  thus  of  an  accord  and  having  set  all  in  readiness,  they 
both  took  horse  that  same  night,  Don  Diego  mounted  upon 
a  good  jennet  of  marvellous  speed  and  the  servant  on  a  stout 
hackney  with  the  saddle-bags.  It  was  about  three  ^  of  the 
night  when  they  set  out  and  they  pricked  on  lustily  till 
daybreak,  when  they  fell  to  journeying  by  cross-roads  and 
unfrequented  ways,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  none  ;  and  so 
they  fared  on  till  well-nigh  midday,  it  being  the  month  of 
September  and  the  weather  not  overhoL 

The  knight,  himseeming  they  had  now  left  his  abode 
far  behind  and  might  with  safety  refresh  their  horses, 
repaired  to  a  hamlet  that  stood  withdrawn  from  any  highway 
and    there,   having  bought   that  which  behoved  unto  their 

'  i.e.  from  8.45  to  9.45,  the  time  being  (see  post)  September. 
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calllc  and  themselves,  they  ate  and  suffered  the  hurses, 
which  had  need  thereof,  to  rest  some  three  hours.  Then, 
remounting,  they  fared  on  three  days'  space  after  the  same 
fashion  and  came  presently  to  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain, 
many  miles  distant  from  the  high  road.  The  country  was 
wild  and  solitary,  full  of  divers  sorts  of  trees  and  abounding 
in  rabbits  and  hares  and  other  wild  creatures,  and  there  was 
a  grotto,  great  enough  for  many  folk,  near  which  welled  a 
clear  and  cool  spring.  When  the  knight  saw  this  place,  it 
pleased  him  infinitely  and  he  said  to  the  servant,  "  Brother, 
I  will  have  this  be  my  abiding-place,  what  while  this  brief 
life  shall  endure  unto  me."  Accordingly,  they  alighted 
there  and  easing  the  horses  of  their  bridles  and  saddles,  let 
them  go  whither  it  liked  them,  nor  was  there  ever  aught 
more  heard  of  them,  for  it  may  be  supposed  that,  cropping 
the  grass  and  straying  far  from  the  cavern,  they  became  food 
for  wolves.  The  knight,  having  let  lay  up  the  saddles  and 
bridles  and  other  gear  in  a  corner  of  the  cavern,  which  was 
very  spacious  and  all  hollowed  out  of  the  dry  rock,  put  off 
his  wonted  apparel  and  clothing  himself  and  his  servant  in 
the  hermits'  habits,  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  with 
branches  and  logs  of  wood,  so  no  wild  beast  might  enter 
therein.  Then  they  made  themselves  two  pallets  with  beech- 
leaves  as  best  they  might  and  so  they  abode  many  days, 
living  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts,  which  the  servant  killed 
with  a  crossbow  he  had  brought  with  him  ;  nay,  oftentimes 
they  fed  upon  roots  of  herbs,  on  wilding  fruits,  on  acorns 
and  the  like,  and  their  thirst  they  quenched  with  the  water 
of  the  spring,  a  thing  which  might  give  the  knight  no  annoy, 
he  drinking  no  wine. 

In  this  poor  and  sylvan  life,  then,  Don  Diego  abode  nor 
did  otherwhat  than  beweep  the  rigour  and  cruelty  of  his 
mistress,  and  like  a  wild  l)east  he  went  ranging  all  day  about 
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those  rugged  cliffs,  seeking  belike  some  bear  that  should 
ease  him  of  his  life.  The  servant  addressed  himself,  as  most 
he  might,  to  take  of  the  wild  animals,  and  when  the  occasion 
served  him,  he  exhorted  his  master  to  leave  that  brutish  life 
and  return  home  and  entreat  Ginevra  for  a  fool  as  she  was, 
who  knew  not  her  own  weal  and  merited  not  to  be  loved  of 
so  noble  and  rich  a  cavalier.  But,  when  he  entered  upon 
such  discourse  as  this,  Don  Diego  could  not  brook  to  have 
ill  said  of  his  mistress  and  bidding  him  speak  of  otherwhat, 
gave  himself  to  weeping  and  sighing,  on  such  wise  that,  in 
a  brief  space  of  time,  having  lost  his  natural  colour  and 
grown  lean  and  haggard,  he  resembled  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods  more  than  aught  else.  Moreover,  the  russet  habit 
and  the  cowl  which  he  wore,  the  beard  which  he  had  grown 
and  his  unkempt  hair  and  eyes  that  sank  daily  deeper  into 
his  head  had  so  transformed  him  that  there  was  nothing  left 
of  his  wonted  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  his  mother,  not  seeing  him  come  to  dinner 
in  the  morning,  enquired  concerning  him  and  the  servant, 
to  whom  the  knight  had  given  the  letter  to  deliver  to 
Ginevra  Goldilocks,  told  her  how  he  had  ridden  out  with 
one  sole  servant,  saying  that  he  would  return  within 
twenty  days;  whereat  the  good  lady  was  reassured.  Then, 
the  four  days  past  after  his  master's  departure,  the  man 
carried  the  letter  to  Ginevra,  whom  he  found  in  the 
saloon  with  her  mother,  and  making  her  due  obeisance, 
gave  the  letter  into  her  hand.  When  she  knew  that  it 
was  a  letter  from  Don  Diego,  she  cast  it  incontinent  on 
the  ground  and  said,  all  changed  of  colour  and  full  of 
anger,  "  I  thought  I  had  given  him  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  I  will  have  none  of  his  letters  or  messages." 
Iler  mother  laughed  and  said,  "  'Faith,  this  is  a  parlous 
choler  ;  give  me  the  letter  and  I  will  read  it." 
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One  of  those  of  the  house,  taking  up  the  letter,  handed  it 
to  the  lady,  who  opened  it  and  read  as  follows:  "Since 
mistress  mine,  my  innocence  findeth  no  favour  in  your  eyes, 
so  it  may  avail  to  impress  upon  your  heart  any  whit  of  its 
true  arguments,  I, — seeing  by  most  manifest  tokens  that  I 
am  irksome  unto  you,  nay,  indeed,  that  you  hate  me  mortally, 
and  unable  to  brook  that  I  should  in  whatsoever  least  trifle 
be  unto  you  a  cause  of  displeasure, — have  resolved  to  begone 
so  far  from  these  parts  that  neither  you  nor  any  other  shall 
evermore  have  news  of  me  ;  so  that,  if  I  abide  most  mis- 
fortunate,  you  at  the  least  may  live  content.  It  is  most  bitter 
unto  me  and  out  of  measure  grievous  to  see  myself  misprised 
of  you,  but  far  harder  and  more  tormentful  it  were  to  me  to 
know  that  you,  through  me  or  for  aught  that  I  may  do  (even 
though  it  be  well  done),  should  be  angered  or  ha%'e  it  in  ill 
part,  for  that  unto  me  every  torment  is  less  than  that  which 
is  engendered  in  me  of  one  sole  despite  of  yours.  And  since 
my  weakling  life  may  not  long  avail  to  endure  such  cruel 
tortures  as  I  presently  suffer  without  cease,  I  have  chosen, 
ere  it  come  to  nought  (which  will  be  shortly),  to  make  known 
in  this  my  last  letter  the  simple  truth  of  my  case,  not  for  that 
reproach  may  betide  you  thereof,  but  in  witness  of  my  inno- 
cence ;  so  that,  though  I  reck  not  to  live  in  your  disfavour, 
the  world  at  the  least  may  know  that  I  have  loved,  love 
and  shall  eternally  love  you  as  much  as  woman  can  be  loved 
of  man,  cherishing  an  assured  hope  that,  when  I  am  dead, 
you  will,  though  too  late,  have  compassion  of  me,  since  in 
the  end  you  will  know  that  I  never  did  nor  thought  to  do 
aught  which  might  reasonably  give  you  umbrage.  I  loved 
you,  as  you  know,  not  to  despoil  you  of  the  honour  of  your 
virginity,  but  to  have  you,  so  it  pleased  you,  to  wife,  and  of 
this  there  is  no  better  witness  than  yourself.  Now,  you 
having  shown  no  anger  against  me  save  on  account  of  the 


hawk  which  was  given  me  of  late,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Signer  Ferrando,  sent  to  give  me  the 
said  bird  and  meseemed  I  should  have  done  great  discourtesy 
to  refuse  it,  it  being  of  such  gifts  as  are  usual  between  gentle- 
folk ;  but  with  herself  I  have  never  spoken,  save  in  your 
house  and  in  your  presence.  If  she  loved  me  on  such  wise 
as  you  have  chosen  to  imagine,  I  know  not,  for  that  she  hath 
never  bespoken  me  thereof,  and  had  she  said  a  word  to  me 
thereof,  she  would  have  been  certified  that  I  had  but  one 
heart,  which  was  no  longer  at  my  disposition,  I  having 
already  made  you  an  irrevocable  gift  thereof.  Now,  she 
knowing  that  for  your  sake  I  have  throttled  her  hawk  and 
given  it  to  the  dogs  to  eat,  methinketh  she  must  be  certified 
that  I  love  her  no  whit,  and  this  should  likewise  have  given 
you  to  know  my  innocence  ;  but  a  thick  and  darkling  cloud 
of  cruel  and  unjust  despite  hath  veiled  and  blinded  your 
eyes  on  such  wise  that  it  suffereth  you  not  to  see  the  truth, 
nor  might  I  avail  to  give  you  other  testimony  of  my  innocence 
than  my  heart,  which  harboureth  with  you.  Be  it  then  so, 
since  thus  it  pleaseth  you.  You  having  me  in  hate,  I  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  hate  myself,  and  seeing  my  death  is 
pleasing  unto  you,  I  will  e'en  die  of  it.  One  sole  thing 
irketh  me,  to  wit,  that,  I  being  innocent,  you  must  needs 
abide  culpable.  My  death  will  be  but  a  brief  sigh  and  your 
cruelty  which  you  use  with  me  will  be  ever  before  your  eyes. 
I  pray  God  make  you  as  merry  as  you  will  have  me  sad  and 
so  to  Him  I  commend  you." 

When  the  lady  read  this  letter,  she  abode  full  of  astoni- 
ment  and  blamed  her  daughter  sore,  for  that  she  had 
brought  so  noble  and  worshipful  a  knight  to  such  a 
strait,  and  chid  her  amain  therefor ;  but  she  was  so 
incensed  and  so  inveterate  against  the  knight  that  it 
seemed   to   rejoice   her   to   hear   that  he  was  in   affliction. 
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The  lady  then  let  call  Don  Diego's  servant  and  asked  him 
how  long  it  was  since  his  master  had  departed  ;  whereto 
he  answered  that  it  was  five  days  agone.  "It  is  well," 
replied  the  lady;  "go  and  commend  me  to  his  mother." 
For  she  would  not  have  any,  save  her  daughter,  cogni- 
zant of  the  tenor  of  his  letter,  and  whenas  she  chid 
her,  they  were  alone.  Don  Diego's  mother,  the  twenty 
days  past,  seeing  not  her  son  return  and  having  awaited 
him  many  other  days  in  vain,  was  sore  afflicted  and  sent 
into  as  many  places  as  she  could  imagine  to  have  news 
of  him,  l)ut  could  never  learn  aught  of  him.  Then,  having 
understood  I  know  not  what  of  Ginevra's  despite  on 
account  of  a  hawk,  she  sent  to  the  damsel's  mother  to 
learn  if  she  knew  aught  of  her  son's  wherebeing ;  but 
she,  not  to  cast  her  into  despair,  chose  not  to  impart 
to  her  the  contents  of  his  letter  to  her  daughter.  Now 
what  was  the  life  of  Don  Diego's  unfortunate  mother,  let 
all  imagine  who  know  what  manner  of  thing  is  the  love 
of  a  mother  towards  a  son,  more  by  token  when  he  is 
valiant,  well  bred  and  full  of  goodly  usances.  She  wept 
all  day  long,  calling  on  her  son  like  one  beside  herself, 
and  bemoaned  herself  sore ;  but  died  not,  for  that  one 
dieth  not  of  grief,  so  the  torment  may  still  wax  greater. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  were  now  passed  since 
the  wretched  Don  Diego  departed  his  house,  to  company 
with  the  wild  beasts  in  caves  and  woods,  and  had  seen 
no  man,  save  his  servant ;  and  for  the  rude  life  which 
he  led  and  the  bitter  lamentation  he  made  and  the 
anguish  which  still  gnawed  at  his  heart,  he  was  so  dis- 
featured that,  had  his  mother  herself  seen  him,  she  would 
not  have  recognized  him.  But  fortune,  repenting  her  of 
the  woeful  indignities  which  the  poor  gentleman  had  so 
wrongfully   suffered,    began  to  relent.      It  chanced,    then. 
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that  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  before  bespoken  you, 
he,  to  wit,  of  whom  Don  Diego  thought  to  make  a 
confidant  of  his  love,  but  after,  I  know  not  why,  forbore 
to  say  aught  to  him,  faring,  on  his  return  from  Gascony, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  his  occasions,  through  those 
parts  whereof  Don  Diego  had  become  a  silvan  citizen, 
and  mistaking  his  way,  passed  before  the  cavern  afore- 
said, where  he  saw  many  human  vestiges ;  nay,  when  he 
was  some  bowshot  distant  thence,  himseemed  he  espied 
one  enter  therein,  but  could  not  discern  who  it  was. 
Now  this  was  Don  Diego,  who,  returning  from  a  neighbour- 
ing place,  where  he  went  oftentimes  bewailing  his  unhappy 
lot,  and  hearing  the  tramp  of  the  horses,  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  cavern. 

When  the  wayfaring  knight,  who  was  called  Roderigo, 
saw  this,  perceiving  that  he  had  missed  his  way,  he  bade 
one  of  his  servants  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  see  who  was 
therewithin  and  enquire  for  the  high  road.  The  man  went 
and  seeing  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  stopped  with  stakes, 
dared  not  approach  and  still  less  enquire  of  the  road, 
misdoubting  him  there  abode  thieves  therein  ;  wherefore,  he 
returned  to  his  master  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen  and 
the  suspicion  he  had.  The  cavalier,  who  was  valiant  and 
high  spirited  and  well  attended,  made  for  the  cavern  with 
all  his  company  and  calling  whoso  was  therein,  saw  the  gate 
open  and  Don  Diego's  serv-ant  come  forth,  so  changed  from 
that  which  he  was  used  to  be  that  he  seemed  a  very  wild 
man  of  the  woods.  Don  Roderigo  asked  him  who  he  was 
and  which  was  the  right  road  for  the  ensuing  of  his  journey ; 
whereto  quoth  the  servant,  "  We  are  two  poor  wretches, 
who,  as  fate  willed  it,  came  hither  of  our  ill  fortune  and 
here  abide  doing  penance  for  our  sins ;  but  what  country 
this  is  and  which  is  the  road,  I  cannot  undertake  to  tell 


you."  Don  Roderigo  was  taken  with  a  desire  to  view  the 
grotto  and  accordingly,  dismounting  with  certain  of  his 
men,  he  entered  the  place,  where  seeing  Don  Diego  who 
went  walking  to  and  fro,  but  not  recognizing  him,  he 
made  of  him  the  same  enquiry  which  he  had  made  of  his 
servant. 

What  while  he  talked  with  the  disguised  knight,  those 
who  had  dismounted  with  him  went  round  about  the  cavern 
hither  and  thither,  curiously  viewing  everything,  and  finding 
two  saddles  in  a  corner,  whereof  one  was  richly  garded  and 
quaintly  wrought,  one  of  them  said  jestingly  to  Don  Diego's 
servant,  "  Father  hermit,  I  see  here  neither  horse  nor  mule 
nor  ass ;  wherefore  you  were  better  sell  me  these  saddles." 
"If  they  please  you,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  hermit, 
"take  them  without  price."  Meanwhile,  Don  Roderigo, 
having  talked  with  Don  Diego,  but  to  no  purpose,  said  to 
his  men,  "Come,  let  us  leave  these  hermits  with  God  and 
cast  about  otherwhere  to  find  those  who  shall  show  us  the 
way."  Then  said  one  of  his  men  to  him,  "  Sir,  here  be  two 
saddles,  whereof  one  is  curiously  garnished  and  meseemeth 
it  hath  been  that  of  some  jennet. "  He  let  bring  them  before 
him  and  whenas  he  saw  the  goodly  one,  his  eyes  fell  straight 
upon  an  escutcheon  which  was  masterly  depicted  on  the 
saddle-bow  and  whereunder  was  this  device  written,  "  Que- 
brantar  la  fe  es  cosa  vncy/ea,"  which  in  our  tongue  meaneth, 
"  Breach  of  faith  is  a  passing  foul  thing. "  When  he  saw  the 
escutcheon  and  the  motto,  he  forthright  knew  the  saddle  to 
have  pertained  to  Don  Diego  and  therewith  it  occurred  to 
his  mind  that  the  latter  might  be  one  of  the  two  hermits  ; 
wherefore  he  considered  the  one  and  the  other  as  straitliest 
he  might,  but  could  recognize  no  semblant  of  his  friend,  so 
throughly  had  the  wild  life  which  the  latter  had  led  and  the 
immoderate  lamentation  which  he  still  made  changed  him 
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from  his  former  feature,   and  asked  them  how  the  saddle 
came  thither. 

Don  Diego,  who  had  recognized  the  other  at  first  sight 
and  sore  misdoubted  himself  to  be  known  of  him,  altogether 
changed  countenance  at  this  question  and  replied  that  they 
had  found  them  in  the  grotto.  Don  Roderigo,  seeing  the 
hermit's  change  of  colour  and  viewing  him  more  diligently, 
espied  a  mole,  which  he  had  on  his  neck,  garnished  with  six 
or  seven  hairs  brighter  than  burnished  gold  ;  whereupon, 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  was  Don  Diego,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  latter's  neck,  embracing  him  most  tenderly  and  saying 
the  while,  "  Surely  you  are  Seignior  Don  Diego. "  The  other 
hermit,  who  well  knew  Don  Roderigo,  seeing  him  weep  and 
embrace  his  master  thus  lovingly,  was  all  moved  to  pity  and 
began  to  weep  sore  with  many  sobs.  Don  Diego  himself, 
feeling  on  his  neck  one  of  the  dearest  friends  he  had  in  the 
world,  could  not  so  straitly  contain  himself  but  that,  in  his 
own  despite,  his  eyes  brimmed  over  with  tearful  dew,  yet 
withal  he  answered  him  nothing;  but,  Don  Roderigo  still 
saying,  "  Ay,  you  are  indeed  he  ;  you  are  my  friend  Seignior 
Don  Diego,"  he  suffered  his  face  be  channelled  with  many 
hot  tears  and  that  which  he  might  not  nor  would  express  in 
words,  natural  emotion  very  manifestly  discovered  by  means 
of  tears ;  wherefore  Don  Roderigo  repeated,  "  Sir,  you 
cannot  deny  it  me  ;  I  know  you  and  know  that  you  are  he. " 
At  the  last  Don  Diego  was  e'en  constrained  to  discover 
himself  and  said,  "Ay,  I  am  indeed  that  unhappy  Don 
Diego,  who  was  so  much  your  friend,  and  since  fortune  has 
brought  you  to  this  solitary  place,  I  pray  you  be  content 
with  having  seen  me  and  go  your  ways  and  leave  me  to 
finish  here  that  scantling  of  life  which  remaineth  unto  me 
nor  ever  discover  that  I  am  alive,  and  on  like  wise  charge 
these  your  men  not  to  betray  me  unto  any. " 
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Don  Rodcrigo,  weeping,  replied  lo  him  thus,  saying, 
"  Sir,  I  thank  God  that  I  have  discovered  you,  a  thing 
which  I  nowise  thought  to  do,  for  that  your  mother  and 
ail  believed  you  to  be  dead.  Now  do  you  address  your- 
self to  return  home  with  me  and  comfort  your  mother, 
who  mourneth  so  sore  for  your  loss,  and  console  her, 
together  with  your  friends."  Many  were  the  words  which 
passed  between  them,  but  Don  Diego  would  not  hear  of 
returning  home  and  taking  his  friend  apart,  punctually 
related  to  him  all  the  story  of  his  ill  fortune  and  of  his 
determination.  When  the  good  Don  Roderigo  heard  this, 
he  was  like  to  swoon  for  pity  and  remembering  him  of 
her  whom  he  himself  most  ardently  loved  and  fearing  to 
come  by  a  like  misadventure,  he  abode  well-nigh  dead, 
having  Don  Diego  in  such  compassion  as  he  would  have 
had  for  himself ;  wherefore  he  resolved  not  to  depart  thence 
without  him  and  using  every  persuasion  which  he  knew, 
studied  to  induce  him  to  leave  that  rude  and  brutish  life. 
But  he  could  never  say  so  much  to  him  nor  might  so 
persuade  him  that  he  would  consent  to  go  with  him,  for 
he  still  said  that  without  Ginevra  Goldilocks  her  favour 
he  would  never  depart  thence. 

Don  Roderigo,  seeing  that  he  wearied  himself  in  vain, 
besought  him  at  the  least  to  complease  him  in  this  much,  to 
wit,  that  he  would  promise  him  to  await  him  two  months  in 
that  place  and  change  his  manner  of  life,  for  that  he  felt 
assured  of  being  able  to  procure  Ginevra  to  make  peace  with 
him.  To  this  he  consented,  whereupon  Don  Roderigo  left 
him  his  own  bed,  which  he  carried  with  him  on  his  journeys, 
and  would  have  him  put  off  his  hermit's  habit  and  don 
his  own  clothes,  which  were  yet  in  the  cavern  ;  but  Don 
Diego  refused  to  change  his  habit  till  such  time  as  he 
should   have   his   lady's   peace.     Moreover,   Don   Roderigo 


left  him  two  mounted  serving-men  with  sufficiency  of 
monies,  so  one  or  the  other  of  them  should  still  procure 
him  from  some  neighbouring  village  victual  and  what  else 
he  needed,  against  he  should  return.  Then  with  many 
tears  he  took  leave  of  him  and  resumed  his  journey,  noting 
well  the  way,  that  he  might  avail  to  return  thither  again, 
and  as  he  fared  on,  he  still  pondered  the  ill  fortune  of 
his  unhappy  friend  and  blamed  the  damsel's  barbarous 
cnielty. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  charged  his  men  say 
none  of  them  a  word  of  Don  Diego,  and  for  that  he 
was  a  neighbour  and  familiar  of  Ginevra's  house,  he  fell 
to  visiting  there  more  often  than  of  his  wont  and  spying 
out  all  her  life  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Accordingly, 
learning  to-day  one  thing  and  to-morrow  another,  he 
lightly  enough  perceived  that  she  put  much  trust  in  a 
ser\^ing-man  who  had  been  reared  in  the  house;  wherefore 
he  set  himself  to  clap  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
and  to  gain  his  goodwill  with  gifts  ;  nor  had  he  long 
used  this  practice  ere  he  knew  from  him  all  Ginevra's 
secrets.  On  this  wise  he  learned  that  she,  after  her 
falling  out  with  Don  Diego,  had  become  enamoured  of 
a  young  Biscayan,  who  had  some  small  jurisdiction^  in 
a  village  of  his  native  province  and  served  in  her  house 
as  esquire  carver,  a  man  of  many  words,  who  made  him- 
self out  very  rich,  under  expectation  of  the  death  of 
certain  his  kinsfolk.  He  was  not  presently  at  home,  but 
was  shortly  to  return  thither,  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
back,  Ginevra  had  agreed  to  begone  with  him  into  Biscay, 
together   with   a  waiting-woman  of  hers  and   the   serving- 
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man  in  question.  When  Don  Roderigo  heard  this,  he 
marvelled  sore  at  this  great  folly  which  Ginevra  was 
minded  to  do  and  said  in  himself,  "  Alack,  girl,  how 
ungrateful  thou  art  and  how  cruel  to  the  long  and  faithful 
service  of  so  noble,  rich  and  valiant  a  knight  as  Don 
Diego,  who  loveth  thee  far  more  than  his  proper  life  ! 
But,  so  my  powers  fail  me  not,  I  trust  to  baulk  thee  of 
thine  ill-ordered  designs  and  to  see  thee  Don  Diego's  and 
not  another's."  Then  said  he  to  the  servant  who  had 
discovered  to  him  the  plot,  "Verily  this  damsel  doth  well 
to  take  herself  a  husband,  since  it  seemeth  her  mother 
concerneth  not  herself  to  marry  her.  She  is  young  and 
fair  and  of  apt  age  and  hath  taken  a  gentleman ;  and 
if  he  be  not  so  rich  as  might  be  wished,  she  hath  good 
enough  for  both,  since  after  her  mother's  death  she  will 
al)ide  heir  unto  all." 

This  said,  he  abode  on  the  watch,  against  the  coming 
of  the  young  Basque,  who  returned  in  three  days'  space, 
l)ringing  with  him  two  of  his  countrymen,  tall  fellows  of 
their  person,  to  bear  him  company  on  his  departure  with 
Ginevra.  The  very  day  he  arrived,  Don  Roderigo  was  at 
Ginevra's  castle  and  seeing  her  lover  returned,  said  to  the 
servant  his  friend,  "  I  see  the  gallant  returned,  and  you  will 
soon  be  on  the  wing.  An  thou  have  need  of  aught,  ere  you 
depart,  ask  it  and  look  thou  manage  matters  discreetly  and 
tell  not  such  things  to  every  one.  To  me  thou  mayst  tell 
all,  for  that  never  shall  a  word  thereof  escape  me.  When  do 
you  set  out?  "  Quoth  the  servant,  "We  set  out,  according 
to  that  which  my  mistress  told  me  an  hour  agone,  on  such 
and  such  a  night  at  the  fourth  hour."  The  knight,  having 
learned  this,  returned  to  his  castle,  where  he  ordered  all  that 
seemed  to  him  needful  for  the  doing  of  that  which  he  had 
in  mind. 
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The  appointed  night  come  whenas  Cinevra  was  to  flee 
with  her  lover,  she  and  the  damsel  who  slept  with  her  came 
down  at  the  fourth  hour  from  a  window,  where  a  ladder  was 
in  readiness,  so  softly  that  none  heard  them  and  went  forth 
the  demesne  to  a  place  where  the  horses  were  in  waiting  and 
there  mounting  all,  rode  off.  Don  Roderigo,  who  knew  the 
road  they  should  take,  had  that  evening  ambushed  himself, 
with  half  a  score  of  stout  fellows,  his  vassals,  in  a  wood  some 
six  miles  distant  from  any  habitation.  Accordingly,  some 
two  hours  before  day,  the  fugitives  drew  near  the  place 
where  the  knight  lay  in  wait  with  his  men-at-arms,  whom  he 
had  well  lessoned  in  that  which  it  behoved  them  do,  and 
when  they  came  overagainst  the  ambush,  Don  Roderigo 
rushed  out  with  his  men,  crying,  "  Ho,  traitors,  you  are 
dead  men  !  "  Then,  with  his  lance  couched,  he  ran  straight 
at  the  gallant,  whom  he  knew,  for  all  it  was  night,  and 
dealing  him  a  swashing  stroke  with  the  point,  thrust  him 
through  and  through  the  throat,  so  that  the  luckless  wretch 
fell  to  the  ground  dead.  The  Basques,  seeing  their  chief 
slain  and  unknowing  who  had  killed  him  (for  the  knight  and 
his  men  were  strangely  attired,  so  they  might  not  lightly  be 
recognized),  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  fled  whither  it  most 
pleased  them  ;  the  which  they  might  very  lightly  do,  for  the 
knight's  companions,  seeing  they  stood  not  upon  their 
defence,  as  they  looked  for  them  to  do,  addressed  themselves 
to  take  the  two  women  and  the  servant  who  had  discovered 
the  matter,  exhorting  them  to  fear  nothing.  Don  Roderigo 
let  straightway  set  the  dead  youth  on  his  horse's  back,  having 
first  stopped  the  holes  in  his  throat  with  cloths,  so  there 
might  come  no  more  blood  therefrom,  and  made  all  mount 
and  ride. 

Ginevra  wept  passing  bitterly  and  shrieked  sore ;  where- 
upon one  of  the  men-at-arms,  who  had  a  great  black  beard 
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and  goggle   eyes   and   showed   as   he   were   the   Archficml 
himself,  came  up  to  her  threateningly  with  a  poniard  in  his 
hand  and  said  to  her  in  a  terrible  voice,  "  I  vow  to  God,  an 
thou  cry  out,  I  will  slit  thy  gullet.     Hold  thy  peace  ;  thou 
hast  better  than  thou  descrvest,  for  it  is  thy  weal  that  is 
toward  and  thou  knowest  it  not."     Then  they  rode  till  they 
reached  a  little  chapel  out  of  the  road,  where  they  buried  the 
dead  man  as  quickliest  they  might  and  remounting,  fared  on. 
About  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour  of  the  day  they  halted  in  a 
coppice  near  a  village,  and  there,  sending  to  buy  victual  for 
themselves    and    their    cattle,    they   refreshed    themselves. 
Ginevra  still  wept  and  ate  little  or  nothing  nor  might  anywise 
learn  who  were   those  who  had  carried  her  off;    for  they 
harboured  anights  in  houses  far  from  any  village  and  suffered 
none  to  speak  with  her  or  her  waiting-woman  or  servant. 
At  the  last,  being  lodged  one  night  in  a  little  village,  some 
seven  miles  from  the  grotto  where  Don  Diego  harboured,  Don 
Roderigo  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  his  friend,  giving  him  to 
know  what  had  passed  and  advising  him  that  he  and  his 
company  would  be  there'  with  him  before  dinner-time.     It 
was  now  some  fifty  days  since  he  had  left  the  wretched  lover 
in  some  hope  of  regaining  his  mistress's  favour,  and  mean- 
while,  having  fared  well   enough   and   abidden   in   blither 
company  than  of  his  wont,  he  had  in  great  part  recovered  his 
natural   colour   and  felt  himself  well-nigh   restored   to   his 
former  comeliness  and  vivacity.     Now,  when  he  understood 
from  his  friend's  messenger  how  things  stood,  he  abode  a 
pretty  while  astonied  and  in  a  manner  beside  himself;  then, 
bethinking  him  that  in  an  hour's  time  he  should  see  her 
whom  he  so  loved,  he  felt  his  blood  boil,  his  heart  beat  and 
a  cold  sweat  overrun  all  his  limbs,  besides  a  thousand  other 
affections,  so  that  he  could  not  contain  himself  nor  knew 
what  to  do. 


Meanwhile,  as  they  drew  near  the  cavern,  Don  Roderigo 
came  up  to  Ginevra,  from  whom  he  had  still  held  aloof 
thitherto,  and  said  to  her,  who  yet  wept  without  ceasing 
for  the  death  of  her  gallant  and  the  plight  wherein  she 
found  herself,  "  I  know,  mistress  mine,  that  you  will 
marvel  amain  to  see  me,  and  it  will  seem  to  you  most 
grievous  that  I,  who  have  still  been  a  friend  of  your 
family  and  have  never  suffered  any  injury  at  your  hands, 
should  have  taken  you  on  the  highway  and  carried  you 
off  into  desert  places.  But,  when  the  occasion  thereof 
shall  be  shown  you,  I  doubt  not  anywhit  but  you  will 
yield  yourself  unto  reason  and  that  I  shall  be  commended 
of  you.  And  since  we  are  now  hard  by  the  place 
whither  I  have  to  bring  you,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  brought  you  hither  to  despoil  you  of  your  maiden- 
head, (for  you  know  I  bum  for  another),  but  to  restore 
you  your  honour  and  fair  fame,  which  you. went  recklessly 
seeking  altogether  to  mar ;  nay,  for  another  have  I  done 
this,  which  he  would  have  done  for  me  in  like  case. 
Now,  not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense.  Seignior  Don 
Diego,  whom  you  once  loved  so  well, — he  who  hath  still 
so  faithfully  loved  and  yet  loveth,  nay,  rather  adoreth 
you,  and  who,  unable  to  brook  the  fierceness  of  your 
despite,  hath,  in  his  despair,  shut  himself  up  in  a  cavern, 
to  live  as  a  wild  man  of  the  woods,  out  of  all  hope  of 
pertaining  longer  to  the  world, — is  he  to  whom  I  carry 
you."  Then,  telling  her  how,  on  his  way  back  from 
Gascony,  he  had  found  him  in  the  desert  grotto  and  all 
that  he  had  concerted  with  him,  he  prayed  her  dry  her 
tears,  put  off  her  despite,  for  which  there  was  no  manner 
of  reason,  and  receive  Don  Diego  into  her  wonted  favour. 
The  frenzied  damsel  was  so  confounded  and  so  beside 
herself  at  this  speech  that  she  could  scarce  utter  a  word. 
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more  by  token  she  was  in  such  rage  and  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  new  lover  that,  could  she  have  torn  out  Don 
Roderigo's  eyes  with  her  own  hands,  she  would  have  done 
it  more  than  willingly.  Moreover,  hearing  him  named 
whom  she  bitterly  hated,  her  chagrin  redoubled  on  her,  so 
that  she  was  like  to  burst  for  despite  and  turning  to  the 
knight,  said  to  him  angrily,  "I  know  not  how  such  an 
injury  as  you  have  disloyally  done  me  can  ever  be  forgiven 
of  me.  Think  not  that  I  mean  to  rail  and  vent  myself  in 
words,  like  a  common  scold,  for  that  the  case  suffereth  it 
not ;  nay,  but  I  will  lay  up  the  whole  in  my  heart,  and  if 
ever  an  occasion  betide  me  of  avenging  myself  thereof  on 
whatsoever  wise,  I  will  let  you  know  that  you  have  played 
the  part  of  an  assassin  and  not  of  a  knight.  Suffice  it  for 
the  nonce  to  say  that  it  pertaineth  not  unto  you  to  take  more 
care  of  my  affairs  than  I  choose  to  take  for  myself.  I  am  free 
and  can  do  that  which  liketh  me ;  let  me  then  go  whither  I 
please  and  take  not  upon  yourself  the  control  of  other  folk's 
business,  but  govern  yourself  and  you  will  do  well ;  for  that, 
what  while  you  keep  me  a  prisoner  on  this  wise,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  carry  me  where  Don  Diego  is,  but  you  may  never 
•avail  to  cause  me  abide  with  him  of  my  free  will  nor  make 
me  anywise  love  him.  Nay,  I  had  rather  slay  myself  on 
whatsoever  wise  than  suffer  him  to  enjoy  me  ;  wherefore  you 
will  do  aright  to  let  me  go  whither  it  pleaseth  me  with  this 
my  handmaid  and  this  serving-man. " 

The  knight  strove  amain  with  many  arguments  to  persuade 
her  of  that  which  she  were  best  do,  but  all  in  vain,  so 
stubborn  she  was  and  full  of  despite.  In  the  midst  of  these 
discoursements  they  came  to  the  cavern,  where  Don  Diego, 
seeing  his  cruel  mistress,  who  had  been  already  set  on  the 
ground,  cast  himself  humbly  at  her  feet  and  weeping  sore, 
cried  her  mercy,  an  he  had  ever  offended  her ;  but  she,  all 
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full  of  venom  and  womanly  rage,  turned  away  her  face  and 
deigned  not  to  look  upon  him  or  speak  to  him.  Don  Diego, 
seeing  this,  rose  to  his  knees  and  with  a  thousand  prayers 
and  burning  tears,  bespoke  her  thus,  saying,  "  Since, 
mistress  mine,  my  sincere  fidelity  cannot  win  credence  with 
you  and  since  I  cannot  live  without  your  favour,  be  this  at 
the  least  not  denied  me  of  you,  as  the  last  boon  which  I 
shall  ask  you,  an  there  abide  in  you  any  jot  of  grace  and 
nobleness  ;  to  wit,  that  you  will  with  your  own  hands  take 
of  me  such  vengeance  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  you  ; 
the  which  will  be  to  me  a  cause  of  supreme  contentment, 
seeing  you  are  fain  to  satisfy  yourself  of  my  blood.  And 
certes  I  were  far  better  content  you  by  dying  than  abide 
alive  in  your  disfavour  ;  for  that,  knowing  that  my  life 
irketh  you  and  that  my  death  will  be  pleasing  to  you,  I  shall 
be  constrained  for  your  satisfaction  to  slay  myself  with  mine 
own  hand,  so  I  may  at  the  least  be  able  to  say  that  I  have 
for  once  contented  you. " 

The  damsel  abode  dourer  than  a  cliff  of  the  sea  nor  deigned 
to  answer  the  suppliant  knight  one  word  ;  which  Don 
Roderigo  seeing  and  such  cruelty  infinitely  displeasing  him, 
he  turned  to  her,  moved  by  just  wrath  and  rightful  despite, 
and  said  to  her  with  a  stern  air,  "  I  see  well  it  will  behove 
me  put  my  hand  to  the  dough  and  do  what  I  would  fain 
eschew.  Wherefore,  hearken  to  me,  Ginevra,  and  take  heed 
imto  that  which  I  say.  Do  thou  either  forgive  this  gentleman, 
who  hath  never  wronged  thee,  and  restore  him  thy  favour, 
which  he  hath  merited  a  thousandfold,  or  look  for  me  to  use 
severity  with  thee  and  these  of  thine  and  constrain  thee,  in 
thy  despite,  to  do  that  which  thou  shouldst  already  have 
done  of  thine  own  motion,  for  I  vow  to  God,  never  was 
woman  ungrateful  and  cruel  like  unto  thee.  Thinkest  thou, 
if  he,  as  thou  dccmest,  had,  in  scorn  of  thee,  accepted  the 
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accursed  hawk  to  gift  and  had  loved  Don  Fcrrando's  daughter 
more  than  thee,  that  he  would  have  killed  the  bird  and  come 
to  abide  in  this  solitary  place  and  live  in  desert  caves  as  do 
the  wild  beasts  ?  What  hindered  him  from  taking  her  to 
wife  and  living  a  merry  life  with  her,  had  he  willed  it  ?  And 
belike  it  would  serve  thee  aright  that  he  should  contemn 
thee  as  thou  deservest  and  give  thee  to  the  wolven  to  eat  and 
cause  thee  lament  in  good  earnest  and  get  himself  another 
mistress.  Indeed,  he  might  justly  (did  not  the  overmuch 
love  he  beareth  thee  blind  him  and  suffer  him  not  to 
discern  the  truth)  complain  of  thee  and  bitterly  reproach 
thee ;  nay,  rather  he  should  hate  thee  for  a  deadly  and 
barbarous  enemy  and  altogether  despise  thee,  considering 
that  he  hath  without  cause  been  so  foully  forsaken  of 
thee.  Nay,  if,  perdie,  thou  hadst  but  chosen  to  lover  a 
youth  rich  and  handsome  and  valiant  and  noble  as  himself ! 
Marry,  the  fine  choice  that  thou  hast  made  among  the 
multitude  of  gentlemen  that  be  in  these  our  parts  !  Thou  must 
needs  cleave  to  thy  worser  part  and  love  a  penniless  braggart 
of  a  Basque,  who  never  spoke  the  truth  save  in  error. 
Methinketh  he  was  carrying  thee  into  Biscay  to  cause  thee 
tend  goats,  for  it  is  well  known  what  he  possessed  ;  had  he 
abidden  at  home  and  entertained  but  a  page,  he  had  not  had 
wherewithal  to  live  six  months.  But  thou  wilt  say  belike, 
'  I  am  rich  and  have  substance  enough  to  live  worshipfully, 
according  to  my  quality. '  Bethink  thee  that  thy  mother  is 
yet  a  young  woman  and  may  live  long  and  that,  what  while 
she  liveth,  she  is  mistress  of  all,  and  hadst  thou  taken  the 
Basque  to  husband,  she  would  never  have  consented  to  see 
thee  more,  in  which  case  I  know  not  how  thou  wouldst  have 
lived  ;  nay,  thou  wouldst  have  envied  the  dead.  Marry,  if 
Don  Diego  would  be  counselled  by  me,  his  affairs  would  go 
better  and  thou  wouldst  be  eternally  dishonoured  nor  wouldst 
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lightly  find  one  who  would  have  thee  to  wife  ;  for,  were  it 
known  that  thou  hadst  fled  with  a  Basque,  thine  own  house- 
hold servant,  who  would  think  but  thou  hadst  been  his 
leman  ?  Folk  are  far  readier  to  believe  ill  than  good.  But 
since  Don  Diego  so  willeth  it,  let  him  e'en  ensue  this  his 
love  and  prize  and  love  thee  out  of  reason.  Bethink  thee, 
then,  of  that  which  I  have  said  to  thee  and  henceforth  put 
off  this  thine  obstinacy  and  barbarous  cruelty  and  counsel 
thyself  well,  so  thou  mayst  not  have  cause  to  come  unto  that 
which  thou  wouldst  not  ;  for  thou  mayst  hold  it  for  certain 
that  I  have  not  made  a  beginning  of  this  emprise  to  leave  it 
unaccomplished.  Thus,  then,  I  set  before  thee  water  and 
fire ;  do  thou  take  that  which  most  pleaseth  thee. " 

Thereupon  the  damsel,  stubborner  and  more  obstinate 
than  ever,  with  a  stern  and  angry  countenance,  haughtily 
and  not  as  a  tender  and  fearful  girl,  but  as  a  woman 
inured  to  a  thousand  shifts  of  adverse  fortune,  replied  to 
Don  Roderigo  on  this  wise,  saying,  "  Sir  knight,  thou 
hast  said  that  which  pleased  thee,  good  or  bad  as  it  may 
be,  for  of  that  I  care  not  presently  to  dispute  with  thee; 
but  I  will  have  thee  to  know  that  I  am  resolved  rather 
to  suffer  every  cruellest  torment  than  anywise  to  love  this 
disloyal  man ;  and  if  thou,  as  thou  threatenest,  deal  me 
death,  I  will  gladly  receive  it  and  go  bear  my  hapless 
lover  and  husband  company,  whom  thou  hast  cruelly 
butchered.  So  that,  begin  at  which  end  it  pleaseth  thee, 
thou  wilt  still  find  me  constant,  for  neither  thou  nor  all 
the  world  will  ever  make  me  love  this  man." 

Such  was  the  pity  that  overcame  Don  Roderigo  at 
these  cruel  words  of  the  incensed  damsel  that,  imagin- 
ing himself  to  be  before  his  mistress  and  that  she, 
despited  against  him,  said  the  like  things  to  him,  he  was 
like    to   swoon   away   and    needs   must   he   lay   himself  on 
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the  ground,  where  he  abode  a  pretty  while  with  his  vital 
spirits  so  feeble  and  so  dismayed  that  he  might  not  avail 
to  utter  a  word.  Meanwhile,  the  damsel's  waiting-woman 
and  serving-man,  who  feared  lest  Don  Roderigo  should 
do  them  a  mischief,  cast  themselves  at  their  mistress's 
feet  and  besought  her,  weeping,  that  she  would  deign  to 
comply  with  the  former's  honourable  demands  and  make 
peace  with  Don  Diego  ;  but  they  preached  to  deaf  ears. 
The  tearful  Don  Diego,  hearing  his  lady's  cruel  reply,  sank 
to  the  earth  insensible,  whereupon  his  fellow-hermit  ran 
to  him  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  shook  him,  as  it 
is  used  to  do  in  such  cases ;  whilst  all  the  others  came 
round  about  Ginevra  and  bespoke  her  with  all  that 
occurred  to  them  to  mollify  her ;  but  she  abode  unmoved 
thereby,  like  a  rugged  rock  amiddleward  the  waters  of 
the  sea. 

Presently,  Don  Roderigo,  having  somewhat  recovered 
himself  and  bethinking  himself  what  he  should  do,  could 
not  brook  to  see  his  friend  in  that  tribulation  and  said 
to  Ginevra,  sighing  the  while,  "  I  marvel  sore  at  thee 
nor  know  I  how  such  barbarous  cruelty  can  harbour 
in  the  breast  of  a  youngling  maid.  Methought  I  was 
presently  before  mirte  own  lady  and  heard  from  her  as 
malignant  a  reply  as  that  which  thou  lastly  madest  me, 
so  that  meseemed  my  heart  was  stabbed  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  meseemeth  yet  it  is  all  transpierced  with  keenest 
spears.  And  for  that  by  mine  own,  which  is  imaginary, 
I  measure  that  most  cruel  pain  which  this  unfortunate 
Don  Diego  suffereth  for  thee  without  cease,  nor  know 
I  how  he  dieth  not,  I  have  determined  to  rid  thee  of 
annoy  and  by  giving  him  one  pain,  to  relieve  him  of  this 
which  he  endureth  and  of  all  others,  trusting  that  he 
will  with   time   recognize   that   I  have  done  for  his  weal 
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•and  that  all  the  world  will  commend  me  therefor." 
Therewith  he  turned  to  his  men  and  said  to  them, 
' '  Carry  this  barbarous  damsel  to  some  other  grotto  here- 
nigh  and  wreak  upon  her  such  punishment  as  she  de- 
serveth.  Moreover,  that  our  dealings  may  be  secret,  cut 
the  throats  of  her  waiting- woman  and  serving-man  also; 
so  will  none  abide  to  discover  our  affairs." 

At  this  dire  commandment  the  damsel,  all  dismayed, 
gave  a  loud  shriek  and  the  poor  maid  and  serving-man, 
weeping,  cried  out  for  mercy.  Don  Roderigo's  servants 
made  a  show  of  offering  to  execute  their  master's  com- 
mandment ;  whereupon  Ginevra,  without  weeping,  said  to 
them,  "Good  fellows,  I  pray  you  deal  death  to  me  alone 
and  spare  these  my  people.  And  thou,  Roderigo,  why 
wouldst  thou  put  these  to  death,  who  have  never  wronged 
thee?"  At  this  juncture,  Don  Diego,  coming  to  himself, 
signed  to  all  to  stay  and  turning  to  Don  Roderigo,  said, 
"  Sir,  should  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  might  never  requite 
such  obligations  as  I  have  unto  you,  for  that  this  far  over- 
passeth  mine  every  ability ;  but,  knowing  how  you  love 
me,  I  pray  you  do  me  a  favour,  which  will  make  me 
yet  more  beholden  to  you,  if  more  may  be.  You,  of 
your  courtesy,  have  done  for  me  far  more  than  I  would 
have  done  for  myself.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  carry  this  my 
lady  back  to  her  house  and  bear  her  such  company  as 
you  would  bear  your  sister,  for  that,  sore  as  it  is  to  me 
to  see  myself  scorned  of  her  whom  I  love  more  than  my 
life,  it  were  far  more  grievous  and  noyous  to  me  to  see 
her  in  affliction  through  me.  Wherefore,  so  she  may  not 
of  her  sufferance  add  more  torment  unto  me,  let  her  go 
where  most  it  pleaseth  her ;  for  that  I  will  abide  and 
end  my  few  remaining  days  in  this  desert  cave,  with 
this  consolation  at  the  least  that  she  is  out  of  travail." 
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Marvellous  indeed  is  tlie  might  of  Love,  whenas  he 
chooseth  to  use  it,  and  oftentimes  he  maketh  light  and 
easy  things  which  appear  impossible.  The  damsel, — whom 
all  her  lover's  devotion  and  all  the  misery  in  which  she  saw 
him  and  the  death  which  seemed  to  hover  before  her  sight 
had  not  availed  to  soften, — at  these  his  last  words,  opening 
the  eyes  of  her  understanding,  relented  from  her  barbarous 
obduracy  and  confessing  Don  Diego's  truth  and  constancy, 
threw  herself  on  his  neck,  weeping  bitterly  and  abode  a 
great  while,  without  availing  to  utter  a  word ;  then,  kissing 
him,  she  craved  his  pardon.  What  was  Don  Diego's  joy  at 
this  moment  let  him  conceive  who  loveth  and  might  haply 
find  himself  in  like  affliction  ;  and  great  was  the  satisfaction 
of  one  and  all.  Thereupon  Don  Roderigo,  having  taken 
counsel  of  the  whole  with  Don  Diego  and  the  damsel, 
straightway  despatched  a  trusty  man  of  his  to  the  two 
mothers,  of  whom  he  was  known,  and  sent  to  them  to  say 
what  he  purposed  should  be  done.  Then  they  dined  all  in 
company  and  presently  mounting  to  horse,  arrived  in  four 
days'  time  at  Don  Roderigo 's  dwelling. 

The  two  mothers,  hearing  the  good  news  of  their  children 
and  understanding  their  mind,  gave  out  that  Don  Diego  and 
Ginevra  had  departed  of  one  accord  and  had  abidden  at  a 
castle  of  Don  Roderigo 's,  where  they  had  been  married,  and 
took  order  withal  for  the  holding  of  sumptuous  and  goodly 
nuptials  with  the  utmost  pomp,  as  sorted  with  their  wealth 
and  nobility.  Accordingly,  all  things  being  in  readiness,  the 
two  lovers  repaired  with  Don  Roderigo  to  the  castle  of  the 
damsel's  mother,  where  they  found  Don  Diego's  mother, 
with  a  noble  and  goodly  company.  There,  having  celebrated 
the  espousals,  they  fell,  as  the  usance  is,  to  feasting  and 
merry-making ;  and  that  same  night  the  newly-wedded  pair 
consummated  holy  matrimony  and  applied  themselves  thence- 
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forth  to  live  l^lithely,  often  remembering  them,  not  without 
pleasure,  of  their  past  troubles,  it  seeming  to  Ginevra,  more- 
over, impossible  that  she  could  ever  have  been  so  harsh,  so 
stubborn  and  so  unpelding.  Moreover,  whenassoever  she 
chanced  to  speak  with  Don  Roderigo,  which  often  happened, 
she  rendered  him  thanks  without  end  for  the  infinite  obliga- 
tion in  which  she  confessed  herself  beholden  to  him.  But  I 
know  not,  if  this  damsel  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
Perugian,'  whether  he  would  have  had  the  patience  which 
Don  Roderigo  showed  against  such  obstinacy  on  the  lady's 
part. 

1  i.e.  a  fellow-townsman  of  the  story-teller. 


T5ant)ello 

ta   i^z   most   mngniffcent  latig  St5n0ra    Ippolita 
Ffsconti  cb  ^tttcllana  ©reeting. 

I  should  deem  myself  deserving  of  grievous  chastisement, 
an  I  dedicated  not  unto  your  name  one  of  the  novels  which  I 
write  from  day  to  day,  not  because  you  are  the  consort  of  the 
most  noble  and  illustrious  Signor  L.  Scipione  Attellano,  unto 
whom  I  owe  my  life,  but  because  I  have  still  acknowledged 
you  for  a  lady  of  exceeding  great  judgment  and  adorned  with 
innumerable  and  laudable  qualities.  This,  then,  I  have 
dedicated  to  your  name,  the  which,  no  great  while  agone, 
the  most  debonair  Messer  Filippo  Bosso  recounted  in  an 
honourable  and  worshipful  company.  I  know  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  bid  you  accept  it  courteously,  knowing,  as  I 
do  by  manifest  experience,  how  all  that  is  mine  is  acceptable 
unto  you.     Fare  you  well. 


STfje  Sfi'anti=2r&jentfet!j  &tax^. 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  CHANCES  AND  MOST 
GRIEVOUS  PERILS  WHICH  BEFELL  ONE 
CORNELIO   FOR   LOVE   OF  A   LADY. 

The  very  year  that  Massimiliano  Sforza  of  his  ill  governance 
miserably  lost  the  duchy  of  Milan,  after  the  famous  rout  of 
the  Svvitzers  between  San  Donato  and  Melegnano,'  the 
Ghibelline  faction  was  expelled  from  well-nigh  all  the  state 
by  the  counsel  and  procurement  of  Signor  Gian  Giacomo 
Trivulzio,^  who  concerned  himself  for  nought  else  than  to 
crush  them.  Now,  in  those  days  a  very  sure  harbour  and 
certain  refuge  for  the  Lombard  exiles  was  the  city  of  Mantua, 
where  the  Marquess  Francesco  Gonzaga,  a  most  liberal  man, 
entertained  many  of  them  ;  and  albeit  he  had  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  Christian  King  P>ancis,  first  of  that  name, 
his  own  first-born  son  Signor  Federico,  by  way  of  hostage, 
nevertheless  he  willed  that  Mantua  should  be  a  free  abiding- 
place  unto  whoso  came  thither.  Accordingly  a  great  number 
of  the  banished  folk  took  up  their  abode  there,  looking  to  be 
restored  to  their  native  land  by  the  arms  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  But  the  emprise  succeeded  not,  inasmuch  as 
Maximilian,  after  coming  with  a  fine  army  to  the  very  gates 
of  Milan,  struck  camp,  what  time  it  was  hoped  he  would 

1  I.e.  the  battle  of  Marignan,  13th  Sept.  1515. 
*  The  famous  marshal  of  Francis  I. 
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expel  thence  Charles  of  France,  Duke  of  Bourlx^n,  who  held 
the  city  in  the  name  of  the  most  Christian  King,  and  fled 
hastily  into  Germany  ; '  whereupon  the  fugitives,  losing  hope 
of  recovering  their  native  land,  made  interest,  some  of  them, 
by  means  of  the  clemency  of  King  Francis,  who  vouchsafed 
this  unto  many,  for  leave  to  return  home,  others  repaired  to 
Trent  and  there  took  refuge  under  the  wing  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Bari,  and  yet  others  to  Rome  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  elsewhere.  Some  returned  to 
Mantua  and  amongst  the  rest  Messer  Cornelio  (for  so  it 
pleaseth  me,  not  without  cause,  to  name  a  most  noble  and 
accomplished  gentleman)  and  myself  established  ourselves 
in  that  city. 

The  said  ISIesser  Cornelio  was  a  young  man  of  some 
four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  tall,  well-made  and  very 
handsome  and  robust  of  his  person,  endowed  with  many 
virtues  and  passing  rich  in  the  goods  of  fortune ;  and 
unto  him  his  mother,  who  abode  in  Milan  and  made 
shift  by  practice  to  preserve  his  patrimony  from  confisca- 
tion, remitted  all  that  he  needed,  so  that  he  kept  house 
in  Mantua  and  was  well  provided  with  apparel  and 
horses  and  servants.  Now,  ere  he  left  Milan,  he  had,  as 
happeneth  unto  young  men,  fallen  enamoured  of  a  young 
lady  newly  married  and  very  noble  and  fair,  whom,  not 
to  give  occasion  for  aught  of  scandal,  meseemeth  I  should 
not  anywise  name  by  her  right  name ;  wherefore  we  will 
call  her  Camilla.  Cornelio,  being  a  great  partizan  of  the 
Sforza  faction,  had,  in  the  first  place,  wrought  amain 
at  the  coming  of  Maximilian  Csesar,  so  he  might  recover 
his  fatherland,  and  after  the  failure  of  that  emprise,  he 
still    held    the    straitest     converse    with    Duke    PVancesco 

I  La  Magna. 
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as  most  he  might,  so  the  Sforza  Duke  might  return  to 
Milan.  But  with  all  these  traffickings,  these  plottings  and 
these  travails  he  could  not  avail  to  forget  his  mistress ; 
nay,  he  thought  of  her  day  and  night  and  it  irked  him 
much  more  not  to  be  able  to  see  her  and  be  with  her 
than  to  be  banished  from  Milan. 

Now  this  Camilla,  whom  Cornelio  so  ardently  loved, 
was  but  a  girl,  inasmuch  as  she  was  not  yet  come  to 
one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  amongst  all  the  fair 
ones  of  Milan  she  was  reputed  the  fairest.  And  albeit 
between  her  and  Cornelio  there  had  as  yet  no  effect 
ensued  of  love,  nevertheless,  having  by  many  tokens 
apprehended  his  long  service  and  true  love  and  singular 
discretion,  she  loved  him  heartily  and  was  beyond  measure 
woeful  for  his  departure,  oftentimes  beweeping  his  absence. 
It  had  not  yet  occurred  to  them  to  speak  together  at 
leisure  of  love ;  but,  by  means  of  him  who  drove  her 
carriage,  they  had  sundry  whiles  written  to  each  other, 
and  the  coachman,  having  been  some  time  in  the  service 
of  Cornelio's  mother,  very  willingly  sers-ed  the  latter,  on 
such  wise  that,  had  commodity  offered,  the  lovers  would 
have  accomplished  their  desires. 

Cornelio,  then,  being  in  Mantua,  as  hath  been  said,  and 
there  abiding  in  honour  and  worship  and  not  as  a  banished 
man,  but  as  one  well  provided  and  affluent,  it  chanced 
that  a  gentlewoman  of  the  place  became  beyond  measure 
enamoured  of  him  and  caused  discover  to  him  her  love; 
whereupon  he,  sighing  heavily,  replied  on  this  wise  to  the 
messenger  who  bespoke  him  on  her  part,  saying,  "Good 
woman,  tell  your  mistress,  who  sendeth  you,  that  I  shall 
still  be  bounden  and  beholden  to  her  of  this  her  courteous 
and  loving  proffer  which  she  maketh  me,  knowing  myself 


loved  of  her  lieyond  iny  every  merit,  and  thai  il  j^rievelh 
me  infinitely  not  to  be  able  to  return  her  the  like,  inas- 
much as  I  am  not  mine  own  master,  nor  can  I  in  this 
dispose  of  myself  at  my  will,  l^eing  already  bounden  by 
plighted  faith  to  another  lady,  on  such  wise  that  I  might 
not  avail  to  loose  myself.  Certes,  were  I  mine  own,  as 
I  am  another's,  I  would  without  fail  be  hers,  meseeming 
her  beauty  and  engaging  fashions  and  lovesome  manners 
are  worthy  to  be  honoured  and  served,  not  to  say  of  the 
like  of  me,  but  of  those  of  far  more  account  than  myself. 
Nevertheless,  all  I  can  with  my  life  and  my  good  for  her 
service,  so  but  I  fail  not  of  my  faith  to  her  for  whom 
I  live  and  die,   I  will  still  do  willingly." 

The  messenger  departed  with  this  reply  and  punctually 
reported  the  whole  to  the  lady,  unto  whom  how  hard  and 
bitter  it  was  to  be  refused  do  you  think  for  yourselves, 
lovesomest  ladies,  and  put  yourselves  in  her  place.  ^  She 
was  a  young  lady  of  some  six  to  seven-and-twenty  years  of 
age  and  courted  by  the  chief  gentlemen  of  Mantua,  but, 
as  I  after  learned  for  certain,  she  had  never  loved  any  and 
fervently  loved  our  Cornelio.  Now  I  will  e'en  tell  you  that 
which  I  then  said  to  Cornelio  thereanent ;  for  that,  I  being 
presently  returned  from  Trent,  he  told  me  the  whole  story. 
"Cornelio  mine,"  said  I,  "pardon  me  if  I  bespeak  you  over- 
frankly  ;  but  the  brotherly  friendship  which  is  between  us 
giveth  me  assurance  to  tell  you  this  and  more  to  boot,  when- 
assoever  the  occasion  presenteth  itself  unto  me.  You  tell 
me  that  you  are  deeply  enamoured  in  Milan,  and  I  believe 
you  thereof,  knowing  how  pitiful  and  softhearted  are  our 
gentlewomen  and  how  much  inclined  unto  love.  But  think 
you,  forsooth,  that  she  whom  you  love  hath  more  privilege 

1  Lit.  put  on  her  clothes  [i paitiii  suoi). 


than  other  women '  and  that  if,  what  while  we  are  absent 
from  our  native  land,  any  man  should  fall  in  her  way  who 
pleased  her,  she  would  scruple  to  take  such  pleasure  as 
fortune  proffered  her  ?  You  may  be  assured  that  there  is  no 
woman  in  the  world  who,  having  commodity  to  solace  herself 
by  way  of  amorous  diversion  with  a  man  to  her  liking, 
forbeareth  to  take  it,  so  but  the  thing  may  be  done  secretly. 
I,  as  you  know,  have  many  kinsfolk  in  Milan,  for  that  our 
Bossi  family  is  both  numerous  and  ancient,  and  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  my  sisters  and  other  my  kinswomen  are  of  flesh 
and  blood  like  other  women  with  whom  I  have  had  to  do ; 
for  that,  being,  in  comparison  with  you,  an  old  man,  I  have 
essayed  many  of  them.  Women,  brother  mine,  are  women 
and  generally  do  that  which  belongeth  unto  women. 
Marry,  you  abide  all  day  long  fretting  your  jesses,  as  do 
hawks,  and  take  no  pleasure  whatsoever  and  think  that  she 
you  love  doth  likewise  ;  but,  to  my  deeming,  you  are  grossly 
mistaken.  But,  grant  that  she  love  you,  that  she  keep  her 
faith  to  you  and  do  as  you  do  (albeit  I  deem  her  not  so 
simple  as  to  abide  with  her  hands  in  her  girdle),  what  hurt, 
what  reproach,  what  scorn  do  you  do  her,  if,  being  here, 
you  divert  yourself  with  some  other  woman  ?  What  harm 
betideth  her  thereof?  Nay,  do  here  what  you  will  and  do  as 
we  do  all,  who,  not  to  seem  one-eyed,  eat  o'  both  sides  and 
take  that  which  is  good  whenas  we  may,  for  that  things  left 
are  all  lost.  This  gentlewoman  here  loveth  and  wooeth  you, 
whereas  you  should  woo  and  entreat  her.  And  what  a  devil 
will  you  have  more  ?  Remember  that  fortune  weareth  her 
hair  a-front  and  is  bald  behind.  If  she  see  that  you  make 
light  of  her  occasions  ^  and  wax  wroth  with  you,  you  may 


'  i.e.  in  the  way  of  exemption  from  feminine  weaknesses. 
-  i.r.  the  opportunities  she  giveth  you. 


say,  as  the  Florentines  said,  whenas  Giovanni  Galeazzu,  first 
duke  of  Milan  of  the  Visconti  family,  was  encamped  about 
the  city  walls  and  on  St.  John  Baptist's  day  let  course  the 
mantle '  at  the  very  gates,  to  wit,  *  We  have  made  a  pure 
baulk  of  it,-  an  death  aid  us  not.  '^  Wherefore,  not  to  come 
to  a  like  pass,  give  yourself  a  good  time  whenas  you  may ; 
clap  up  with  this  gentlewoman,  what  while  we  abide  here, 
and  when  you  are  back  in  Milan,  you  can  solace  yourself 
with  the  other." 

Moreover,  I  plied  him  with  a  thousand  other  arguments  ; 
but  I  preached  to  deaf  ears  ;  he  was  e'en  determined  not  to 
break  faith  with  his  mistress  and  prayed  me  bespeak  him  no 
more  of  that  matter.     The  good  gentlewoman  of  Mantua, 
having   had   Cornelio's   response,   abode   mightily  abashed, 
confounded  and  chagrined  ;    nevertheless,  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  she  swallowed  her  despite  and  changing  her 
fervent  love  into  a  sisterly  friendship  and  familiarity,  still 
loveth  Cornelio  as  a  brother.     Nay,  the  first  time  she  spoke 
with  him,   after  the  response   gotten,   she  commended  his 
loyal  purpose  amain  nor  ceaseth  to  say  daily,  in  presence 
of  whoso  speaketh  of  love,  that  Cornelio  is  the  truest  and 
faithfullest   lover   alive.      Cornelio,    then,    laying  all   other 
loves  aside,  thought  only  of  his  lady  in  Milan  nor  had  other 
solace  than  bytimes  to  receive  letters  from  her  and  to  write 
to  her  again,  the  which  himseemed  indeed  was  a  cooling 
salve  to  his  amorous  sufferings,  and  with  this  feeble  succour 
and  slight  solacement  he  passed  the  time  as  best  he  might. 

»  A  rich  piece  of  stuff,  given  as  prize  to  the  winner  of  a  race  run 
at  Florence  on  St  John's  Day.  See  my  Decameron  of  Boccaccio, 
Vol.  II.  p.  258. 

"  Or  "  It  is  all  over  with  us  "  {Caca/a  abbianw). 

^  i.e.  by  removing  their  besieger,  as  it  in  effect  did,  Gian  Galea^zo 
Visconti  dying  of  the  plague  on  the  3rd  September,  1402. 
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Now  one  day  there  was  brought  him  a  letter  which  his 
mistress  wrote  him,  by  reason  whereof  he  fell  into  divers 
thoughts  and  knew  not  what  he  should  do.  It  befell 
Camilla's  husband  that  needs  must  he  go  without  Milan  to 
a  certain  estate  of  his  and  there  abide  some  little  while  ; 
which  she  learning,  wrote  Cornelio,  according  to  her  wont, 
a  loving  letter,  wherein,  amongst  other  things,  were  these 
words,  "See  now,  dear  my  lord,  if  you  and  I  have  not 
fortune  adverse  to  our  desires  and  if  we  may  not  justly 
complain  of  our  ill  luck,  inasmuch  as  my  lord  husband  is 
about  to  go  forth  Milan  to  one  of  our  places  and  will  abide 
some  days  abroad.  Were  you  but  here,  we  might,  during  his 
absence,  have  commodity  to  be  together  at  our  ease ;  but 
now  I  see  no  shift  for  it,  whereof  I  shall  have  eternal  cause 
for  regret."  And  a  thousand  other  amorous  words  were 
written  therein,  such  as  lasses  who  love  ardently  use  to  write. 

Cornelio,  when  he  had  read  the  letter  and  revolved  a 
thousand  thoughts  in  himself  thereanent,  abode  exceeding 
careful  and  perplexed  and  ultimately,  seeking  out  his  friend 
Delio,  whom  he  loved  as  himself  and  who  had  been  cogni- 
zant, what  while  they  were  yet  in  Milan,  of  this  love  and 
every  other  of  Cornelio's  affairs,  he  put  the  letter  into 
his  hand  and  said,  "Read."  Delio,  taking  the  letter  and 
reading  it,  in  a  manner  divined  that  which  Cornelio 
thought  to  do  and  said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  thou  hast 
a  mind  to  go  to  Milan  and  get  thy  head  cut  off,  out 
of  all  reason  and  expedience.  I  can  see,  indeed,  that 
this  woman  would  fain  be  the  cause  of  thy  death  and 
would  e'en  have  thee  die  on  ignominious  wise,  for  thou 
well  knowest  how  the  French  have  thee  in  despite." 
"Thou  art  always  running  on  these  bugbears,"  replied 
Cornelio;  "but  hearken  to  me  a  little,  for  I  would  have 
us   take  counsel  together  dispassionately  of  this  going  and 
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see  what  course  should  be  holclen,  so  it  may  be  the  lesser 
ill.  Thou  knowest  how  much  I  love  yonder  lady  and 
what  travail  I  have  suffered  in  pursuit  of  her,  serving  and 
honouring  her  and  doing  my  every  endeavour  to  foregather 
privily  with  her,  and  that  we  have  never  had  commodity 
therefor.  But,  now  that  the  husband  will  not  be  there, 
I  might  lightly  contrive  to  foregather  with  her  and  have 
that  which  I  have  so  long  desired ;  the  which,  an  it 
ensue,  I  should  prize  far  more  than  whatsoever  other 
fortune  might  betide  me.     What  sayst  thou  thereof?" 

"  Cornelio  mine,"  replied  Delio,  "thou  wouklst  have 
us  devise  of  this  matter  without  passion  and  I  see  no  way 
thereunto,  for  that  thou  art  over-impassioned  after  this 
woman  and  art  grown  so  blind  that  thou  canst  not  see 
thy  death,  which  thou  hast  before  thine  eyes ;  wherefore 
it  behoveth  thee  suffer  thyself  be  governed  of  him  who 
hath  his  eyes  open.  Thou  knowest  how  I  love  thee,  having 
made  so  many  assays  of  me ;  wherefore  give  ear  unto  that 
which  I  shall  say  unto  thee  and  put  all  these  maggots  out 
of  thy  head  ;  for  that  which  thou  thinkest  is  mere  fond 
imaginations.  I  will  do  with  thee  that  which  I  would 
have  thee  do  with  me  in  like  case,  to  wit,  I  counsel 
thee  on  no  account  go  to  Milan.  Rememberest  thou  not 
that  thou  art  proclaimed  for  a  rebel  and  that  all  thy 
goods  are  confiscated?  Scarce  wouldst  thou  depart  hence 
ere  it  would  be  known  in  Milan.  It  is  Carnival-time 
and  this  city  is  daily  full  of  masks,  and  here  be  many 
who  spy  upon  all  that  thou  sayst  and  dost ;  nay,  thou 
hast  already  been  advertised  from  Milan  that  thou  canst 
do  nought  but  it  is  known  there  and  if  (which  God 
forfend)  thou  go  thither  and  fall  by  ill  chance  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  all  the  gold  in  the  world  will  not 
save   thee  from   losing  thy   head.     Will   thou  lose  thy  life 
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for  the  sake  of  a  brief  and  fleeting  pleasure?  Moreover, 
what  assurance  hast  thou  of  going  thither  in  safety? 
Needs  must  thou  pass  through  Cremona  and  Soncino  or 
else  by  Pizzighettone  and  Lodi,  and  in  all  these  places 
thou  art  better  known  than  the  nettle.  But  grant  that 
thou  go  by  unused  ways,  not  to  be  seen  in  those  places, 
what  assurance  hast  thou,  whenas  thou  shalt  be  there, 
that  thou  mayst  avail  to  have  of  her  that  which  thou 
so  cravest?  I  for  my  part  believe  that  she,  knowing 
thou  canst  not  nor  oughtest  anywise  go  to  Milan,  hath 
written  thee  on  this  wise  to  show  thee  that  she  abideth 
mindful  of  thee  and  loveth  thee  beyond  measure ;  for, 
were  she  certified  that  thou  shouldest  go  thither,  me- 
thinketh  she  would  have  written  to  thee  after  another 
fashion.  Nay,  granting  even  that  she  be  all  ready,  whenas 
thou  shalt  be  there,  to  do  thy  pleasure,  shouldest  thou 
not  consider  what  manner  house  hers  is  and  that,  if 
indeed  her  husband  be  abroad,  there  still  abide  many  for 
the  governance  of  his  household?  Knowest  thou  not  what 
an  austere  woman  is  her  duenna,  who  never  leaveth  her 
side  and  who  belike  coucheth  with  her,  what  while  her 
husband  is  absent  ?  Wilt  thou  for  an  hour  of  bitter  disport 
and  noyous  pleasure^  put  thy  life  in  peril?  What  would 
be  said  of  thee  if  by  mischance  ill  should  betide  thee 
of  this  venture  ?  Young  as  thou  art,  thou  art  reputed 
discreet  and  prudent  and  riper-witted  than  thy  years 
avouch  thee ;  prithee,  belie  not  the  general  opinion  of 
thy  prudence.  Did  it  behove  thee  go  to  Milan  for  thy 
lord's  service  and  benefit  and  did  ill  betide  thee  thereof, 
at   the   least  compassion  would    be   had   of  thee   of  every 


'  i.e.  pleasure  and  disport  embittered  and  made  irksome  by  anxiety 
and  apprehension. 
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one  and  uf  thine  enemies  themselves  and  thou  wcnddst 
be  commended  as  a  loyal  and  faithful  servant  to  thy 
master ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  this  thou  wouldst  reap 
thereof  eternal  blame  and  ignominious  scorn,  over  and 
al)ove  the  hurt.  Keep,  brother  mine,  keep  this  life,  by 
which  thou  settest  so  little  store,  against  a  better  use  and 
a  more  honourable  emprise  than  this." 

Cornelio  seemed  much  cooled  by  this  counsel,  albeit  sore 
against  his  will,  and  knowing  not  what  to  reply,  said  that 
night  was  the  mother  of  reflection  and  that  he  would  take 
better  thought  to  his  aff"airs  and  be  with  him  again ;  and 
with  this  he  took  leave  of  Delio.  When  the  night  came  and 
Cornelio  found  himself  alone,  being  unable  to  sleep,  he  gave 
the  rein  to  his  thoughts,  revolving  in  himself  various  things 
and  recalling  his  debate  with  Delio  ;  then,  there  being  none 
to  controvert  him,  he  was  overmastered  of  appetite  and 
determined,  though  he  should  die  for  it,  to  go  to  Milan. 
Wherefore,  arising  at  daybreak,  he  betook  himself  to  Delio, 
who  was  yet  abed,  and  said  to  him,  "  Delio  mine,  I  am 
resolved,  come  thereof  what  will,  to  set  out  on  such  a  day, 
whenas  the  night  beginneth  to  darken,  and  go  along  '  to 
Cremona,  where  I  will  await  the  unbarring  of  the  gate, 
which  is  opened  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  repair  to  the 
house  of  our  friend  Messer  Girolamo  and  there  abide  all  day; 
then,  late  at  night,  I  will  go  forth  therefrom  and  betake  me 
to  Zurlesco,  near  Lodi,  where  I  shall  be  privily  harboured  in 
the  house  of  Cavaliere  Vistarino.  There  I  will  abide  all 
day  till  near  eventide,  and  thence  I  will  go  to  Milan,  where 
I  shall  arrive  about  three  of  the  night.  Thou  knowest  that 
the  Ticino  gate  openeth  at  any  hour,  an  one  give  the  porter 
a  tester,  and  I  shall  go  straight  to  the  house  of  our  friend 
Messer  Amljrogio. " 

'  Sic  [aitdar  di  luiigo). 
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When  Delio  heard  Messer  Cornelio's  intent,  he  endeavoured 
with  very  pregnant  arguments  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an 
emprise  ;  but,  say  all  he  would  and  knew,  the  other  was 
irrevocably  resolved  to  go,  come  what  might,  and  said,  by 
way  of  ultimate  conclusion,  "  I  will  e'en  try  my  fortune  ;  if 
the  thing  succeed  to  me,  as  I  desire  and  hope,  what  lover 
was  ever  happier  and  more  blest  than  I  ?  But,  if  it  happen 
otherwise,  I  shall  at  the  least  have  this  comfort  that  she 
whom  I  love  more  than  my  very  life  will  know  clearly  that 
my  devotion  is  true  and  not  feigned."  Delio,  seeing  that  he 
was  determined  to  put  himself  in  such  peril  and  that  there 
was  no  means  of  diverting  him  therefrom,  besought  him,  if 
he  must  e'en  go,  to  leave  his  ser\'ants  in  Mantua  and  take 
others,  such  as  he  could  trust  and  unknown  in  Milan  ;  the 
which  he  did,  providing  himself  with  three  serving-men. 
Then,  the  appointed  time  come,  he  issued  privily  forth  of 
Mantua  and  according  to  his  design,  reached  Milan  at  three 
of  the  night  and  went  straight  to  the  house  of  his  most 
faithful  friend,  Messer  Ambrogio,  where  he  caused  one  of  his 
servants  knock  and  bid  Ambrogio  come  down,  for  that  a 
gentleman  would  fain  speak  with  him,  whilst  he  himself  gave 
a  whistle,  by  which  the  other  knew  that  it  was  he  and 
coming  down,  opened  the  door  and  said,  "Who  is  there?" 
Comelio,  without  answering,  made  a  certain  sign,  whereupon 
Messer  Ambrogio,  being  certified  of  the  case,  caused  the 
torch-bearers,  who  attended  him  to  light  the  way,  withdraw 
indoors  and  greeted  his  friend  with  joy.  There,  letting  open 
a  ground-floor  chamber,  he  carried  Comelio  thereinto  and 
would  have  none  of  the  household  know  who  he  was,  except 
a  trusty  servant  of  his  own.  Now  it  was  the  month  of 
February  and  many  days  since  or  rain  or  snow  had  marred 
the  road,  so  that  there  was  dust  everywhere  ;  wherefore 
Comelio  had  had  easy  riding. 
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The  morning  come,  Cornelio  sent  for  a  tailor,  by  whose 
means  he  was  wont  to  receive  Camilla's  letters,  and  he  came 
and  was  marvellously  rejoiced  at  his  sight.  They  talked 
together  a  good  while  and  Cornelio  gave  him  a  letter  to 
carry  to  his  mistress,  who,  understanding  that  her  lover  was 
in  Milan,  was  at  once  glad  and  woeful ;  glad,  for  that  she 
hoped  to  see  her  Cornelio,  of  whom,  he  having  exposed 
himself  for  her  to  such  a  peril,  she  firmly  believed  herself 
uniquely  beloved  ;  and  withal  she  was  sore  concerned  for 
that  she  looked  for  her  husband  to  return  within  a  day  or 
two.  Now  you  must  know  that,  in  the  letter  she  wrote  to 
her  lover  at  Mantua,  she  mistook  the  day  of  her  husliand's 
departure,  the  which  caused  Cornelio  tarry  more  than  it 
behoved  in  departing  Mantua.  However,  she  gave  the 
tailor  a  billet  wherein  she  wrote  to  her  lover  that  she  would 
expect  him  that  same  day  between  one  and  two-and-twenty 
of  the  clock '  at  the  door  of  her  mansion  and  that  he  should 
go  thither  masked  and  make  a  certain  sign.  Accordingly, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  Cornelio  masked  himself  and  donned 
clothes  particoloured  and  long  such  as  are  used  of  gentlemen 
in  Milan  ;  *  then,  setting  certain  plumes  of  feathers  in  his 
hat,3  he  mounted  a  very  handsome  and  sprightly  jennet  and 
betook  himself  all  alone  towards  the  abode  of  Camilla,  whom 
he  found  at  the  door,  fairer,  lovesomer  and  more  graceful 
than  ever,  in  discourse  with  sundry  gentlemen. 

When  he  came  up  to  her,  he  made  the  appointed  signal 
and  bowing  to  the  lady,  abode  without  speaking.  The 
gentlemen,  seeing  a  mask  halt  near  them,  without  word 
said,  and  deeming  he  would  fain  bespeak  the  lady  without 

1  2  to  3  p.m.,  counting  the  twenty-four  hours  into  which  the  Italians 
divide  the  day  and  night  from  sunset  (5  p.m.)  on  the  previous  day. 
*  i.e.  in  Carnival-time. 
^  Apparently  as  a  token  to  his  mistress. 


witnesses,  clapped  spurs  to  their  mules,  like  discreet  men  as 
they  were,  and  rode  off,  leaving  the  field  clear  for  Cornelio, 
albeit  they  knew  not  who  he  was.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  Cornelio  respectfully  saluted  the  lady,  who  turned  a 
thousand  colours  and  abode  awhile  without  being  able  to 
speak ;  whilst  he  for  his  part  was  well-nigh  beside  himself 
and  scarce  believed  it  true  that  he  was  where  he  was  and 
gazed  upon  the  sovereign  beauty  of  his  beloved  lady. 
Finally,  jjreaking  the  sweet  and  sighful  silence,  they  fell  to 
talking  and  telling  each  other  their  amorous  sufferings  and 
fortune  favoured  their  discoursements ;  for  that,  although 
masks  and  other  gentlemen  passed  through  the  street, 
nevertheless,  seeing  the  lady  in  close  converse  with  a  mask, 
none  accosted  her,  so  that  they  had  commodity  to  say  what 
pleased  them  till  the  darkening  of  the  night.  The  lady  chid 
Cornelio  severely  for  exposing  himself  to  so  parlous  a  risk 
and  blamed  him  for  that,  being  e'en  determined  to  come, 
he  had  not  come  in  time,  inasmuch  as  she  hourly  expected 
her  husband.  He  showed  her  the  letter,  reading  which,  she 
perceived  that  she  had  mistaken  the  date  of  her  husband's 
departure  by  more  than  eight  days  and  abode  sore  con- 
founded. However,  she  agreed  with  her  lover  that  she 
would  await  him  at  four  of  the  night  ^  and  would,  on  his 
making  a  certain  signal,  have  him  admitted  into  the  house 
by  her  waiting-woman,  who  was  cognizant  of  their  loves  ; 
but  that,  should  her  husband  return  meanwhile,  he  would, 
whenas  he  should  have  made  the  signal,  hear  the  waiting- 
woman  say  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  great  saloon,  "I 
certainly  laid  the  comb  here,  but  now  I  cannot  find  it." 

Cornelio,  having  given  this  promise,  returned  to  the  inn, 
blithe  beyond  measure,  and  made  a  slight  collation  ;  then, 

'  i.e.  about  nine  p.m. 


hearing  the  Broletto '  clock  strike  four,  he  donned  a  coat  of 
mail,  with  sleeves  and  gauntlets  of  the  same,  and  taking  a 
sword  of  a  niain^  and  a  half,  made  for  his  lady's  house, 
where  he  waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened  to  him.  What 
while  he  abode  in  this  expectation,  he  heard,  not  far  from 
him,  a  great  turmoil  of  armed  men,  who  smote  each  other 
very  sore,  and  saw  one  come  running  and  crying  out, 
"Alack,  I  am  slain  !"  who  fell  down  before  the  lady's  door, 
just  as  the  waiting-woman  opened  it  and  Cornelio  entered. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  so  that  nothing  might  be  seen 
without  light ;  but,  for  the  fray  and  the  outcry  that  was 
made,  there  came  some  of  the  neighbours  to  the  windows 
with  lights,  so  that  one  who  abode  overagainst  the  lady  saw 
Cornelio  enter  her  house,  with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand. 
The  latter  had  e'en  felt  one  fall  well-nigh  at  his  feet,  but  had 
made  no  account  thereof,  unthinking  what  it  was,  for  that  he 
had  his  mind  turned  to  otherwhat.  Having  entered  the 
house,  he  was  put  by  the  maid  in  a  chamber  between  the 
postern  and  the  house-door,  there  to  await  Camilla's  coming; 
whilst  the  latter,  hearing  from  the  maid  that  her  gallant  was 
come,  feigned  herself  indisposed  and  bade  every  one  go  to 
bed.  The  serving-men  (it  being  Carnival-time  and  their 
master  abroad,)  when  their  mistress  bade  them  withdraw, 
went  all  without  the  house  to  sleep  otherwhere,  so  that  not 
a  man  abode  there,  save  the  cellarer,  who  was  a  man  far 
stricken  in  years,  and  two  pages  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  years 
of  age.     The  women  of  the  household,  being  dismissed  by 

'  The  market-place  of  Milan. 

2  Or  hand  {mano).  A  hand  is  four  inches  and  by  this  measure  the 
dimensions  named  in  the  text  can  hardly  apply  either  to  the  length  or 
breadth  of  the  sword.  The  "main"  (?ninio)  was  probably  some 
Milanese  measure,  now  obsolete ;  or  perhaps  a  "  gauntlet's  length  " 
(mano  di ferro)  is  meant. 


their  mistress,  betook  themselves  to  bed  and  Camilla,  as 
soon  as  she  knew  that  all  were  gone  to  sleep,  went  down 
with  the  maid  as  softliest  she  might,  to  bring  Cornelio 
upstairs. 

What  while  these  things  were  doing,  the  watch  chanced 
to  pass  through  the  street.  Now  the  then  Master  of  Police 
was  one  Monsignor  Sandio,  a  very  tall  and  stout  man  and 
such  that  belike  another  so  made  were  not  lightly  to  be 
found,  who  entertained  one  Momboiero  for  his  lieutenant  in 
that  office.  The  captain  of  the  watch,  hearing  of  the  affray, 
which  was  then  ended,  and  finding  a  lackey  of  Signer 
Galeazzo  Sanseverino  (then  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Most 
Christian  King)  yet  warm  and  not  quite  dead,  made  certain 
folk  who  abode  therenigh  come  forth  of  their  houses  and 
would  hear  from  them  how  the  broil  had  ensued  ;  but  none 
could  say  aught  save  that  they  had  heard  a  great  outcry  and 
clash  of  arms.  However,  one  said  presently  that  he  had 
seen  a  tall  man  with  a  naked  sword  enter  Madam  Camilla's 
house,  before  whose  door  lay  the  dead  lackey.  The  captain 
of  the  watch  accordingly  repaired  thither  and  beat  loudly 
at  the  door,  demanding  admission  in  the  French  tongue ; 
whereat  Cornelio  and  the  lady  were  infinitely  dismayed, 
misdoubting  them  it  had  been  discovered  by  espial  that  he 
was  there.  Now  she  had  scarce  entered  the  chamber  where 
her  lover  was  and  was  yet  in  act  affectionately  to  embrace 
him  and  he  her,  when  the  watch  knocked  at  the  door. 

Cornelio,  hearing  the  noise  and  counselled  by  sudden 
thought,  set  two  stools  one  upon  the  other  and  with  the  help 
of  the  lady  and  her  maid  hid  himself  within  the  chimney, 
where,  stablishing  himself  with  his  feet  upon  two  great  iron 
hooks,  to  which  they  were  used  to  make  the  chains  '  fast, 

'  i.e.  for  hanging  pots,  etc.,  over  tbe  fire. 
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he  abode  l)olt  upright,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Camilla, 
then,  having  carried  off  the  stools  and  shut  the  chamljer- 
door,  said,  "  Who  is  there  ?  Who  knocketh  ?  "  and  let  fetch 
the  keys;  then,  the  cellarer  and  sundry  of  her  women  coming 
to  the  clamour,  she  caused  open  the  door  and  said,  as 
boldliest  she  might,  to  the  captain  of  the  watch,  "What  seek 
you  at  this  hour  ?  "  The  captain,  who  understood  the  house 
to  pertain  to  a  person  of  high  quality,  rejilied,  "  Lady, 
pardon  us  if  we  trouble  you  at  such  an  hour,  for  that  we  do 
it  unwillingly  ;  but,  it  being  told  me  that  he  who  hath  slain, 
out  here  in  the  street  at  your  door,  a  lackey  in  the  service  of 
my  lord  the  Master  of  the  Horse  is  entered  here,  I  am  come 
with  the  watch  to  take  him,  if  here  he  be. "  The  lady,  who 
was  in  fear  for  her  lover,  was  half  reassured  when  she  heard 
this,  knowing  where  he  had  hidden  himself,  and  answered, 
"  Sir,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  I  let  bar  the  door,  my  lord 
husband  being  presently  abroad,  and  know  that  none  hath 
since  entered  the  house,  for  that  I  have  still  kept  the  keys  by 
me  ;  nevertheless,  for  your  satisfaction,  I  will  have  all  the 
rooms  in  the  house  opened  to  you,  and  do  you  search. " 

Accordingly,  they  first  entered  the  chamber  where  Comelio 
abode  within  the  chimney  and  viewed  the  stars  by  the  opening 
at  the  top,  feeling  colder  than  he  could  have  wished.  There, 
after  searching  under  the  benches  and  the  bed  and  every- 
where and  hauling  the  presses  about  hither  and  thither,  one 
of  the  sergeants,  thinking  to  show  himself  the  most  diligent, 
thrust  a  halberd  into  the  rope  that  bore  up  the  canopy  over 
the  bed  and  brought  the  whole  down,  whilst  Comelio  abode 
quiet,  saying  the  ape's  paternosters  to  himself.'  The  catch- 
poles,  departing  the  chamber,  went  all  about  the  house  and 
left  neither  jakes  nor  gully  unscarched  ;  then,  finding  none 

^  i.e.  chattering  with  his  teeth. 
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l)iit  the  two  pages  and  the  old  cellarer,  they  went  down  into 
the  underground  vaults  and  misdoubting  them  the  culprit 
had  belike  taken  refuge  inside  the  casks,  must  needs  try  the 
flavour  of  well-nigh  all  the  wines.  Meanwhile,  as  commonly 
happeneth  in  such  cases,  some  of  the  people  of  the  quarter 
entered  the  house,  and  amongst  the  rest  he  who  told  the 
captain  of  the  watch  that  the  murderer  was  certainly 
there  ;  wherefore  the  officer,  finding  none  in  the  place,  would 
e'en  have  the  accuser  brought  before  the  court,  thinking  he 
knew  somewhat  of  the  matter. 

The  captain  and  his  sergeants  were  scarce  half-way  down 
the  street  when  up  came  Camilla's  husband  and  finding  the 
door  open  and  many  people  of  the  quarter  with  his  wife  and 
hearing  a  great  buzz  of  talk  among  them,  marvelled  sore 
what  this  might  be.  When  the  lady  saw  her  husband,  she 
abode  more  dead  than  alive  and  said  to  him,  "Alack,  my 
lord,  look  how  the  officers  of  the  watch  have  dighted  this 
chamber  and  all  the  house  !  "  So  saying,  she  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  carr}ang  him  into  the  chamber  where  Cornelio 
was,  said  loudly,  to  give  the  latter  to  understand  that  her 
husband  was  come  home,  "  Look,  husband  mine,  how  the 
knaves  have  turned  everything  topsy-tur\'y. "  Thereupon 
she  told  him  what  the  captain  of  the  watch  had  come  to  do 
and  the  husband,  who  was  weary  and  had  more  mind  for 
rest  than  otherwhat,  said,  "Come,  wife,  let  us  to  bed,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  look  to  these  matters." 

Cornelio,  perceiving  by  his  voice  that  the  lady's  husband 
was  returned,  was  like  to  fall  down  in  a  swoon  and  knew  not 
what  to  do,  so  dismayed  was  he.  Meanwhile,  those  of  the 
quarter  who  were  in  the  house  being  dismissed,  the  door  was 
shut  and  the  horses  led  off  to  the  stable,  which  was  hard  by 
in  another  little  street.  The  lady's  husband  went  up  to  his 
lodging  and  letting  kindle  the  fire,  caused  his  servants  undo 
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)iim  and  made  ready  to  go  to  lied,  wliilst  the  steward  and 
one  of  his  fellows  couched  themselves  in  the  chamber  where 
Cornelio  abode  hidden  in  the  chimney,  very  ill  at  ease  and 
unknowing  what  to  do.  There  also  divers  other  serving-men 
had  set  down  a  brace  of  arcjuebuses  and  three  partisans  and 
betaken  them  to  other  chambers,  where  they  were  used  to 
lie.  The  lady,  leaving  her  husband,  who  was  already  abed, 
came  presently  down  with  her  maid  to  see  if  there  were  a 
means  of  freeing  Cornelio,  and  seeing  these  two  abed,  said, 
"  You  should  not  have  put  yourself  here,  for  that  everything 
is  topsy-turvy."  Thereupon  up  came  the  majordomo  and 
said,  "Madam,  let  them  shift  for  this  night  as  best  they 
may,  and  to-morrow  all  shall  be  set  right.  But  go  you  now 
to  rest,  for  it  must  be  presently  midnight. " 

The  lady,  seeing  that  she  could  afford  Cornelio  no  manner 
of  succour,  said,  "  I  came  down  to  see  that  there  was  no  fire 
made  here,  for  that  the  chimney  cowl  is  cracked  overhead  and 
might  lightly  set  the  house  afire."  So  saying,  she  went 
upstairs,  still  thinking  of  her  lover,  and  found  her  husband 
well-nigh  asleep.  Accordingly,  she  laid  herself  by  his  side 
and  said  to  him,  "  Marry,  my  lord,  you  come  home  late  for 
this  cold  weather."  "Ay,"  answered  he,  "I  left  Novara 
this  morning,  thinking  to  be  at  home  this  evening,  but  was 
detained  a  great  while  at  Buffalora  by  our  kinsfolk  the 
Cribelli,  so  that  I  changed  my  mind  and  determined  to  go 
sup  and  sleep  at  our  place  on  the  Navilio.  I  arrived  there 
late  and  the  bailiff  prepared  us  a  good  supper,  but  made  his 
excuses  to  us  for  that  we  should  lie  ill,  inasmuch  as  the  beds, 
which  had  been  brought  into  [Milan]  by  reason  of  the  war, 
had  not  yet  been  sent  back,  though  methought  they  had. 
Hearing  this,  I  determined,  as  soon  as  we  had  supped,  to 
push  on  hither,  and  the  roads  being  good  and  the  way  sure, 
I  did  so." 
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Now  Cornelio,  hearing  folk  get  them  to  bed  in  the  chamber 
and  after  hearing  the  lady  come  down  thither,  so  a  fire  might 
not  be  made,  was  in  the  greatest  fright  in  the  world,  fearing 
to  be  overcome  with  sleep  and  falling  down,  to  be  slain  by 
those  of  the  house  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  an  ice- 
cold  air,  which  came  down  the  chimney  and  pierced  him 
to  the  very  bones.  He  had  it  more  than  once  in  thought 
to  let  himself  drop  as  softliest  he  might,  whenas  he  knew 
those  who  lay  in  the  chamber  to  be  asleep,  and  steal  out  of 
the  room ;  but,  not  being  familiar  with  the  house,  he  knew 
not  how  after  to  make  his  way  out  nor  where  to  take  refuge. 
Moreover,  his  feet  irked  him  sore  for  that  the  hooks  were 
round  and  it  was  uneath  to  abide  long  fast  thereupon,  so 
that  he  could  scarce  maintain  himself  there.  Nevertheless, 
hoping  to  be  withdrawn  thence  on  the  morrow  morning,  he 
went  deluding  himself  with  this  feeble  hope  and  thought 
upon  the  lady's  beauty,  saying  whiles  in  himself,  "This  sore 
unease  which  I  presently  suffer  is  not  so  great  but  that  a 
much  greater  should  be  borne  for  the  enjoyment  of  such 
beauty  and  such  charms  as  are  in  yonder  lady.  And  how 
should  she  be  certified  that  I  love  her  perfectly,  ari  I  suffered 
not  for  her  love  both  this  and  far  greater  perils  and  sharper 
pains  ?  "  And  with  these  thoughts,  sustained  by  ardent  love, 
he  heartened  himself  to  bear  all  with  fortitude. 

Meantime,  the  captain  of  the  watch  carried  the  accuser 
to  the  court-house  and  brought  him  before  Momboiero,  who 
interrogated  him  and  threatened  him  with  the  strappado  and 
other  tortures,  an  he  told  not  the  truth  anent  the  murder  of 
the  lackey.  The  poor  wretch,  who  knew  nothing  more  than 
that  he  had  seen  one  enter  the  house  in  question,  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  repeated  that  which  he  had  said  ; 
whereupon  Momboiero  bade  the  captain  of  the  watch  return 
to    the   house   and    diligently   search    it    anew    throughout. 
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Accorctingly,  he  went  thilhcr  and  knockiiij^  luudly,  was 
heard  by  well-nigh  all  in  the  house ;  wherefore  the  first  to 
rise  was  the  cellarer,  who  fetched  the  keys  and  with  his 
master's  leave  went  to  open,  whilst  the  latter  dressed  himself. 
The  captain,  entering  the  house,  went  straight  to  the  room 
where  was  Cornclio,  who  had  heard  all  and  misdoubted  him 
it  was  himself  of  whom  the  ofiicers  of  justice  were  in  search, 
under  colour  of  otherwhat.  The  oftlcer,  seeing  the  two 
serving-men  asleep,  for  that  they  were  overcome  with 
slumber  antl  had  not  yet  awoke,  and  finding  halberds  and 
firearms  in  the  chamber,  caused  bind  them  both,  before  they 
knew  themselves  to  be  taken.  Now  it  was  no  great  while 
since  the  steward  had  come  forth  of  prison,  where  he  had 
lain  many  days  for  certain  wounds  which  he  had  dealt  a 
husbandxBan.  He  being  known  to  the  captain  and  asking 
what  was  to  do,  "Thou  shalt  soon  know,"  quoth  the  officer, 
"and  shalt  pay  for  this  and  the  other."  Moreover,  what 
while  the  sergeants  were  in  act  to  mount  the  stairs, 
down  came  the  secretary  and  was  on  like  wise  gripped 
by  them. 

The  master  of  the  house,  hearing  this  and  marvelling  sore 
at  such  a  chance,  came,  half  dressed,  to  meet  the  captain  of 
the  watch,  who  said  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  "My 
lord,  you  are  a  prisoner  of  the  Most  Christian  King ;  "  and 
to  say  this  and  seize  him  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 
They  took  also  three  or  four  of  the  others,  who  came  to 
their  hands,  making  the  greatest  racket  in  the  world,  so  that 
it  seemed  as  the  Day  of  Judgment  were  in  the  house,  and 
Cornelio,  hearing  all,  said  in  himself,  "  Marry,  God  aid  us  ! 
What  bedevilments  be  these  ?  "  The  master  of  the  house 
sought  to  exculpate  his  men  and  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
come  back  from  the  country  a  little  before  midnight  with 
those  his   folk  ;    but  it  availed  him  nothing,  for   that  all, 
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nine  to  wit,  were  incontinent   haled  off    to   the  court-house 
and  clapped  into  the  prisons  of  the  police. 

Madam  Camilla,  seeing  this  new  misadventure,  wept 
sore ;  however,  knowing  her  husband  and  his  servants  to  be 
innocent  of  the  homicide  in  question,  she  thanked  God  that 
this  had  happened,  so  she  might  avail  to  liberate  her  faithful 
lover ;  wherefore,  letting  bar  the  door,  she  sent  the  cellarer 
and  the  pages  and  women  to  bed  and  betook  herself  with 
her  maid  to  the  chamber  where  Cornelio  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.^  Then,  going  up  to  the  chimney,  she  dried 
her  tears  and  said  laughingly  to  Cornelio,  "Sweet  my  soul, 
what  do  you  ?  How  fare  you  ?  Now  may  you  descend  in 
safety,  for  God,  to  avert  greater  scandal,  hath  permitted  my 
lord  husband  and  most  part  of  his  servants  to  be  carried  off 
to  prison."  The  maid,  setting  the  stools  as  before,  held 
them  fast,  she  and  her  mistress,  whilst  Cornelio  came  softly 
down  and  was  joyfully  received  by  his  Camilla.  Then  they 
betook  themselves  upstairs  together  and  a  good  fire  being 
kindled,  Cornelio  washed  his  hands  and  face,  which  were 
parcel  blackened  with  soot,  and  did  away  the  chill  which  he 
had  gotten  in  the  chimney ;  after  which,  laying  himself  in 
bed  beside  his  mistress,  he  culled  the  fruit  of  his  fervent 
love,  laughing  often  with  her  over  the  mischances  which  had 
befallen. 

On  the  morrow  betimes  the  lady  caused  her  lover  enter 
a  closet,  where  he  was  aptly  furnished  by  the  maid  with  all 
that  he  needed,  and  Madam  Camilla  went  thither  at  her 
leisure  whenas  she  would  ;  then,  sending  for  her  kinsfolk, 
she  took  order  for  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  recounting 
to  them  the  whole  case,  as  it  had  ensued.     But  the  thing 


'  i.e.  looked  for  the  coining  of  his  deliverer  as  eagerly  as  the  Jews 
for  the  Messiah. 
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went  much   farther  than  they  looked   for,   inasmuch   as   it 
behoved  to  send  a  notary  of  the  court  to  Novara,  to  examine 
witnesses,  and  likewise  to  the  village  where  they  had  supped, 
to  test  that  which  the  gentleman  and  his  servants  avouched  ; 
so  that  there  passed  six  days  ere  they  came  forth  of  prison. 
Meantime,  Cornelio  bore  his  mistress  company  every  night, 
lest    she   should   lie   alone   and  be    mayhap  frighted   of   a 
phantom;!    then   she,   knowing   that   her   husband  was   to 
come  home  that  day,  put  her  lover  out  of  doors  betimes  in 
the  morning,   after   a   thousand   embraces,   and   he   betook 
himself  to  his  inn.     After  dinner,  he  went,  masked,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Signor  Alessandro  Bentivoglio  and  his  lady 
wife,  Signora  Ippolita  Sforza;   where  as  he  abode  in  dis- 
course with  them,  there  came  sundry  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  was  one  who  told  how  within  that  hour  Momboiero, 
hearing  that  Cornelio  had  departed  Mantua  and  come  to 
Milan,  had  been  at  his  house  with  the  police  and  how  his 
mother  had  shown  him  every  corner  of  the  place.     Cornelio, 
hearing  this,  took  leave  of  Signor  Alessandro  and  the  Lady 
Ippolita  and  returned  to  the  inn,  resolved  to  abide  no  longer 
in  those  perils ;  wherefore  he  mounted  to  horse  that  same 
night  and  made  off,  by  way  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  to 
Mantua,  not  choosing  to  take  the  road  which  he  had  first 
followed,    for   fear   of    encountering   with    evil   spirits  ^   by 
the  way. 

1  See  my  "  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,"  Day  VII.  Story  I. 

s  Sic  {niali  spirit t),  but  robbers  or  enemies  are  probably  meant. 
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to  tf)£   marim'ficent  JHesscr  aic03antir0  Pasolmo 
©octor  of  iLatos,  (SxtttiriQ. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  sweetest  Pasolino  mine,  that  simple 
men,  who  think  of  few  things,  are  mighty  prompt  to  pass 
judgment  upon  all  that  is  talked  of;  and  thus  it  often 
happeneth  that,  being  before  held  discreet  and  understanding, 
they  lightly  discover  their  ignorance.  Wherefore  it  behoveth 
every  one,  ere  he  speak,  to  ponder  well  that  whereof  it  is 
discoursed  and  not  to  be  thus  ready  to  prate  at  random,  and 
whenas  he  is  questioned,  to  consider  the  matter  propounded 
and  then  soberly  to  tell  his  opinion  ;  for,  as  saith  Holy  Writ, 
in  much  prating  sin  will  not  be  lacking,  i  On  this  account 
the  Arch-Founder  ^2  of  the  Universe,  when  He  created  us, 
fashioned  us  on  such  wise  that  the  human  tongue  abode  shut 
behind  two  bastions  ^  and  willed  that  the  ears  should  be  in  a 
prominent  place  and  free  of  hindrance,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  hear  all  that  is  said,  but  that  the  tongue,  ere  it  come 
forth  of  its  double  rampart,  should  have  leisure  to  masticate^ 
and  sift  that  which  it  would  say,  inasmuch  as  spoken  words 

1  "In  a  multitude  of  words  wanteth  not  sin."— Pt-ov.  x.  19. 

2  Lit.  Proto-master  {Protomaestro),  apparently  used  in  a  Masonic 
sense. 

•'  i.e.  the  lips  and  teeth. 

'  Sic  [mastkaic),  i.e.  to  ruminate  or  consider  well. 


arc  irrevocable  nor  can  ever  turn  back  again.  If,  then,  each, 
ere  he  spoke,  would  remember  the  two  gates  [of  speech],  to 
wit,  the  teeth  and  the  lips,  many  things  which  are  said  would 
be  left  unspoken  and  many  would  be  held  wise  who  now 
appear  foolish  ;  ^  wherefore  is  it  said  that  silence  seldom 
harmeth,  but  that  ill-chastened  prate  frequently  bringcth 
about  the  utmost  mischief;  nay,  oftentimes,  if  it  do  no  hurt, 
it  maketh  the  speaker  appear  witless  and  simple,  as  happened 
to  one  of  our  Romagnese  countrymen,  a  burgess  of  Forli, 
who,  choosing  to  speak  more  than  behoved  unto  him,  made 
a  whole  people  laugh.  Many  things  being  one  day  narrated 
to  this  purpose  at  the  pleasant  castle  of  Gazuolo,  the  valiant 
captain  Giacomo  Masino  told  a  short,  but  goodly  story, 
which,  meseeming  it  was  worth  to  be  held  in  remembrance, 
was  written  down  by  me,  as  he  told  it.  And  for  that  the 
thing  befell  in  Romagna  and  was  recounted  by  the  said 
Captain  Masino,  a  gentleman  of  Cesena,  whence  you  also 
derive  an  ancient  and  noble  origin,  I  have  chosen  to  send  it 
to  you  and  to  dedicate  it  unto  your  honoured  name,  so  in 
some  measure  to  repay  the  many  and  great  kindnesses  which 
you  and  all  your  house  did  me,  what  while  I  was  in  Cesena. 
I  was  not  myself  present  whenas  Masino  told  the  story  ; "  but 
Signor  Pirro  Gonzago  after  recounted  it  to  me  and  charged 
me  write  it  and  lay  it  up  with  mine  other  novels,  as  I  have 
done.     Fare  you  well. 

1  Bandello  puts  this  phrase  in  a  characteristically  awkward  and 
infelicitous  way,  lit.  "  many  things  are  said  which  would  be  left 
unspoken  and  many  appear  fools  who  would  be  held  wise"  (molte  cose 
si  dicono  che  si  tacerebbero  e  molti  paicnio  pazzi  che  saggi  sarebbero 
temdi). 

''  I  leave  this  characteristic  self-contradiction  untouched. 


5Cfje  Sfijen^anb^SriiientiEt]^  .Storg. 

HOW   SIMPLY   A   CITIZEN    OF   FORLI    REPLIED 
TO   A   PREACHING   FRIAR. 

We  have  entered,  gentle  ladies  and  you,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen,  upon  discourse  of  a  subject  which,  although  it 
may  seem  a  very  slight  matter,  is  yet,  to  my  thinking,  an 
one  consider  it  maturely,  a  thing  of  great  moment.  We 
say  proverbially  that  "The  tongue,  though  bone  it  lack, 
Yet  doth  it  break  the  back,"  and  so  it  is  that,  of  a  thousand 
errors  committed,  nine  hundred  proceed  from  little  con- 
sidering that  which  is  said  ;  for  that,  if  we  took  good  thought 
unto  that  which  we  would  say  and  considered  in  ourselves  if 
our  speech  might  avail  to  bring  profit  or  harm  to  ourselves 
or  to  others,  how  many  idle  words  are  spoken  which  would 
be  kept  close  in  the  throat  !  How  many  quarrels  arise 
which  were  unstirred  !  How  many  homicides  are  committed 
which  would  be  left  undone !  Discreet  men,  ere  speech 
issueth  from  their  mouths,  ruminate '  it  well ;  but  the  heed- 
less and  those  who  presume  overmuch  of  themselves  say  all 
that  Cometh  to  their  lips ;  whence  arise  in  this  our  world  so 
many  turmoils  and  so  many  duels.  Yonder  madman  who 
thinketh  to  avail  against  Mars  himself,  arms  in  hand,  will 
e'en  say,  "I  choose  to  speak  that  which  pleaseth  me,  and 
if  the  tongue  make  default,  the  body  shall  pay  the  penalty. " 

'  Masticano. 
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Bui  were  it  nol  far  bcUcr  nol  lo  gird  at  one's  friend  wilhoiil 
reason  than  to  come  to  these  broils  ?  Moreover,  it  would 
seem  as  if  God  appointeth  it  on  such  wise  that  these  evil 
speakers  and  slanderers,  who  will  not  put  a  bridle  on  their 
tongues,  whenas  they  come  to  hand-play,  abide  confounded 
and  know  not  what  they  do,  so  that  they  are  left  with  their 
hurt  and  their  shame,  or  slain  or  prisoners.  Nay,  I  have 
seen  so  many  such,  here  at  Gazuolo,  at  Bozolo,  at  Gazoldo, 
at  Mantua,  at  Scandiano  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  fight  on 
the  like  occasions  that  I  can  certify  you  that  still  hath 
the  affronter  had  the  worst  of  it.  But  I  will  not  at 
this  present  enter  upon  matters  of  arms  nor  recount  things 
sanguinary,  knowing  that  in  thus  doing  I  should  displease 
these  our  ladies  and  mistresses,  unto  whom  I  desire  to  do 
my  service,  not  only  with  words,  but  with  lively  actions, 
whenassoever  the  occasion  betideth  me  to  give  them  to 
know  how  much  I  am  their  servant.  I  will  tell,  therefore, 
how  heedlessly  a  citizen  of  Forli  discovered  his  ignorance, 
being  over-quick  to  reply,  whereas  he  should  have  held  his 
peace  and  hearkened,  as  did  the  others. 

You  must  know,  then,  that,  no  great  while  agone,  there 
having  befallen  in  Forli  a  great  affray  between  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  with  sore  slaughter  and  destruction  by  fire  of 
many  houses,  as  useth  oftentimes  to  happen  in  Romagna 
through  our  unhappy  factions,  the  friars  of  St.  Dominick, 
who  have  a  venerable  and  ancient  monastery  in  that  city, 
made  choice  of  a  most  holy  man  and  a  renowned  preacher, 
— to  wit,  one  Fra  Mattia  Cattanio  of  Pontecorono  in 
Lombardy,  a  man  much  esteemed  in  the  order  for  his  godly 
and  austere  life, — who  should  at  the  ensuing  Lent  preach  the 
word  of  God  to  the  Forlivese  and  at  the  same  time  rebuke 
them  for  their  factiousness  and  other  vices.  When  he  arrived 
at  Forli  (the  which  was  in  Carnival-time),  he  was  throughly 
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instructed  by  the  prior  of  the  sins  and  wickednesses  which 
prevailed  in  the  city  and  of  the  many  murders,  burnings  and 
sackings  of  houses  wreaked  by  the  Ghibellines  upon  the 
Guelphs,  solely  through  the  spirit  of  faction.  Accordingly, 
on  the  first  day  of  his  preachment,  the  preacher  being  fully 
possessed  of  the  whole  matter,  pronounced  his  proem  and 
having  propounded  the  subject  whereof  he  purposed  to  treat 
and  divided  it  into  divers  heads,  made,  ere  he  proceeded 
farther,  an  apt  apology  for  himself,  to  the  effect  that  he  came 
not  of  his  free  will  to  that  city  to  preach,  but  had  been  sent 
thither  of  his  superior,  whom  it  was  not  lawful  to  gainsay, 
and  that,  during  his  journey  and  since  his  arrival  at  Forli,  he 
had  heard  so  many  heinous  sins  and  shameful  fashions  of  the 
P^orlivese  that  himseemed  he  was  come  to  preach,  not  to 
Christians,  but  to  Moors  and  Turks.  "The  occasion,  then," 
quoth  he,  "on  which  I  am  sent  hither  is  to  root  out  and 
extirpate  the  lewd  and  damnable  customs  which  prevail 
among  you  and  with  God's  aid  to  sow  good  in  their  stead 
and  enkindle  you  all  with  the  charity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  cause  you  altogether  change  your  way  of  life 
for  the  better.  Wherefore  it  will  oftentimes  happen  that, 
in  rebuking  your  wickednesses,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  blasphemers,  thieves,  robbers,  assassins  and 
the  greatest  rogues  in  the  world  ;  but  that  which  I  tell  you 
will  all  be  said  to  good  end.^  On  like  wise,  when  I  shall 
tell  you  that  you  are  usurers,  adulterers,  whoremongers, 
envious,  choleric,  gluttons,  breedbates  and  discord-makers, 
fosterers  of  civil  war,  enemies  of  the  public  weal,  factious, 
manslayers  and  worse  than  Jews,  you  must  not  wax  angry, 
but  bethink  you  that  I  say  it  all  to  good  end."  And  so, 
making  mention  of  many  other  like  things,  he  repeated  that 
he  should  say  all  to  good  end. 

'  Buon  fine.  , 
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Now  there  was  at  the  preachment  a  rich  citizen,  who  sat 
overagainst  the  pulpit  and  whose  name  was  Buonfine.' 
He,  thinking  (for  that  he  was  mighty  simple)  that  the  friar 
ment  to  preach  to  him  alone  and  not  to  the  rest,  rose  to  his 
feet  and  doffing  his  bonnet,  said  to  the  preacher,  "  Hold, 
father ;  wait  awhile  ere  you  go  farther.  Meseemeth  honesty 
and  reason  require  that  you  should  preach  to  all  the  folk 
and  not  to  me  alone.  Marry,  address  yourself  also  to 
Berlinguccio,  to  Naldino,  to  Mass  Niccola  Miglietti,  to  Lo 
Sterlino  and  Mass  Simone,  who  are  the  governors  of  the 
commonalty  and  have  more  to  do  in  these  matters  than  I. " 
Then,  divers  folk  bidding  him  be  silent  and  calling  him  by 
name,  the  friar,  perceiving  his  simplicity,  told  him  not  to 
fear  but  he  would  give  each  his  share  and  went  on  with  his 
sermon  ;  and  so  Mass  Buonfine  gave  all  the  folk  occasion  for 
laughter  without  end  at  his  doltish  speech. 

'  I.e.  Goodend. 


'JBannello 

to  tf)e  tnarjntficmt  Boctor  of  ILairis  iKcsser  ^Intonto 
iKari'a  ilfiontcmerlo  Greeting. 

The  most  illustrious  and  venerable  Lord  Cardinal  Federico 
Sanseverino  had,  as  he  useth  oftentimes  to  do,  made  a  stately 
and  magnificent  banquet  to  many  gentlemen  at  his  palace 
of  Porta  Vercellina  in  Milan.  After  they  had  dined,  the 
cardinal  retired  to  a  withdrawing-room  with  certain  folk 
newly  come  from  Rome,  whereupon  many  of  the  gentlemen 
aforesaid  and  sundry  courtiers  betook  themselves  for  their 
diversion  into  the  garden,  which  he  hath  very  great  and 
goodly.  There,  the  company  entering  upon  discourse  of 
prompt  and  seasonable  repartees,  Messer  Amico  Tegio,  a 
very  learned  doctor  and  a  right  gallant  youth,  recounted  a 
very  goodly  answer  of  Pope  Julius,  and  after  him  divers 
others  of  the  company  related  other  replies  made  by  other 
folk ;  all  which  I  have  committed  to  writing  and  am  minded 
to  bestow  upon  you,  knowing  how  much  you  delight  in  such 
readiness  of  speech,  and  to  boot  I  send  it  to  you  so  you  may 
no  longer  say  that  I  am  unmindful  of  you.     Fare  you  well. 


2Ef)e  Cigfjt-'anti^Cirientitt!)  Stotg. 

VARIOUS  SALLIES  AND  REPARTEES  PROiMPTLY 
MADE  OF  DIVERS  PERSONS. 

Pope  Julius  the  Second  (albeit  he  was  descended  of  very 
mean  folk  and  was  not  ashamed  to  say  oftentimes  that, 
whenas  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  sundr)-whiles  carried  onions 
in  a  little  boat  from  Arbizuola,  a  village  of  the  Savonese,^ 
to  sell  at  Genoa),  was  a  man  of  very  great  understanding  and 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  as  innumerable  actions  of  his  testify.  But, 
to  come  to  the  subject  of  promptness  in  reply,  whereof 
we  have  been  moved  to  discourse,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
German  nation  presented  a  petition  to  him,  the  said  Pope 
Julius,  setting  forth  that  the  feast-day  of  Saint  Martin  was 
had  in  great  veneration  throughout  all  Germany,  and  that 
there  were  many  festivals  holden  on  that  day ;  wherefore  they 
all  besought  him  that  he  would  vouchsafe  the  whole  nation 
a  dispensation  to  eat  flesh  on  St.  Martin's  day,  should  it  fall 
on  a  Friday  or  a  Saturday,  like  as  the  usance  is  on  the  day 
of  the  Nativity.  The  pope,  seeing  this  indiscreet  demand  of 
these  who  would  fain  even  the  festival  of  a  saint  with  His 
who  maketh  saints,  nevertheless  cared  not  expressly  to  refuse 
it,  but,  calling  for  the  pen,  subscribed  the  petition  with  these 
words,  "Be  it  done  as  is  asked,  so  but  they  abstain  from 
drinking  wine  on  that  day."     When  the  Germans  read  this 

1  i.e.  the  county  of  Savona. 
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rescript,  they  knew  not  what  to  say  and  desisted  from  their 
demand,  choosing  not  to  forbear  wine,  that  they  might  eat 
flesh.  And  certes  the  pope  could  not  make  a  better  reply  ; 
for  that,  had  he  chosen  to  say  that  it  beseemed  not  and 
adduced  such  other  reasons  as  might  have  been  given,  there 
would  have  been  matter  for  a  year's  disputation  ;  but  with 
these  words  he  cut  short  all  that  they  could  say. 

The  prompt  and  artful  subscription  of  Pope  Julius  was 
generally  commended  of  the  listeners,  and  thereupon  a 
chamberlain  of  the  said  Cardinal,  who  was  a  Spaniard  and 
was  called  II  Castigliano, '  said  thus,  "Albeit  I  speak 
Italian  imperfectly,  nevertheless  I  understand  right  well  that 
which  you  say  and  am  likewise  understood,  when  I  speak  ; 
wherefore,  incited  by  the  ready  reply  of  Pope  Julius,  I  must 
tell  you  that  my  grandsire,  who  had  long  sojourned  at  Rome, 
was  wont  to  say  that,  war  being  toward  between  Ferdinand 
the  Old,  King  of  Naples,  and  Duke  John  of  Anjou,  the  news 
reached  Rome  how  the  Duke  had  been  defeated  ;  whereupon 
the  Cardinal  d'  Amiens,  meeting  Signor  Marino  Tomacello, 
who  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  on  his  way 
to  the  palace,  said  to  him,  '  What  news  is  this,  master 
ambassador,  that  you  have  spread  abroad  in  Rome,  that  the 
French  troops  have  been  defeated  and  put  to  flight  ? '  'I 
said  not  that,  my  lord,' replied  Marino;  'but  I  did  indeed 
publish  that  all  those  who  were  with  my  lord  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  been  or  slain  or  taken,  so  that  none  might  escape.' 
These  words  vexed  the  Cardinal,  who  said,  half-angered, 
'  Marino,  Marino,  thou  art  far  subtler-witted  than  behoveth 
unto  so  little  a  body  ; '  for  he  was  of  small  stature.  Marino 
laughed  and  to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  tall  and  stout  and 
fat,  made  answer  on  this  wise,  saying,   'And  thou,  my  lord, 

*  i.e.  The  Castilian. 
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arl  far  less  soothfast  and  just  than  behovcth  unto  this  thy 
bigness;'  whereupon  the  Cardinal,  seeing  that  he  gained 
nothing  by  his  motion,  entered  upon  other  discourse. " 

It  seemed  to  all  that  Signor  Marino  had  borne  himself 
excellent  well  and  that  he  had  done  as  do  fencers,  who  parry 
one  thrust  with  another.  II  Castigliano  saying  no  more, 
Messer  Cola  da  Venafri,  a  man  of  mature  age  and  an  old 
courtier,  said,  "Our  chamberlain's  having  made  mention  of 
Marino  Tomacello  putteth  me  in  mind  of  Marino  Brancazio, 
who  was  unbridled  of  his  tongue  and  a  great  railer  and 
withal  such  an  enemy  of  men  of  letters  that  he  never  suffered 
them  to  live.  King  Ferdinand,  dining  one  day  at  Poggio 
Reale,  without  Naples,  and  knowing  the  said  Marino  to  be 
fonder  of  good  wine  than  of  whatsoever  else  in  the  world,  let 
give  him  a  beaker  of  the  best  Greek  wine.  Marino  did  not 
drink  the  wine,  but  as  it  were  ate  it  little  by  little  and 
emptied  the  bowl  with  a  smack  of  the  lips  ;  then,  being 
asked  of  the  king  in  what  tongue  Bacchus  had  presently 
spoken,  replied,  'In  most  learned  and  letterly  Greek.' 
Therewithal  quoth  one  of  the  company,  '  How  is  it,  Marino, 
that  thou,  who  art  so  great  an  enemy  of  the  lettered,  dost 
this  honour  unto  letters  ? '  Whereto  replied  another  courtier, 
'  Knowest  thou  not  jealousy  still  prevaileth  betwixt  peers  ?  ' 
And  a  young  man,  a  chamberlain  of  the  king,  to  whom 
Marino's  vivosity '  was  well  known,  said,  smiling,  '  Sirs, 
saving  the  king's  reverence,  that  which  you  say  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  seeing  that  among  men  of  letters  of  this  sort  ^  there 
is  none  who  is  Signor  Marino's  equal,  far  less  his  superior. ' 
Implying  that  among  winebibbers  Marino  bore  the  bell ;  the 

1  Sic  {vivosifn)  in  all  the  editions  I  know;    but  gucere,  should  we 
not  read  vinosita,  vinosity  ? 

'  i.e.  learned  in  the  matter  of  wine. 
VOL.    II.  g 


which,  with  the  king's  approval,  made  all  who  were  there 
laugh  amain." 

Messer  Cola  being  silent,  Signer  Ulippo  da  Gallarate,  who 
had  long  sojourned  at  Naples  at  the  court  of  the  aforesaid 
King  of  Arragon,  said,  "Needs  must  I  say  two  words  of 
Brancazio,  whereof  our  friend  Messer  Cola  hath  put  me  in 
mind.  When  King  Charles  the  Eighth  ^  took  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  his  generals  deserted  Alfonso  the  Second, 
who  with  Ferdinand  his  son  and  Federigo  his  brother  fled 
by  sea  into  Sicily,  many  marvelled  that  Marino  Brancazio, 
being  their  creature,  should  not  have  accompanied  them  into 
Sicily,  and  there  was  one  who  blamed  him ;  which  Signer 
Marco  Antonio  Sannazzaro  hearing,  '  Thou  art  in  an  ill 
taking,'  quoth  he,  'an  thou  think  that  it  behoved  Signor 
Marino  Brancazio  to  depart ;  is  his  manner  of  life  such  and 
his  prowess  in  eating  and  drinking  so  small  and  so  scant  his 
ableness  of  continual  feasting  from  morning  to  night,  that  he 
should  take  fright  at  the  French  flagons  and  turn  his  back 
upon  their  sumptuous  banquets  ?  Thou  shalt  e'en  see  that  he 
will  become  the  staunchest  Angevin  in  the  kingdom.'  All 
understood  the  caustic  quip  and  not  a  few  laughed  thereat. " 

Signor  Filippo  Gallarate  having  spoken  thus  and  saying 
no  more,  Count  Giovanni  da  Tolentino  took  the  word  and 
said,  "These  gentlemen  have  been  to  Rome  and  Naples 
for  their  sallies,  and  I  will  e'en  bespeak  you  of  one  of  our 
Milanese.  You  all,  either  by  sight  or  by  report,  know  that 
prince  of  legists,  Messer  Giason  Maino,  our  fellow-townsman 
of  Milan.  He  hath  publicly  lectured  in  the  primary  schools 
of  Italy  and  hath  been  oftentimes  ambassador  for  the  Dukes 
of  Milan,  having  still  come  off  honourably  from  all  his 
emprises,   as   he  who    in  good  sooth  is  possessed  of  many 

•  Of  France. 
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excellent  parts.  Now  Duke  Lodovico  Sforza,  then  Duke  of 
Bari,  sending  Madam  Bianca,  daughter  of  Duke  Galeazzo 
his  brother,  to  be  married  to  Maximilian,  Emj^eror  elect, 
would  have  Messer  Giasone  accompany  her  with  many  other 
lords  and  gentlemen.  It  chanced  that,  being  on  the  lake  of 
Como,  they  encountered  a  violent  tempest,  so  that  they  were 
like  to  drown,  and  all  the  lords  and  knights,  what  while  the 
peril  lasted,  abode  sore  concerned  for  fear  of  death.  The 
empress  and  the  other  ladies  wept  and  cried  to  God  for 
mercy,  whilst  the  lioatmen  were  half  beside  themselves,  on 
such  wise  that  there  was  nought  seen  but  apprehensions  of 
death.  Messer  Giasone  was  the  only  one  who  laughed  at  all 
and  bore  himself  neither  more  nor  less  than  as  the  lake  had 
been  perfectly  calm.  However,  the  boatmen  laboured  to 
such  purpose  that,  the  wind  being  somewhat  abated,  some  of 
the  boats  made  their  way  to  Bellano  and  othersome  were 
constrained  to  go  to  Sorgo,  a  place  well-nigh  at  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  empress  landed  at  Bellano,  where,  having 
recruited  herself  and  it  being  discoursed  of  the  great  peril 
they  had  run,  she  asked  Messer  Giasone  how  he  could  have 
made  light  of  so  parlous  a  storm,  without  showing  any  sign 
of  fear.  '  Most  august  madam,'  replied  he,  smiling,  '  I 
was  assured  of  not  perishing,  for  that  Christ's  cook  is  no 
drunkard,  that  he  should  set  the  flesh  to  seethe  which  it 
behoveth  to  roast.'  All  laughed  at  his  merry  answer,  more 
by  token  it  was  pretty  clearly  known  that  he  was  not  over- 
fond  of  women.  But  I  am  fain  to  believe  that  he,  being 
a  very  discreet  man,  made  shift  to  dissemble  his  fear  under 
a  cheerful  countenance  and  that  he  made  that  response  to 
cause  the  empress  laugh."  Then,  it  being  variously  dis- 
coursed of  the  anecdotes  told,  the  hour  came  when  the 
cardinal  mounted  to  horse  and  all  went  to  bear  him  company. 


iBanDello 

to   t!)E   litest    fllustriaus    anti    rcberenb    Sefcjnior 
3Loticibic0,  Cartimal  o!  ^rrntjon. 

It  seemeth  that  the  wish  to  acquire  the  name  of  sanctity 
without  works  prevaileth  more  amongst  religious  persons  ^ 
than  amongst  others,  for  that  they  would  all  fain  l)e 
accounted  holy  and  if  some  vice  exist  in  them,  they  study 
as  most  they  may  ^  to  conceal  it,  as  well  of  regard  for  their 
cloth  as  also  for  fear  of  the  severe  punishment  which 
betideth  them  from  their  superiors.  But,  all  dissimulators 
being  as  grass  under  snow,  which  ere  long  discovereth  itself, 
so  all  these  hypocrites  are  in  course  of  time  discovered  and 
oftentimes  put  to  scorn ;  the  which  is  a  cause  that  many- 
whiles  true  and  good  monks  have  not  that  credit  which 
they  deserve.  Now,  a  certain  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  a 
religious  person  having  been  discovered  in  Naples  and  it 
being  discoursed  thereof  in  the  presence  of  your  aunt. 
Madam  Beatrice  of  Arragon,  Queen  of  Hungary,  left  a 
widow  by  the  death  of  the  immortal  hero  King  Mathias 
Corvinus,^  Signor  Francesco  Siciliano,*  her  majordomo,  a 

*  i.e.  members  of  religious  bodies,  monks  and  priests,  etc. 
^  Lit.  more  than  may  be  possible  [piu  che  sia  possibile). 

3  Sec  ante,  Vol.  I.  Story  XIX. 

*  It  does  not  appear  whether  "Siciliano"  is  his  name  or  .an 
indication  of  his  nationality. 
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man  stricken  in  years  and  of  great  merit,  was  desired  \>y 
her  to  recount  that  which  l)cfell  a  Spaniard,  by  name  Fra 
Francesco,  who  would  fain  be  held  a  lamb  and  was  a  most 
ravening  wolf.  Signor  Francesco  excused  himself  amain 
from  telling  it,  and  you,  who  were  there  near  her,  must 
remember  you  of  that  which  the  queen  replied  unto  him,  the 
which  it  skilleth  not  at  this  present  to  recall.  Accordingly, 
he,  constrained  by  her,  told  how  the  thing  had  passed  ;  the 
which  was  forthwith  written  down  by  me,  and  unwilling 
that  it  should  abide  without  a  patron,  I  give  and  consecrate 
it  unto  your  name,  in  token  of  my  devotion  and  of  many 
benefits  received  from  you.     Fare  you  well. 


E^z  JfUnz^nntiM^mtiztlj  Storg. 

FRA  FRANCESCO,  A  SrANISH  FRIAR,  SEEKING 
BY  PRACTICE  TO  EXPEL  THE  JEWS  FROM 
THE  REALM  OF  NAPLES,  IS  [DISCOVERED 
AND]   CAST   INTO   PRISON. 

For  that,  august  queen,  I  am  loath  to  employ  my 
tongue  upon  matters  pertaining  unto  religious  persons, 
who,  if  for  no  otherwhat,  are  worthy  of  respect  on  account 
of  the  sacrament  which  they  have  upon  them,^  I  desire  to 
be  excused  of  all,  inasmuch  as  that  which  I  am  about 
to  say  is  said  by  commandment  of  her  whom  to  disobey 
were  a  reproach  unto  all  else,  but  in  me  were  a  sacri- 
lege, I    being  the  devoted  servant  I  am.     And  if  bytimes 

1  Per  il  sacrajnento  che  haiino  addosso,  i.e.  on  account  of  the 
holiness  which  enures  to  them  from  their  formal  consecration  as 
personae  ecclcsias  and  representatives  of  God  upon  earth. 
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any  be  scandalized,  he  should  bethink  him  that  in  the 
council  and  company  of  our  most  clement  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  where  there  were  but  twelve  men,  there  was  one 
who,  for  greed  of  monies,  gave  Him  traitorously  into  the 
hands  of  His  chiefest  ^  enemies.  It  will  then  be  no  marvel 
if  in  the  religious  order  of  the  Minor  Brethren,  wherein 
are  many  good  and  godly  men,  there  be  whiles  found 
one  who  is  a  man  of  ill  life,  they  being  scattered  abroad 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  such  numbers  that 
Apulia  hath  not  so  many  flies  in  summer-time.  Now, 
coming  to  the  fact,  that  which  I  am  about  to  tell  I 
heard  from  our  divine  poet  and  past  master  in  many 
sciences,  Messer  Giovanni  Gioviano  Pontano,^  whom  you 
must  all  have  known,  it  being  no  great  while  since  the 
good  old  man  died.  He  was  wont,  then,  at  every  time, 
but  above  all  in  those  his  latter  years,  when  he  was  free 
from  the  burden  of  public  affairs,  to  hold  his  company 
in  the  utmost  delight,  for  that  he  still  had  some  new 
thing  to  tell. 

Once,  amongst  other  times,  he  said  that,  whenas  he 
was  secretary  to  King  Ferdinand,  (your  father,  Madam, 
of  happy  memory,)  there  came  to  preach  at  Naples  one 
Fra  Francesco,  a  Spaniard  of  the  order  of  the  Minor 
Brethren,  who,  albeit  he  was  a  dull  clown  and  unlettered, 
yet,  being  withal  very  audacious  and  ambitious  beyond 
every  other  and  knowing  how  to  dissemble  better  than 
any,  faring  with  bent  head  and  wearing  his  gown  foul, 
greasy  and  ragged,  gained  such  credit  with  the  people 
that    all    the    folk    ran    after   him.      He    had    right    well 


1  Capitalissiiiii. 

'^  Tbe    well-known     Neapolitan     historian     (Johannes    Jovianus 
Pontanus).     He  died  a. u.  150,^ 
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learned  our  tongue  and  in  what  i)lacc  soever  he  found 
himself,  at  every  season  he  delivered  a  homily,  crucifix 
in  hand.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  preach  publicly  that 
all  he  said  by  the  day  was  revealed  to  him  anights  by 
the  holy  angels  during  his  orisons ;  nor  did  this  suffice 
him ;  nay,  he  forged  himself  a  thousand  revelations  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  avouching  this  man  to  have, 
at  his  death,  ascended  to  heaven,  without  tasting  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  this  other  to  have  descended  into 
purgatory  and  a  third  to  have  fallen  into  the  deepest 
pit  of  hell  fire,  and  declaring  that  our  Lord  God  had 
revealed  all  these  things  to  him.  He  had  preached  in 
Calabria  with  astounding  favour  and  in  his  preachments 
he  did  nought  but  rebuke  vice  and  say  all  that  came  to 
his  lips. 

At  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Naples,  it  chanced  that  the 
most  Catholic  King,  together  with  Queen  Isabella  of  Castille, 
a  woman  admirable  in  every  age,  caused  depart  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain  all  the  Jews  and  infidels  ^  that  were 
therein,  of  whom  (and  especially  of  the  Moors)  many  took 
up  their  abode  in  this  kingdom ;  whereu^xin  it  entered  Fra 
Francesco's  head  to  use  his  every  endeavour,  so  King 
Ferdinand  should  do  the  like;^  but  the  latter,  who  knew 
that  the  Church  suffereth  the  Jews  to  abide  in  the  land  of 
the  Christians  and  had  given  the  Moors  to  understand  that, 
should  they  be  found  to  Judaize,  he  would  punish  them, 
took  no  heed  of  the  friar's  words ;  whereupon,  Fra  Francesco, 
finding  himself  unheeded,  fell  to  preaching  furiously  against 
the  Jews  and  well-nigh  raised  the  people  against  them, 
prophesying   woe    to    the   king  and   the    folk.     Wherefore 


1  Marrani,  quaere  Moors  ? 

^  i.e.  expel  them  from  his  dominions. 
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King  Ferdinand  let  one  day  call  him  to  himself  and  would 
learn  of  him  what  moved  him  to  preach  so  fiercely  against 
the  Jews ;  but  he  could  say  no  otherwhat  than  that,  being 
of  that  perverse  generation  which  crucified  our  Redeemer, 
they  all  deserved  to  be  expelled  from  human  fellowship  and 
dispersed  into  uninhabitable  places,  and  menaced  the  king  in 
God's  name,  an  he  exterminated  them  not,  in  imitation  of 
his  cousin.  The  king,  finding  no  other  foundation^  in  the 
friar,  gave  no  ear  to  him  and  made  none  other  account  of 
him  than  he  would  have  made  of  a  huckster  or  a  mounte- 
bank ;  the  which  the  proud  and  ambitious  friar  could  not 
stomach,  and  this  humour  waxing  on  him  daily  more  and 
more,  he  inwardly  determined  by  means  of  a  strange  device 
to  bring  the  king  to  expel  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  he 
departed  Naples  and  repaired  to  Taranto,-  where  he  had 
otherwhiles  preached  with  great  acceptance.  There  he  let 
very  secretly  make  a  metal  tablet,  upon  which  he  caused  one 
of  his  comrades,  a  man  learned  enough,  but  of  life  like  unto 
himself,  grave  certain  words,  so  that  they  appeared  to  have 
been  imprinted  thereon  by  the  hand  of  San  Cataldo,  a  saint 
held  in  great  reverence  in  those  parts.  This  tablet  he 
contrived  to  bury  not  far  from  Taranto  in  a  little  village 
church,  which  had  long  before  been  dedicated  to  San 
Cataldo,  and  there  left  it  three  whole  years;  during  which  he 
went  hither  and  thither  about  all  the  kingdom,  still  preaching 
against  the  Jews  and  saying  this  and  that. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Taranto  and  by 
means  of  a  good  sum  of  monies  (for  all  he  went  sandal-shod) 
deljauched  a  poor  priest,  who  served  the  church  where  he 
had  buried  the  tablet,  and  lessoned  him  of  that  which  he 
would  have  him  do.     The  poor  priest,  who  derived  not  half 

'  Fo)tdanu'itio,  i.e.  foundation  of  reason.  -  Sic. 
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a  score  pounds  revenue  from  his  church  in  ail  ihe  year, 
having  gotten  store  of  ducats  from  the  friar  and  hoping  for 
yet  more,  readily  engaged  to  execute  that  which  the  latter 
enjoined  him  and  accordingly,  digging  up  the  tablet,  re- 
paired to  Naples,  where,  getting  leave  to  speak  with  King 
Ferdinand,  he  said  to  him,  "  August  king,  I  am  a  poor 
priest  and  have  a  little  church  at  Taranto,  dedicated  to  my 
lord  San  Cataldo,  which  saint  visibly  appeared  to  me  one 
night  and  bade  me  next  morning  enter  his  holy  church  and 
dig  four  feet  behind  the  great  altar,  where  I  should  find  a 
metal  tablet,  the  which  I  must  forthright  bring  hither  to  you, 
bidding  you  on  his  part  not  make  it  public  till  you  should 
have  imparted  it  to  one  only  of  this  kingdom,  to  wit,  the 
most  famous  preacher  and  the  godliest  liver  to  be  found 
there,  and  after  do  all  that  the  holy  man  should  counsel  you ; 
else  would  God  take  it  ill." 

The  king,  hearing  this  well-composed  story,  took  the 
tablet  in  his  hand  and  read  the  words  graven  thereon, 
wherein,  albeit  they  were  enigmatic  and  obscure,  there  was 
yet  I  know  not  what  against  the  Jews.  The  wise  king  alxjde 
awhile  thoughtful  and  pondering  this  matter  of  the  expelling 
of  the  Jews,  remembered  him  of  Fra  Francesco  and  bethought 
him  that  this  should  be  a  trick  of  the  friar's  fashion  and  that 
he  had  done  it  to  none  other  end  than  to  be  called  of  him  to 
counsel  anent  the  tablet  and  to  expel  the  Jews  from  the 
kingdom  ;  wherefore,  turning  to  the  priest,  with  a  half-angry 
air,  he  said  to  him,  "  Priest,  priest,  I  will  give  thee  forth- 
right to  know  what  it  is  to  cozen  thy  king.  This  thing  is 
hand-wrought  and  I  know  him  who  caused  thee  bring  it 
hither  ;  but,  an  thou  freely  tell  me  the  truth,  I  promise  thee 
to  do  thee  no  hurt. "  Master  priest,  who  knew  that  it  skilled 
not  to  jest  with  the  king,  perceived  that  he  had  Ixen  a  great 
blockhead  to  give  ear  to  the  friar  and  himseemed  his  neck 
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was  already  in  the  hangman's  noose  ;  wherefore,  casting 
himself  at  the  king's  feet  and  humbly  craving  him  of  mercy, 
he  told  him  how  the  case  stood  and  all  that  the  friar  had 
enjoined  him  and  the  monies  received,  together  with  the 
great  promises  he  had  made  him,  telling  him  that  he  looked 
to  be  shortly  a  bishop  and  that  it  would  be  for  his  weal,  if  he 
carried  the  tablet  to  Naples.  "  Priest,"  quoth  the  king,  *'  I 
jDardon  thee  all  ;  nay,  thou  shalt  enjoy  in  peace  the  monies 
which  the  friar  hath  given  thee  and  look  to  have  others  of 
him,  an  thou  mayst,  but  take  good  heed  to  what  I  shall  tell 
thee  and  observe  it,  as  thy  life  is  dear  to  thee.  Thou  must 
get  thee  back  to  Taranto  and  tell  the  friar  that  thou 
broughtest  me  the  tablet  and  toldest  me  all  punctually,  as  he 
enjoined  thee,  and  that  I  heard  thee  patiently  and  answered 
that  I  believed  not  in  these  thy  visions  ;  but  beware  of  telling 
him  that  thou  hast  discovered  the  matter  to  me." 

The  priest,  himseeming  he  was  recalled  from  death  to  life, 
promised  the  king  punctually  to  do  all  that  he  bade  him  ; 
then,  taking  his  leave,  he  returned  to  Taranto  and  told  the 
friar  all  that  the  king  had  enjoined  him.  When  Master  Friar 
heard  this  and  saw,  after  some  days,  that  the  king  summoned 
him  not  to  interpret  the  words  of  the  tablet,  he  fell  into  such 
a  raging  chafe  that  he  was  like  to  go  mad  and  could  nowise 
endure  that  the  king  should  make  so  little  account  of  him 
and  that  his  knaveries  should  have  no  effect ;  wherefore  in 
all  his  preachments  he  said  all  the  ill  in  the  world  of  the 
king.  Thereafter,  alleging  fresh  visions  and  pretended 
revelations  and  speaking  of  the  miraculously  revealed  tablet, 
he  wrought  to  such  purpose  that  the  report  thereof  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  pope,  who  wrote  to  the  king  to  be  made  clear 
of  the  matter.  The  king,  who  had  till  then  ordered  himself 
prudently  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Minorite  order  had  not 
chosen  to  make  any  stir,  let  suddenly  lay  hands  upon  Fra 
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Francesco's  two  priviest  companions,  who  confessed  many 
knaveries  of  the  latter ;  whereupon  the  king  sent  the  pope  the 
priest  who  had  brought  the  tablet,  together  with  the  record 
of  the  proceedings,  and  bade  also  carry  Fra  Francesco  thither. 
The  pope,  having  caused  diligently  examine  into  the  whole 
matter  and  finding  that  they  were  all  three  adulterers,  church- 
breakers^  and  property-owners,'*  condemned  Fra  Francesco 
and  his  two  brethren  to  abide  in  perpetual  prison  and  fast 
three  days  a  week  on  bread  and  water.  They  were  accordingly 
consigned  to  the  hands  of  their  general,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  and  being  cast  into  prison,  there  bitterly  expiated 
their  sins  what  while  they  lived.  Such  then  was  the  end  of 
the  visions  of  Fra  Francesco  the  Spaniard. 

1  Or  violators  of  things  sacred,  appropriators  of  church  property 
to  their  own  use  [sacrileghi). 

2  i.e.  offenders  against   the  triple  vow  of  chastity,  humility  (or 
obedience)  and  poverty  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
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to  tlje  most  illustrious  Sirjnora  ISmilia  |3in  tii 
iHontcfeltro. 

These  latter  days,  as  you  know,  the  very  fair  and  noble 
Lady  Ippolita  Torella,  wife  of  the  lord  Count  Baldas- 
sare  Castiglione,  being  brought  to  bed  of  her  son.  Count 
Camillo,  was,  as  the  custom  is,  visited  daily  by  all  the 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  Mantua,  and  if  you  re- 
member, you  being  there  with  the  most  illustrious  Lady 
Isabetta  Gonzaga,  erst  wife  of  Signor  Guido  d'Urbino,  it 
behoved  you  take  your  leave,  on  account  of  certain  letters 
which  you  received ;  and  after  your  departure  there  came 
I  know  not  who,  who  told  how  a  certain  bonnet-maker 
had  slain  himself  for  jealousy  of  a  girl  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured ;  whereupon  Messer  Antonio  Filoseno,  a  young 
man  endowed  with  good  letters,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  taught  Signor  Galeazzo,  [son]  of  Signor  Giovanni 
Gonzaga,  taking  the  word,  said,  "Verily,  these  unfortu- 
nate lovers  should  henceforth  learn  some  little  sense  and 
be  more  moderate  in  their  actions,  having  daily  before 
their  eyes  the  inordinate  errors  which  they  commit  who 
suffer  themselves  to  be  so  lightly  overcome  with  amorous 
passion.  But  it  profiteth  them  neither  more  nor  less  to 
see  and  hear  the  reckless  follies  committed  by  lovers  than 
it    profiteth   thieves  and  murderers  to  see  the    gallows  set 
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up  in  the  streets  and  the  hangman  punish  evildoers,  now 
with  the  cord  and  now  with  the  axe,  there  being  often- 
times those  who,  what  while  the  hangman  maketh  the 
greased  halter  fast  to  a  thiefs  neck,  cut  their  purses  who 
stand  to  see  justice  done.  So  these  wretched  lovers, 
albeit  they  know  of  how  much  harm  ill-regulated  love 
is  the  cause,  run,  nevertheless,  headlong  to  thrust  their 
heads  and  hands  therein,  as  happened  no  great  while 
agone  in  my  native  place  of  Cesena."  Then,  being 
prayed  of  the  company,  that,  since  there  was  no  othcr- 
what  whereof  to  discourse,  he  would  recount  how  the 
thing  had  befallen,  he  did  it  very  readily ;  whereupon 
I,  being  present  at  his  narration,  wrote  down,  as  best  I 
know,  the  ill-fortuned  and  pitiful  case.  And  meseeming 
you  should  not  be  deprived  of  hearing  it,  for  that  I  know 
how  greatly  you  delight  to  hear  new  things,  I  now  send 
and  give  it  unto  you,  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  not 
be  undear  to  you,  you  having  still  shown  yourself  more 
than  willing  to  read  my  compositions,  as  well  in  rhyme 
as  in  prose.  It  is  not  yet  two  weeks  agone  since  I  had 
letters  from  your  sister  Signora  Margherita  Pia  e  Sanse- 
verina,  who  was  then  in  excellent  case.     Fare  you  well. 


TWO  LOVERS  FOREGATHERING  BY  NIGHT,  THE 
YOUTH  DIETH  OF  JOY  AND  THE  GIRL 
BREAKETH  HER  HEART  FOR  GRIEF. 

I  thought  not  to-day,  gracious  ladies  mine  and  you, 
courteous  gentlemen,  to  turn  story-teller,  nor  came  I  hither 
with  that  intent,  having  never  yet,  that  it  remembereth 
me,  done  that  office  ;  but,  since  you  command  it  me,  I 
would  far  liefer  be  accounted  a  sorry  teller  than  show 
myself  froward  to  your  commandments.  You  must  know, 
then,  that  there  was  no  great  while  agone  in  Cesena  a 
citizen,  who  had,  by  a  wife  of  his,  who  was  since  dead, 
a  son  called  Livio  and  a  daughter  named  Cornelia,  and 
no  more,  whereof  the  one  was  twenty  and  the  other 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  was  another  citizen,  who 
dwelt  not  very  far  thence,  who  had  a  very  fair  and  charming 
daughter,  Camilla  by  name,  and  this  Camilla  had  contracted 
so  strait  a  friendship  with  Cornelia  that  she  could  not 
abide  an  hour  without  her,  so  that  she  was  with  her  all 
day  long ;  whilst  Cornelia  on  her  part  so  delighted  in 
Camilla's  company  that  herseemed,  whenas  she  was  with 
her,  she  swam  in  a  sea  of  joyance  ;  and  for  that  a  brother, 
whom  Camilla  had  and  who  was  called  Claudio,  abode 
well-nigh  never  in  the  city,  she  most  whiles  took  refuge 
with  her  Cornelia. 

It   chanced    that,    this   commerce   continuing    and    Livio 
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seeing  the  damsel's  beauty  and  fair  fashions,  he  became 
passionately  enamoured  of  her  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
so  carried  away  and  entangled  in  the  amorous  snare  that 
he  could  think  of  nought  but  his  Camilla.  Fearing  to 
discover  unto  any  the  love  and  sufferance  which  tormented 
him  beyond  measure,  Init  feeling  his  flames  wax  fiercer 
and  knowing  not  what  remedy  to  take,  he  lost  sleep  and 
appetite  and  falling  sick,  went  visibly  wasting  little  by  little, 
as  snow  in  the  sun.  Cornelia  tended  her  brother  with  the 
utmost  diligence  and  oftentimes,  the  physicians  not  finding 
the  cause  of  his  malady  and  judging  him  to  be  stricken 
with  some  affection  of  the  mind,  asked  him  what  he  felt, 
what  sufferance  he  had  and  other  like  enquiries  which  are 
commonly  made  in  such  cases.  In  the  end,  Livio  discovered 
all  his  love  to  his  sister,  who,  hearing  this  and  herseeming 
it  was  no  time  for  chiding  her  brother,  but  rather  for 
comforting  him,  exhorted  him  with  loving  words  to  take 
heart  and  apply  himself  to  wax  whole.  He  answered  her 
that  he  knew  no  means  for  his  recoverance,  except  he 
made  Camilla  cognizant  of  his  love,  and  Cornelia,  who 
loved  her  brother  as  her  proper  eyes,  promised  him  that 
she  would  take  an  opportunity  of  letting  her  friend  know 
all ;  which  promise  Livio  having  gotten  of  his  sister,  it 
seemed  he  took  somewhat  of  comfort  and  made  some  little 
amendment. 

Accordingly,  Cornelia,  being  in  company  with  Camilla  and 
passing,  as  is  usual,  from  one  subject  to  another,  began,  as 
aptliest  she  knew,  to  tell  her  how  her  brother  pined  for  love 
of  her  and  tenderly  besought  her  to  have  pity  on  him  and 
suffer  him  not  to  perish  miserably.  Camilla,  hearing  her 
friend's  speech,  excused  herself  to  her,  avouching  that  she 
was  much  concerned  for  Livio's  sickness,  but  was  not  dis- 
posed to  busy  herself  with  these  amorous  toys,  and  prayed 
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her  bespeak  her  no  more  of  such  matters,  for  that  she  would 
waste  her  words.  Cornelia  abode  sore  ill  content  with  this 
reply,  but,  like  a  shamefast  young  maid  as  she  was,  knew  not 
what  more  to  say  to  Camilla  than  that  which  she  had  already 
told  her  and  dared  not  to  discover  her  unfavourable  reply  to 
her  brother.  Moreover,  whether  through  the  fatigue  she 
had  endured  about  him  or  for  whatsoever  other  cause,  she 
fell  sick  of  a  sore  fever  and  was  constrained  to  take  to 
her  bed  ;  which  her  friend  Camilla  hearing,  she  came 
to  see  her. 

Livio,  hearing  that  his  beloved  Camilla  was  in  his  sister's 
chamber,  which  was  parted  from  his  own  by  a  single  thin 
partition,  the  beds  standing  head  to  head,  separated  only 
by  the  wainscot,  so  that  every  softest  word  might  easily  be 
heard,  asked  Cornelia  who  was  with  her  and  she  replied 
that  Camilla  only  was  there.  Now  Livio  was  likewise  alone ; 
wherefore,  taking  heart  and  plucking  up  more  courage  than 
of  wont,  he  began,  athwart  the  partition,  to  set  out  to 
Camilla  his  amorous  and  mortal  sufferings  with  sobs  and 
tears  and  sighs  after  such  a  fashion  and  so  humbly  to 
beseech  her  have  pity  on  him  and  not  leave  him  thus 
miserably  to  end  his  life  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  that  she 
was  all  moved  to  compassion  and  felt  herself  afire  from  head 
to  foot  with  an  unaccustomed  ardour,  nay,  herseemed  it  were 
sore  cruelty  not  to  have  compassion  of  Livio  and  give  him 
that  succour  which  such  a  love  deserved.  Accordingly,  she 
answered  him  on  this  wise,  saying,  "Livio,  I  know  not  if 
I  deceive  myself  or  if  the  case  be  indeed  as  thou  sayest  ; 
I  will  well  to  believe  thee  of  all  that  thou  hast  presently  told 
me,  albeit  you  young  men  are  mighty  fain  to  deceive  simple 
lasses,  and  most  whiles,  whenas  you  have  gotten  your  desire, 
you  vaunt  yourselves  thereof  with  your  fellows  and  make 
your  dupes  the  talking-stock  of  the  folk  ;  which  ere  it  should 
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befall  me,  I  had  liefer  die,  for  that,  whenas  a  woman  hath 
lost  her  honour,  she  hath  e'en  lost  all  she  may  avail  to  have 
of  good  in  this  world.  Wherefore  it  behoveth  us  order  our 
affairs  discreetly  and  that,  if  thy  love  for  me  be  so  great  as 
thou  sayst,  thou  demand  me  in  marriage  of  my  father,  who, 
I  am  assured,  will  not  deny  me  unto  thee,  and  so  thou  wilt 
have  thy  desire  honourably. " 

Livio  abode  mighty  well  pleased  with  these  words  and 
returned  Camilla  infinite  thanks  of  that  which  she  said  to 
him,  assuring  her  that  no  sooner  should  he  be  whole  than  he 
would  forthright  let  demand  her  in  marriage  of  her  father 
and^supremely  commending  her  for  her  virtue  and  modesty. 
This  done,  he  applied  himself  to  wax  whole  and  whenas  he 
was  recovered,  he  caused  certain  of  his  kinsfolk  demand  him 
Camilla  in  marriage  of  her  father.  Messer  Rinieri,  (for  so 
was  Camilla's  father  named),  knowing  Livio,  whose  father 
was  now  dead,  to  be  rich  and  of  good  family  and  that  he 
had  but  one  sister  to  marry,  replied  that  the  match  pleased 
him  well,  but  that  he  might  not  come  to  an  absolute  decision 
till  Claudio  his  son  should  return,  who  was  gone  to  Rome 
and  would  presently  be  home.  Camilla,  hearing  her  father's 
reply,  held  the  thing  for  as  good  as  done,  never  doubting  but 
her  brother  also  would  be  content  with  the  match  and 
being  already  inclined  unto  Livio's  love,  began  to  love  him 
fervently  and  waxed  so  inflamed  for  him  that  she  loved 
him  no  less  than  he  her. 

Now,  what  while  Claudio  tarried  to  return  from 
Rome  to  Cesena,  the  two  lovers  spoke  oftentimes  to- 
gether and  seeking  in  some  measure  to  allay  their  ardent 
flame,  did  but  enkindle  it  the  more,  so  that  every  hour 
seemed  to  them  a  year  till  he  should  come  and  his  return 
being  still  deferred,  they  waxed  so  privy  together  that 
they  took  each  other  by  word   of  mouth   to  husband  and 

VOL.    II.  lo 
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wife,'  looking  to  consummate  the  holy  rite  of  matrimony 
whenas  Claudio  should  return.  The  latter  no  great  while 
after  came  back  and  his  father  straightway  bespoke  him  of 
the  alliance  sought  by  Livio  ;  but  Claudio,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  cause,  showed  himself  mightily  incensed 
thereat  and  alleging  to  Messer  Rinieri  certain  arguments 
of  his  fashion  why  the  match  should  not  be  made,  brought 
the  old  man  to  his  own  opinion ;  the  which,  being  under- 
stood of  the  two  lovers,  was  sore  ill-pleasing  unto  them 
and  (forasmuch  as  it  seemeth  that  a  thing  denied  is  the 
more  desired)  Livio  and  Camilla  desired  above  all  to  be 
together  and  amorously  to  enjoy  each  other.  Quoth  she 
to  him,  "We  are  e'en  married  and  that  which  is  done 
may  nowise  be  undone.  How,  then,  shall  my  brother  pro- 
cure that  thou  be  not  my  husband?  Nay,  an  thou  wilt  do 
after  my  fashion,  thou  wilt  come  this  night  to  lie  with  me, 
and  we  will  after  provide  for  the  rest.  My  maid  is  cognizant 
of  all  and  will  open  the  garden  door  to  thee  at  three  of  the 
night." 

With  this  conclusion  Livio  abode  so  rejoiced  that  more 
might  not  be  and  repairing  thither  at  the  appointed  hour, 
was  joyfully  received  by  Camilla  into  her  chamber,  where  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  fell  to  kissing  her  and  she  him  ; 
whereby  such  delight  gat  hold  upon  his  heart  that,  suffocated 
with  excess  of  joy,  he  died  in  his  mistress's  arms.  She, 
seeing  this  and  full  of  the  bitterest  dolour,  called  her  maid 
and  began  all  weeping-eyed  to  consult  with  her  of  that  which 
was  to  do,  when,  behold,  such  cruel  anguish  gripped  her 
heart  that  the  unfortunate  Camilla  fell  dead  upon  her  Livio's 
body.     The  maid,  seeing  this  and  unable  to  contain  herself, 

1  The  ceremony  of  betrothal,  formerly  (as  it  yet  is  in  certain 
countries)  the  most  essential  part  of  the  marriage  rite,  which  latter 
was  only  the  solemn  ratification  of  the  previous  contract. 
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fell  to  crying  out  and  sent  up  her  shrieks  even  to  the  stars  ; 
which  Claudio  hearing,  he  started  up  from  bed  and  finding 
this  sad  sight  and  knowing  Livio,  would  hearken  to  nought 
that  the  maid  told  him,  but  dealt  her  three  dagger-blows  and 
left  her  for  dead.  The  case  being  bruited  abroad,  Ramiro 
Catalano,  who  then  governed  Cesena  for  Cccsar  Borgia, 
caused  next  morning  examine  the  maid,  who  was  not  yet 
dead,  and  learning  the  truth  of  the  matter,  took  means  to 
lay  hands  upon  Claudio,  whose  head  (the  maid  dying  two 
days  after)  he  let  strike  off  in  the  citadel ;  whilst  the  two 
unfortunate  lovers  were,  with  general  mourning  of  all 
Cesena,  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minor  Brethren. 


TBantieUo 

to  tfie  tnost  illustrfous  nnb  noble  tiame  t^t  Ealjg 
3Lotiofaica  S>ansetiErfna  e  Eantin'ana,  Sountess 
m\Q  Sotiereign  3Lalig  of  Pantimo,  ffircetmg. 

This  July  last  past,  the  Lord  Bishop  Chieregato,  on  his 
return  to  Italy  from  his  legateship  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  unto  the  king  whereof  he  had  been  sent  ambassador 
by  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  passed  through  your  town  of 
Pandino,  on  his  way  to  visit  the  magnanimous  Signer 
Alessandro  Bentivoglio  and  his  incomparable  consort,  the 
most  accomplished  Lady  Ippolita  Sforza,  who  had  been 
bidden  of  you  to  take  their  pleasance  in  those  your  most 
goodly  and  delightsome  places  which  you  have  alongside 
the  Adda,  where  there  be  well-stocked  fishponds,  abounding 
in  fish,  and  in  those  shady  woods  wild  beasts  of  every  kind, 
so  as  the  utmost  pleasure  may  be  gotten  of  the  chase. 
When  you  learned  the  coming  of  the  bishop,  who  had  that 
morning  left  Lodi,  you  courteously  went  to  meet  him 
and  he,  having  paid  his  respects  to  the  aforesaid  noble 
persons,'  would  have  taken  his  leave  and  gone  on  to 
Crema ;  but  you  would  nowise  suffer  it  ;  nay,  as  soon  as 
mass,  which  was  then  about  to  be  said,  had  been  heard, 
you  would  e'en  have  him  withdraw  to  a  chamber  and  doffing 

'  I.e.  to  Bentivoglio  and  his  lady. 
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his  ridiiiy  dress,  by  aside  all  thought  of  departure  for  that 
day.  After  dinner,  the  talk  turned  upon  his  journey ; 
whereupon  he  fell  to  recounting  the  expeditions  which  the 
King  of  Portugal  sendeth  yearly  to  the  islands*  which 
be  in  that  new  world  where  his  empery  goeth  day  by  day 
happily  waxing.  He  showed  us  trinkets  of  gold  and  pearls 
and  precious  stones  and  other  fine  things  brought  from 
those  countries,  and  likewise  sundry  idols  curiously  wroughtcn 
of  mosaic  work  and  formerly  adored  of  those  peoples, 
who  are  now  for  the  most  part  made  Christians.  On  this 
wise,  telling  of  many  things  which  he  had  heard,  he  came 
to  speak  of  certain  folk  who  still  go  naked  winter  and 
summer,  as  well  men  as  women,  and  said  that  among  them 
are  very  goodly  men  and  lovesome  women,  albeit  the  colour 
of  their  skins  inclineth  somewhat  unto  olive.  But  that 
which  made  us  all  marvel  and  laugh,  to  boot,  was  a  passing 
strange  usance  and  peradventure  till  now  unheard,  which 
he  told  us.  He  said  that,  whenas  a  stranger  cometh  into 
their  villages,  they  use  to  honour  him  after  this  fashion  ; 
to  wit,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  six  or  seven  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  known  to  have  the  fairest  women 
to  wives,  present  unto  him  their  own  wives,  so  he  may 
at  his  choice  take  her  who  most  pleaseth  him,  and  she 
lieth  the  night  with  him  and  he  diverteth  himself  amorously 
with  her ;  wherefore  the  husband  of  her  who  hath  been 
thus  chosen  is  more  esteemed  and  considered  of  the  others, 
and  thus  using,  they  think  to  do  their  guests  a  great 
honour  ;  so  that  jealousy  is  unknown  among  these  rude  and 
simple  folk  nor  ever  putteth  them  arms  in  hand.  Thereupim 
Messer  Tommaso  Castellano,  citizen  of  Bologna  and  Secretary 
to   Signor   Alessandro,    a   very   merry   and    facetious  man, 

*  i.e.  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  Azores,  etc. 
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interntpting  the  bishop's  narrative,  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"How  deemest  thou,  Bandello  mine,  of  such  an  usance? 
What  sayst  thou  thereof?  Thinkest  thou  that  Gandino 
of  Bergamo,  an  he  should  come  to  those  islands  with  his 
wife,  might  endure  there?  I  warrant  me  that,  should  the 
emperor  come  thither,  not  to  speak  of  a  mere  commoner, 
he  would  never  present  his  wife  to  him  nor  would  he  care 
to  be  in  this  more  honoured  than  the  others. "  At  this  all 
the  company  fell  a-laughing,  for  that  the  strange  and 
suspicious  nature  of  the  Bergomask  and  his  jealousy  were 
well  known  unto  all.  My  lord  bishop,  seeing  all  the 
company  laughterful,  asked  who  this  Gandino  might  be  ; 
whereupon  Signora  Ippolita,  turning  to  Castellano,  said  to 
him,  "  Messer  Tommaso,  since  you  have  brought  Gandino 
on  the  stage,  it  concerneth  you  and  you  are  perforce  con- 
strained to  tell  who  and  what  manner  of  man  he  is  and 
the  ridiculous  fashions  he  useth,  so  our  lord  here  may  not 
marvel  at  the  laughter  he  hath  seen  in  all."  Accordingly, 
Messer  Tommaso  said  that  which  occurred  to  him,  albeit 
he  told  not  the  half  of  the  duncery,  fatuity  and  besotted 
extravagance  of  Gandino,  and  consequently  of  the  hapless 
jealous  wretches,  who  deem  themselves  very  Solomons  and 
do  withal  the  greatest  and  most  signal  follies  that  can  be 
conceived.  And  verily  this  disease  of  jealousy  is  a  mortal 
plague,  which  so  infecteth  his  mind  upon  whom  it  taketh 
hold  that  not  only  is  the  jealous  man  never  easy,  but  withal 
suffereth  none  else  to  repose ;  for  that,  if  a  husband  wax 
jealous  of  his  wife,  he  loseth  all  tranquillity  and  still  miserably 
tormenteth  himself  and  travaileth  and  afflicteth  his  poor 
wife  on  such  wise  that  she  envieth  the  dead.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  there  are  of  these  latter  some  so  sage  and 
well-advised  that,  whenas  they  see  their  husbands  wax 
jealous   without   cause,   they  give    them    that   which   they 
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go  seeking,  iiiiplanting  their  heads  with  the  arms  uf  the 
Soderini  of  Florence.'  Now,  I  having  at  your  command- 
ment committed  to  writing  that  which  Castellano  related 
and  reduced  it  to  novel-form,  I  send  and  give  it  to  you, 
as  a  fruit  grown  in  the  sunny  and  delightsome  hortyard 
of  your  Pandino,  huml:)ly  beseeching  you  that  you  will 
be  pleased  show  it  to  your  and  my,  nay  rather  our  sweetest 
[friend],  who  so  delighteth  to  read  my  trifles.  I  kiss  your 
hands  and  pray  God  give  you  that  which  you  desire.  Fare 
you  well. 


W^z  ©nc^anti^Sri^ftttet^  Storg. 

GANDINO  OF  BERGAMO  \YRITETII  DOWN  HIS 
WIFE'S  SINS  AND  GIVETH  THEM  TO  THE 
FRIAR  W^HO  HEARETH  HER  CONFESSION 
AND  DOTH  A  THOUSAND  OTHER  EXTRAVA- 
GANCES. 

vSince,  mistress  mine,  you  sentence  me,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  our  right  reverend  prelate  here,  to  relate  some  particulars 
of  the  notable  usances  of  our  Mass  Gandino  of  Bergamo, 
whom  but  to  name  hath  made  you  laugh,  I,  who  desire  to 
obey  you  in  a  much  greater  thing  than  this,  will  e'en  tell 
sundry  small  matters  of  his  fashion,  first  putting  before  your 
eyes  certain  little  defaults  of  his,  whereby  you  may  lightly 
picture  to  yourselves  the  rest  of  his  scurvy  character.  The 
caustic  and  satirical  Giovanni  Montachino  used  oftentimes, 
whenas  he  chanced  to  enter  into  discourse  with  any  one, 
to  say  that  this  world  is  a  comical  cage  full  of  an  infinite 

*  i.e.  horns. 
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number  of  fools '  of  various  species  and  very  often  those 
who  flatter  themselves  that  they  know  most  are  the  least 
wise  and  do  the  notablest  and  greatest  follies  and  make  the 
finest  stumbles  in  the  world  ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  telleth 
many  laughable  things,  which  he  allegeth  to  have  befallen  in 
our  days.  I  myself  have  always  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
(for  that  he  marvellously  delighteth  to  missay  of  every  one 
and  indeed  it  would  seem  he  waxeth  fat  by  railing  and 
girding  at  one  and  another)  made  his  whimwhams  (whereof, 
indeed,  he  is,  as  you  know,  over-lavish),  on  his  fingers.''* 
But  within  the  last  few  days  I  have  left  this  my  misbelief 
and  am  firmly  persuaded  that  he  very  often  telleth  the  truth 
and  that  there  happen  daily  fine  things,  whereof  a  register 
should  be  kept,  as  do  merchants  with  their  accounts.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Mass  Gandino  and  to  tell  you 
things,  which,  had  they  not  been  seen  of  myself  and  likewise 
of  others  who  are  present  in  this  goodly  company,  I  know 
not  how  I  might  ever  bring  myself  to  believe. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  the  people  of  Bergamo  and 
the  neighbouring  country  are  in  general  used  to  be  great 
traders,  as  are  the  Genoese,  and  this  betideth  for  that  well- 
nigh  all  their  territory  is  hilly,  rugged,  steep,  stony  and  for 
the  most  part  desert  and  sterile,  so  that,  but  for  the  fertility 
of  the  neighbouring  plains  of  Lombardy,  there  were  not 
victual  found  in  the  Bergamasque  for  three  months  of  the 
year.  Wherefore  it  behoveth  them  seek  their  living  by 
practice  and  subtlety  of  wit  and  get  their  livelihood  and 
provide  for  their  occasions  by  means  of  others ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  see  that  five  out  of  eight  go  hither  and  thither 
about  the  world,  gaining  what  they  may  by  the  sweat  of  their 


'  Or  madmen  {pazzi). 

''■  I.e.  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  at  pleasure. 
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brows  and  with  the  utmost  toil  and  pinching  themselves  as 
most  they  may  in  their  clothing  and  eating,  whenas  they  eat 
at  their  own  charge,  for,  an  they  be  in  others'  houses,  they 
devour  like  very  wolven.  And  certes  I  would  venture  to 
pledge  my  solemn  oath  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  world, 
however  distant  and  far  removed  it  be,  where  there  is  not 
some  Bergomask  engaged  in  traffic.  Moreover,  they  are  apt 
to  play  the  clown  and  well-nigh  the  buffoon,  albeit  they  do  it 
meagrely  enough ;  and  to  gain  their  ends,  they  put  up  with 
a  thousand  indignities  and  are  greedier  of  money  than  bears 
of  honey.  They  rarely  turn  courtiers,  being  little  apt  at 
court  offices,  for  that  it  pleaseth  them  not  to  serve  with 
courtly  and  longsome  expectations,  looking,  as  they  still  do, 
to  the  certainty  of  their  own  particular  profit  and  recking 
little  of  others ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  they  would  oblige 
any  one,  save  pledge  in  hand.'  They  are,  to  boot,  for  the 
most  part  over-suspicious,  envious,  peevish,  humoursome, 
brawlers  and  makebates,  talebearers  and  evil  speakers  and 
are  still  full  of  strange  maggots,  with  a  thousand  other 
defects  and  defaults,  wherefore  one  only  would  mar  any 
man,  though  he  were  full  of  every  other  excellence  ;  on  such 
wise  that,  if  two  Bergomasks  found  themselves  together  in  a 
court,  they  would  soon  set  it  in  combustion  and  uproar  and 
turn  it  all  topsy-turvy  with  their  whimsies,  their  fantastical 
conceits  and  their  extravagant  inventions.  For  they  do 
nought  but  rave  all  day  long  and  imagine  this  thing  to  be 
possible  and  that  not,  and  Ijy  these  their  caprices  they  judge, 
without  any  whit  of  judgment,  whatsoever  cometh  into  their 
heads.  Moreover,  they  are  over-fain  to  carp  at  their  friends, 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  the  while,  and  they  mock  and  sneer 
at  all. 

'  I.e.  upon  good  security. 
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Again  they  have  more  presumption  than  flies  in  autumn 
nor  can  their  master  ever  talk  so  privily  with  whosoever 
it  may  be,  but  they  will  still  be  witness  of  all  that  is 
said,  and  misdoubting  them  he  will  not  know  how  to 
reply  to  the  matters  propounded,  they  take  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  and  answer  that  which  themseemeth  good, 
be  it  well  said  or  ill ;  moreover,  when  the  master 
receiveth  a  letter,  no  sooner  hath  he  opened  it  than  the 
Bergomask  overrunneth  it  all  with  his  greedy  eye.  I 
mind  me  that,  what  time  these  my  Lords  Bentivoglio 
governed  Bologna,  a  Bergomask  contracted  with  Signor 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  to  convey  certain  iron  and  copper 
ware  from  the  Brescian  into  the  Bolognese,  and  for  that 
this  merchant  came  oftentimes  into  the  Chancery,  Signor 
Giovanni  charged  me  look  that  he  put  not  his  hand  on 
the  letters ;  the  which  I  diligently  did  and  I  perceived 
once  and  again  that  he  would  fain  have  read  some 
thereof;  wherefore  I  was  constrained  to  tell  him  plainly 
not  to  touch  any  of  them.  And  that  they  are  more  mis- 
trustful and  umbratious  than  cut  horses  you  may  mark  by 
this  that,  if  they  see  two  or  three  in  close  converse,  they 
straightway  take  it  into  their  heads  that  the  talk  is  of 
themselves. 

When  first  a  Bergomask  entereth  a  house,  he  is  all 
urbanity  and  affability,  respectful,  wishful  to  oblige,  meek 
and  humble  ;  but,  once  he  hath  gotten  a  firm  footing, 
he  knoweth  neither  wellwisher  nor  friend.  But,  why  go 
I  so  minutely  recounting  the  fashions  of  the  Bergomasks, 
when  I  can  in  a  few  words  give  you  pledge  in  hand  ^  of 
that  which  I  tell  you  ?  Most  of  you  here  know  the  louty,^ 
I    mean    doughty,^    soldier    Fracasso    Dolce    of    Bergamo, 

*  Peg:no  in  niano,  i.e.  palpable  proof. 

*  Siranio.  '^  Strenuo. 
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Fracasso,  I  say,  who,  to  eschew  unease,  harlraureth  in 
the  house  of  Signor  Gian  Maria  Fregoso  and  his  sons. 
Look  but  upon  him  and  you  shall  see  the  very  ideal  of 
that  which  I  have  told  you ;  he  representeth  the  whole, ^ 
point  for  point,  even  as  one  fly  likeneth  another.  But, 
if  vantage  there  be,  methinketh  it  is  in  him  of  whom 
I  purpose  to  bespeak  you,  for  that  he  far  overpasseth  all 
the  others,  as  l^eing  the  most  notable  specimen  that  is 
to  be  found.  I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  some  Bergo- 
niasks  well  bred,  discreet,  modest  and  debonair,  being 
firmly  persuaded  that  in  so  saying  I  should  speak  falsely, 
and  I  would  not  have  a  suit  raised  against  me  and  a 
cartel  of  defiance  sent  me,  being  a  man  of  peace.  Where- 
fore I  here  publicly  declare  that  I  speak  not  of  all  in 
general,  who  are  not  thus  foolish,  but  of  many  of  them 
and  especially  of  those  born  and  bred  in  the  country, 
for  that  in  Bergamo  itself  I  have  conversed  with  many 
gentlemen  of  excellent  parts  and  very  accomplished  ;  but 
two  or  three  blossoms  make  not  a  spring.-  Nor  shall  that 
which  I  will  presently  tell  you  be  by  way  of  story-telling, 
but  shall  only  serve,  as  we  discourse  in  this  cool  and 
spacious  saloon,  to  entertain  you  till  such  time  as  this 
burning  heat,  which  the  season  bringeth  us,  shall  abate, 
and  so  I  shall  give  you  a  medley  of  many  things  ridicu- 
lous, but  true. 

You  must  know  then,  that  this  Gandino  was  born,  no 
great  while  agone,  of  lowly  and  plebeian  parents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Bergamo,  and  after  he  had  been  in 
the  service  of  many  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  finding  that 
he  had  gotten   no   manner  of  profit  and  being  unable  to 

*  i.e.  the  whole  character  of  his  countrymen  ;    or  (to  use  a  modern 
phrase)  "  he  is  a  typical  representative  of  the  Bergomask  character." 
^  Equivalent  to  our  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer." 
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return  to  Bergamo  by  reason  of  many  misdeeds  committed 
there  (especially  for  that  he  had  cozened  a  gentlewoman  of 
certain  rings  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  ducats),  he  agreed 
with  the  Lady  Clarice  Malaspina,  who  was  left  a  widow  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Marquess  Federico  Palla- 
vicino.  Lord  of  Gibello  and  other  places,  and  took  service 
with  her  as  comptroller  of  the  incomings  and  outgoings  and 
other  affairs  of  the  household,  for  that  he  had  aforetime  had 
experience  in  matters  mercantile  and  was  welL  practised  in 
keeping  books  of  account.  When  he  first  entered  the  house- 
hold, he  was  well  seen  of  all,  for  that  he  knew  how  to  steer 
under  water  and  dissemble  his  vices,  adapting  himself  unto 
others  ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  he  began  to  give  the  assay  of 
his  sorry  nature.  He  became  sore  enamoured  of  one  of  the 
Lady  Clarice's  waiting-women,  whom  she  had  taken  into 
the  house  for  the  love  of  God,'  her  parents  being  very  poor. 
She  was  not  very  handsome,  but  of  a  good  presence  and  very 
sprightly ;  withal  she  was  prideful,  arrogant  and  humoursome 
and  (as  is  usual  in  courts)  she  still  had  two  or  three  gallants 
at  her  beck.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  she  at 
the  first  gave  no  ear  to  the  Bergomask  ;  whereat  he  made 
a  devil  of  a  pother  and  played  the  impassioned  lover  beyond 
measure  ;  nay,  the  thing  went  so  far  that  he  waxed  madly 
jealous  and  came  to  words  with  every  one,  not  only  who 
spoke  with  the  damsel,  but  who  even  looked  at  her  ;  whence 
many  quarrels  were  like  to  have  ensued.  And  albeit  she 
loved  him  little,  for  that  she  said  he  stank  terribly  at  the 
nose  and  she  could  not  brook  the  stench,  yet  he,  being 
very  presumptuous  and  obstinate  as  a  mule,  stinted  not  to 
importune  her  with  letters  and  messages,  and  whenassoever 
he  might  speak  with  her,  he  was  still  at  her  side  and  did  her 

'  i.e.  out  of  charit}'. 
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all  the  abject  service  man  can  do  woman.  Moreover, 
having  belike  been  advertised  by  others  of  the  stinking  of 
his  nose,  or  whether  it  was  she  bespoke  him  thereof,  he  fell 
to  scenting  himself  all  day  long  with  civet  and  carrying  other 
perfumes  about  him;  but  he  could  not  make  shift  so  to  do 
but  that  he  still  wound  the  wine-treader's  horn'  and  stank 
so  outrageously  that  bytimes,  when  he  waxed  warm  or 
sweated  for  excess  of  toil,  the  rammish  reek  of  his  stinking 
nose  might  be  smelt  at  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  paces' 
distance.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  so  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  his  amour  and  contrived  so  to  do  and  say  that 
the  Lady  Clarice,  thinking  to  rid  the  house  of  the  clamours 
and  complaints  which  pestered  her  all  day  long,  gave  her  to 
him  to  wife. 

When  he  was  married  and  become  possessor  of  her  whom 
he  so  ardently  desired,  if  he  had  before  been  jealous,  he 
was  now  far  more  so,  nay,  he  was  so  blinded  with  jealousy 
that  himseemed  not  only  men,  but  the  very  flies  that  flitted 
through  the  air  would  carry  off  his  wife  and  swallow  her 
up  and  devour  her  ;  wherefore,  unable  to  moderate  his 
passions,  he  became  insupportable  and  in  a  few  days'  time 
acquired  the  ill  will  of  great  and  small  and  was  hated  of 
all  like  the  foul  fiend.  The  damsel,  who  had  been  reared 
at  court  and  was  used  to  live  at  liberty  and  talk  and  make 
merry,  jesting  and  laughing  with  every  one  without  restraint, 
seeing  this  her  husband's  terrible  jealousy,  abode  sore 
dissatisfied  and  dared  not  at  the  first  discover  her  ill  humour 
unto  any,  for  that  she  had  been  told  she  would  come  to 
these  bickerings  and  had  been   exhorted    by   many  not  to 

1  i.e.  (semble)  smelt  so  foully  that  the  stench  which  came  from 
him  was  .like  the  winding  of  the  wine-treader's  horn,  blown  to  warn 
people  to  keep  their  distance. 
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take  him  to  husband,  else  she  would  find  herself  the 
wretchedest  woman  alive.  But,  seeing  that  he,  grown 
beyond  measure  jealous,  suffered  her  not  speak  with  any 
nor  divert  herself  with  the  other  damsels,  whenas  they 
sported  or  danced,  and  chid  and  scolded  her  sore  all 
day  long,  she  could  not  so  far  brook  and  hide  her  chagrin 
but  that,  her  patience  being  exhausted,  she  must  needs 
bemoan  herself  and  say  whiles  unto  many,  "I  am  so  ill 
content  with  this  husband  of  mine  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do.  He  waxeth  horn-mad  and  is  more  irksome  than 
the  colic ;  certes,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  man 
to  be  found  more  suspicious  and  more  humoursome  than 
he.  He  never  budgeth  from  my  side  and  will  e'en  know 
all  I  do  and  say;  nay,  he  would  fain  have  me  tell  him 
all  my  thoughts ;  but  I  should  forsooth  be  madder  than 
he  and  ripe  for  chaining,  an  I  told  him  that  which  I  think.' 
Ay,  ay,  he  shall  know  my  thoughts  with  a  wanion  !  Why, 
it  irketh  me  overmuch  that  I  must  e'en  tell  them  to  him 
who  confesseth  me  in  Lent. " 

Now  she  would  fain  have  ensued  her  amorous  way  of  life, 
as  before  she  did,  and  diverted  herself  by  chattering  with 
this  one  and  that  and  whiles  giving  and  taking  of  those 
stolen  kisses  which  are  so  sweet  and  so  savoury ;  but  Mass 
Gandino  understood  it  not  on  that  wise ;  nay,  for  that 
matter,  he  had  scarce  suffered  the  dauphin  himself  to  kiss 
her  in  France.  Accordingly  he  made  the  greatest  racket 
about  her  ears  that  ever  was  heard  and  never  stirred  from 
her  side,  save  whenas  it  behoved  him  whiles  leave  her  for 
his  mistress's  service.  Nay,  he  was  more  than  once  heard 
to  bemoan  himself  to  her  and  say,  well-nigh  weeping, 
"Indeed,  heart  of  my  body,  meseemeth  a  grievous  matter, 
to  me  who  would  fain  never  be  otherwhere  than  whereas  you 
are,  that  it  irketh  you  thus  to  abide  with  me  and  that  the 
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damsels'  comiwny  pleascth  you  more  tlian  mine,  who  love 
you  far  more  than  my  proper  life.  See  you  not  that,  when 
those  of  the  court  betake  themselves  to  balls  and  merry- 
makings, I  flee  therefrom  and  reck  not  a  straw  of  those 
pleasures,  so  I  may  abide  with  you  ?  For,  certes,  when 
I  am  with  you,  meseemeth  I  am  in  Paradise." 

Mass  Gandino  showed  himself  daily  more  extravagantly 
enamoured  of  this  his  wife  and  clad  her  more  sumptuously 
than  sorted  with  their  degree,  with  beaten  gold  on  her 
garments  and  chains  and  jewels ;  nay,  all  the  profit  he  made 
he  spent  upon  her  adornment.  He  had  a  good  wage  from 
his  mistress,  who  allowed  him  to  trade  on  his  own  account 
and  make  use  of  the  servants  and  horses  of  the  house  ; 
wherefore  he  fell  to  trafficking  in  grain,  wine,  oil  and  other 
matters  ;  and  for  that  he  knew  how  to  extract  a  profit  out 
of  the  least  trifle,  he  in  a  brief  space  of  time  gained  much 
monies,  which  he  employed  anew  in  trade,  and  still  went 
adding  to  his  substance.  About  this  time,  there  arose  in 
Lombardy  a  new  fashion  of  women's  gowns,  which  were, 
however,  worn  only  by  ladies  of  rank,  as  well  married  as 
widows.  The  Bergomask's  wife  took  a  fancy  to  have  one, 
with  aglets  of  gold  on  the  sleeves,  and  told  it  to  her 
husband  ;  but  Dom  Pietro,  rector  of  Santa  Croce,  reproved 
him  and  showed  him  that  he  would  make  himself  be 
holden  madder  than  he  was,  so  that  he  put  this  whim  out 
of  his  and  his  wife's  heads. 

He  was  sent  bytimes  by  Signora  Clarice  to  Parma  and 
other  places,  according  as  need  befell,  and  you  may  believe 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  going  and  coming.  He  used  all 
diligence  and  made  such  haste  that  he  oftentimes  reached 
Gibello  at  midnight,  even  when  it  was  winter,  making  in  one 
day  the  journey  which  others  would  do  in  two,  whereof  the 
foundered  cattle  bore  witness.     This  he  did  for  that,  when 
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he  abode  a  day  without  his  wife,  himseemed  she  should  be 
stolen  from  him ;  wherefore,  the  more  to  enrage  him,  there 
were  some  of  the  court  who  made  a  butt  of  him  and  daily  put 
some  cheat  upon  him,  feigning  themselves  sore  enamoured  of 
his  wife,  now  ogling  her  amorously,  now  casting  a  jest  at  her 
and  now  bespeaking  her  privily,  so  that  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth  and  was  still  at  high  words  with  her  or  with  those  of 
the  household.  She  urgently  besought  some  whom  I  know 
for  the  love  of  God  not  to  say  aught  to  her,  for  that  Gandino 
tormented  her  for  every  sign  and  gesture  that  he  saw  and 
never  left  chiding  her ;  but  all  took  pleasure  in  tormenting 
him.  For  all  this  the  good  wife  stinted  not  to  divert  herself, 
whenas  she  conveniently  might,  with  one  and  another,  and 
indeed  she  seemed  to  reck  little  of  that  which  her  husband 
said  to  her. 

Gandino  went  whiles  to  Milan,  where  the  seigniory  had 
certain  lawsuits,  and  during  the  journey  did  nought  but  talk 
with  the  serving-man,  who  accompanied  him  thither,  of  that 
his  wife,  saying  times  without  end,  "Alack,  how  doth  my 
dear  wife  at  this  present  ?  Who  attendeth  her  ?  Who  serveth 
her  ?  Who  careth  for  her  ?  I  know  well  how  she  must  be 
entreated,  when  I  am  not  there,  and  how  much  it  needeth 
that  I  were  there,  for  that  there  is  scant  discretion  in  this 
court.  The  poor  soul  must  certainly  long  for  me.  Let  us 
prick  on,  for  God's  sake,  and  lose  no  time,  so  we  may  reach 
home  betimes,  for  I  know  well  that  without  me  she  fareth  ill 
and  suffereth  sore."  With  doatings  such  as  these  did  the 
enamoured  Gandino  weary  the  ears  of  whoso  rode  with  him 
and  would  fain  have  had  the  horse  fare  as  fast  as  his  brain, 
the  which  had  wings  more  fantastic  than  butterflies,  so 
variously  depictured  by  the  master  hand  of  nature.  Moreover 
(what  seemeth  to  me  worse)  he  was  so  madly  taken  up  with 
this  wife  of  his  that  in  Milan  he  never  bespoke  senators, 
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advocates,  proctors,  notaries  or  others  I)ut  his  wife  intervened 
therein,  he  telling  all  how  fair  and  charming  she  was  and 
how  highly  favoured  of  her  mistress  ;  whereby  he  became 
irksome  unto  all  and  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  scant 
of  wit  and  that  he  lacked  brains,  having  sold  all  his  fish,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  scale  left  in  the  pottle  ;  ^  wherefore 
Signora  Clarice  was  warned  by  a  worshipful  knight  and  count 
to  send  Gandino  no  more  to  do  business,  for  that  all  his 
transactions  consisted  in  talking  of  his  wife  and  of  the  trade 
he  drove  and  how  he  purposed  after  to  retire  with  her. 

Oftentimes,  again,  when  he  found  himself  whereas  his 
condition  was  unknown,  he  was  used  to  dub  himself  a 
great  lord  and  say  that  in  his  own  country  he  had  been 
rich,  but  that,  led  astray  by  love  and  youthfulness,  he 
had  wasted  his  substance  on  fair  gentlewomen  and  at 
play  and  cared  not  to  return  home,  except  he  were  waxen 
very  rich,  as  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  of  his  traffickings; 
as  he  had  been  Agostino  Ghisi  or  Ansaldo  Grimaldi.* 
Thus  then  did  Mass  Gandino  feed  himself  with  these  his 
chimoeras,  still  praising  himself  and  avouching  that  he  was 
honoured  and  prized  of  all,  save  at  Gibello.  Moreover, 
he  once  and  again  told  serving-men  and  others,  who 
were  not  over-well  acquainted  with  him,  that  doubtless 
honour  was  done  him  at  Milan  and  elsewhere  of  respect 
for  Signora  Clarice,  but  that  he  was  far  more  respected 
for  his  own  noble  nature  and  good  manners,  making  him- 
self of  set  purpose  glysters  of  cold  water. ^  As  I  have 
already   said,    his  father-in-law  was   a   very  poor  man,  but 

'  A  proverbial  expression,  equivalent  to  that  of  "no  salt  in  the 
pumpkin,"  for  which  see  ante,  passim. 

*  Merchant  princes  of  the  day. 

*  t.e.  working  upon  himself  bj'  sheer  force  of  imagination,  glysters 
being  usually  of  war7n  water,  medicated  or  plain. 
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Gandino,  to  magnify  himself,  vvhcnas  he  wrote  to  him, 
made  the  subscription  of  the  letter  thus :  "To  my  most 
magnificent  and  worshipful  father-in-law  and  father ; " 
titles  which  are  used  to  be  given  only  to  gentlemen  of 
worship  and  knights. 

With  these  his  magniloquent  humours  he  had  gotten  a 
strange  whim  into  his  head,  inasmuch  as,  Signora  Clarice 
having  an  honourable  matron  to  governess  of  her  women, 
he  would  have  had  her  send  the  latter  away  and  make 
his  wife  her  lady  of  honour  in  her  stead,  seating  her  near 
herself  at  table  and  honouring  her  as  a  matron  of  con- 
dition. To  this  end  he  failed  not  for  a  thousand  fantastic 
inventions  of  his  own,  but  the  dotterel  perceived  not  that 
he  sought  a  white  crow,  the  other  damsels  being  all  noble 
and  of  more  illustrious  blood  than  his  wife  ;  and  for  that 
they  honoured  her  not  neither  acknowledged  her  for  their 
superior,  as  he  would  fain  have  had  it,  he  did  nought 
but  blame  them  and  say  of  them  all  the  ill  that  occurred 
to  his  mind.  On  like  wise  he  would  have  had  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  court  and  those  who  frequented  there 
adore  his  Zanina '  (for  so  was  his  wife  called)  as  the 
Turks  adore  Mahomet's  coffin ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  so  jealous  of  her  that  he  could  not  brook  that  any 
man  should  look  at  her,  so  that  Solomon  himself  had  not 
known  to  find  a  means  of  quieting  the  fellow's  brain. 

Now  he  had  another  notable  quality,  to  wit,  that  he  had 
the  most  venomous  tongue  in  the  world  and  still  reported 
evil  to  his  mistress  of  all  the  officers  and  other  men  and 
women  of  the  household,  daily  finding  various  moriscoes'^ 


1  The  Venetian  form  of  Giannina,  dim.  of  Giovanna. 
^  Moresche.   The  word  wzorwtra  usually  signifies  a  morris   (Moorish) 
dance,  but  here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  scurvy  underhand 
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(as    they  used   to  say  at  Genoa)  to  l)ring  every  one  in  ill 
savour  with  the  marchioness,  for  that  he  could  not  brook 
that  others   should   be   more   or   equally  favoured    by  her. 
Now  you  know  it  to  be  a  common  usance  on  holidays  and 
other  days,   when   the   waiting-women  of  great   ladies   are 
at  leisure  and  there  cometh  some  stranger  of  distinction  to 
the  house,  that,  to  do  him  honour  and  entertain  him,  they 
dance,  sing,  make  music,  play  merry  games  and  give  them- 
selves up  unto  pleasure,  devising  blithely  together  of  various 
things,  and  that,  though  there  be  no  love  in  question,  it  is 
the  custom  withal   for   all   gallant   gentlemen   to   play  the 
servant  with  the  damsels  and  serve  and  honour  them,  taking 
one  of  them  to  sister,  another  to  sister-in-law,  a  third  to 
daughter,   a  fourth  to  aunt  and  bytimes  even,   by  way  of 
pleasantry,  to  consort,  and  under  the  like  titles  to  devise  and 
divert  themselves  and  give  and  take  favours.     But,  when 
such  a  case  befell,  Gandino  would  not  have  his  wife  dance 
nor    hold    discourse   with    strangers   nor  divert   herself   in 
company  with  the  other  ladies ;  nay,  he  complained  loudly 
thereof  to  the  marchioness  and  told  her  that  her  damsels 
were  ill-bred,  presumptuous,  wanton  and  over-bold  and  that 
it  was  not  seemly  they  should  be  so  familiar  with  strangers 
and  others;    albeit  he  himself,   when  he  was  sent  by  his 
mistress  into  other  places,  was  the  first  to  play  the  gallant 
with  this  and  that  woman  and  make  mighty  familiar  with 
her ;  nay,  he  had  amorous  traffickings  in  sundry  nunneries 
and  gave  and  received  gifts  and  wrote  love-letters  all  day 
long ;  the  which  his  wife  very  well  knew  and  seemed  to  reck 
very  little  thereof. 

trick."  .Possibly  the  Moors  (A/or/)  had  the  reputation  at  Genoa 
of  being  mischief-makers,  etc.,  whence  the  use  of  the  word,  with 
ficrbcria  (a  trick)  understood. 
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She  had,  before  her  marriage,  held  a  child  at  baptism  for 
a  soldier  of  Gibello,  who  was  a  good  fellow  and  a  merry,  and 
(as  the  usance  is)  they  called  each  other  gossip  and  cummer  ; 
whereat  the  Bergomask  fell  into  a  mad  fit  of  jealousy  and 
forbade  Zanina  to  call  the  soldier  gossip  or  to  speak  with 
him ;  insomuch  that  he  would  have  had  her  break  her  sacred 
bond  of  gossiphood.^  Moreover  he  said  a  thousand  times  a 
day  that  he  saw  plainly  that,  whenas  he  was  not  there,  his 
wife  had  full  licence  to  do  as  did  the  others  and  that  none 
had  chidden  her  nor  diverted  her  from  that  over-free  way  of 
life  ;  but  he  thanked  God  he  had  to  wife  a  discreet  damsel, 
who  followed  not  after  these  harlotries.  vSignora  Clarice, 
who  was  over-kind  and  thought  by  dint  of  sufferance  and 
patience  to  bring  Gandino  to  live  decently  and  like  a  well- 
bred  courtier,  told  him  oftentimes  that  he  was  mistaken  and 
bade  him  look  to  live  at  peace  ;  that,  an  he  would  e'en  govern 
his  wife  after  his  own  fashion,  he  should  do  what  most 
pleased  him  and  leave  the  care  of  the  damsels  to  herself,  who 
should  know  how  to  govern  them,  having  had  and  married 
so  many,  nor,  Godnmercy,  had  the  least  scandal  ever  befallen 
amongst  them.  But  he  made  no  account  of  aught  that  his 
mistress  could  say  to  him  ;  nay,  seeing  that  he  was  not 
hearkened  and  that  his  counsels  were  not  put  in  execution, 
he  foamed  at  the  raouth  for  despite  and  said  whatsoever 
came  to  his  lips,  as  well  against  those  of  the  house  as  against 
the  lady  herself;  inasmuch  as  he  sought  not  to  have  the 
damsels  kept  close  as  nuns  of  their  mistress  for  otherwhat 
than  that  his  wife  might  have  no  occasion  to  complain  and 
say  to  him,  as  she  was  whiles  used  to  do,  "  My  comrades 

1  Gossiphood  [i.e.  the  relation  between  a  man  and  woman,  who 
stand  sponsors  to  the  same  child)  is  held  of  the  Catholic  Church  a 
bond  of  relationship  second  only  in  sacredness  to  that  between 
brother  and  sister. 
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aindc  in  merry-making  nnd  joyanco  and  I  am  kept  of  you 
shut  up  in  a  chamber  like  an  anchoress  ;  albeit  you  should  !« 
content  for  me  to  divert  myself  with  my  fellows,  for  that,  an 
there  be  e'en  strangers  there,  I  have  never  seen  aught  other 
than  honest."  But  he  hearkened  not  to  her  and  strove  to 
quiet  her  with  his  meagre  reasons. 

There  came  one  day  to  Gibello  a  young  prelate  of  very 
high  rank,  who  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  citadel  with 
a  very  goodly  company.  Signora  Clarice  received  him 
courteously  and  to  do  him  the  more  honour,  invited  many 
fair  gentlewomen  to  eat  with  him  morning  and  evening  and 
sending  for  excellent  musicians,  let  dance  every  day,  what 
while  he  abode  there.  The  Bergomask,  whom  these  festivi- 
ties pleased  not,  would  on  no  wise  suffer  Zanina  to  take  part 
in  the  dancing ;  whereby  not  only  those  of  the  house,  who 
already  knew  his  malady,  but  all  the  strangers,  to  boot, 
perceived  that  he  suffered  from  cold  in  the  feet.'  Another 
while,  in  Carnival-time,  dancing  being  toward  and  she  in 
the  dance,  they  fell,  at  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  to 
dancing  the  torch-dance.^  When  Gandino  saw  this  dance 
begun,  he  fell  into  such  a  passion  of  jealousy  that,  over- 
taken with  sudden  choler  and  without  considering  that 
which  he  did,  he  went  and  snatching  liis  wife  from  her 
partner's  hand,  made  her  withdraw  to  her  chamber,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  despite  of  all  who  were  there.  But  he 
recked  not  that  others  should  murmur  at  him  nor  could  the 
marchioness  herself  ever  chide  him  to  such  purpose  that  he 
would  do  otherwise  than  after  his  own  fashion.  And  for 
that  he  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  very  mistrustful,  he  went  all 

'  i.e.  was  absurdly  jealous. 

^  Probably  one  of  the  dances  in  which  the  man  has  a  right  to  kiss 
his  partner. 
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day  snuffing  about  the  house,  like  a  lime-hound,  to  spy  out 
all  that  was  doing,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  a  thousand 
times  an  hour,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  made  of  quicksilver 
or  to  have  been  bitten  by  one  of  the  tarantulas  of  Apulia  ; ' 
wherefore,  being  (whether  in  truth  or  in  feigning)  fashioned 
on  this  wise,  he  never  rested. 

Now  damsels  reared  at  courts  are  wont,  the  meaner  their 
parentage  and  the  poorer  their  birth,  so  much  the  more  to 
affect  the  great  lady  and  seek  still  to  set  themselves  before 
those  who  are  better-born  than  they.  On  this  wise  did 
Zanina,  who  lived  and  comported  herself  as  if  indeed  she 
came  of  the  noblest  branch  of  the  most  illustrious  Visconti 
family  and  saw  few  women  of  whom  she  missaid  not,  as  she 
were  the  noblest  and  fairest  lady  in  the  world.  \\Tien  she 
was  married,  there  passed  few  weeks  but  she  complained  of 
the  meagrims  and  abode  a  day  or  two  in  her  chamber, 
without  serving  her  mistress  or  doing  aught,  what  while 
Gandino  left  not  her  side  a  moment  and  seemed  to  suffer 
more  pain  than  she.  He  was  now  become  the  marchioness's 
majordomo  and  whenassoever  his  wife  feigned  herself  ailing 
and  kept  her  chamber,  he  had  her  served  like  a  princess 
and  let  carry  her  her  victual  in  covered  dishes  of  silver ; 
nay,  he  would  e'en  have  the  servants  wait  on  her  bare- 
headed, what  while  she  ate;  the  which  I  myself  chanced 
to  see  once,  being  at  Gibello,  and  it  seemed  to  me  mighty 
strange,  seeing  that,  in  serving  Signora  Clarice,  they  abode 
covered.  Zanina,  who  was  craftier  and  more  wily  than 
a  fox, — the  better  to  hoodwink  her  husband,  who  was  a 
dotterel  and  a  rare  gull, — if  bytimes  she  felt  an  ounce  of 

1  Apulia  [Pugh'a),  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  is  still  celebrated  for  its  tarantulas,  the  well-known  venomous 
spiders,  whose  bite  is  popularly  supposed  to  produce  a  violent 
nervous  excitation,  resembling  St.  Vitus's  dance. 
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unease,  feigned  more  than  an  liundrcd  pounds  thereof  and 
kept  her  chamber  all  day  long  with  Petrarch  or  the  Hundred 
Tales'  or  Orlando  Furioso,  wliich  was  then  newly  jndilished, 
in  hand,  or  read  the  "  Nanna  "  or  maybe  the  "  Raffaella  " 
of  Aretino, '^  more  by  token  that  Mass  Gandino  himself 
often  played  the  lector,  so  his  wife  should  not  weary  herself 
with  overmuch  reading,  and  with  that  his  clownish  Bergo- 
niask  pronunciation,  read  her  all  she  called  for.  Thus, 
whenassoever  she  avouched  herself  indisposed,  he  would 
have  her  eat  in  her  chamber  and  let  serve  her  better  than 
Signora  Clarice  herself;  and  for  that  he  was  master  of  the 
household  and  paid  the  officers  their  wage,  each  sought  to 
make  a  friend  of  him. 

There  came  once  to  Gibello  (Signor  Gian  Francesco,  son 
of  Signora  Clarice,  being  somewhat  indisposed)  Master 
Girolamo  Carenzone,  a  most  excellent  physician,  who 
usually  abode  at  Cremona,  his  native  place,  but  tended 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pallavicini  family ;  whereupon 
Mass  Gandino  kept  him  company  and  sought  to  make 
friends  with  him,  so  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  might  have 
good  care   of  Zanina.     Carenzone,  who  was  quick-witted 

1  There  is  a  well-known  collection  of  stories  of  this  name,  i.e. 
Ciento  Novclle  Aniike  (sic)  ;  but  the  book  referred  to  in  the  text 
is  probably  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  which  also  contains  an 
hundred  stories  and  is  not  unfrequently  printed  and  cited  under  that 
title  [Le  Cento  Novclle),  the  mention  by  Bandello  in  the  next  line  of 
Orlando  Furioso  as  then  newly  published  fixing  the  date  of  his  story 
at  soon  after  1516,  when  the  first  edition  of  Ariosto's  great  work 
appeared,  whilst  the  Cento  Novelle  Anitche  viere.  not  published  till 
nine  years  later  (1525). 

2  i.e.  the  well-known  Ragionamenii  of  that  author,  as  great  a 
favourite  with  the  ladies  of  Bandello's  time  as  Ouida's  novels  with 
those  of  our  own  day.  The  Ragionamentt  however  were  not 
published  till  1533  ;  but  the  two  dialogues  in  question  were  doubtless 
banded  about  in  MS.  long  before  publication. 
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and  saw  the  hair  in  the  white  of  the  egg,'  took  great 
pleasure  in  Gandino's  dunceries  and  still  praised  him, 
tickling  him,  as  the  saying  is,  under  the  tail ;  wherefore 
quoth  the  majordomo  one  day  to  him,  "  I  see,  master  mine, 
that  you  are  a  man  of  judgment  and  know  my  worth ;  but 
in  this  house  I  am  not  appreciated  nor  must  you  think  that 
I  would  exercise  this  office  of  majordomo,  had  not  the 
marchioness  urgently  besought  me  thereof,  for  I  am  a  man 
fit  for  another  craft  than  that  of  governing  half  a  dozen 
tabbies.  I  have  the  steward  to  attend  to  these  household 
matters,  for  that  my  proper  office  is  to  be  her  ladyship's 
counsellor  and  to  look  after  the  governance  of  the  affairs  of 
her  seigniory ;  "  so  that  the  ape  was  the  very  conceit  of  the 
Buon  Trionfo  of  Cainerino.' 

Nor  must  you  think  that  at  the  tables,  whereas  Signora 
Clarice  ate  with  the  lord  her  son  and  many  gentlemen,  there 
was  any  dainty  meat  or  delicate  ragout  served  but  his 
worship's  wife  had  her  share  thereof;  nay,  hearing  tell  that 
the  lady  Ippolita,  Marchioness  of  Scaldasole,  was  wont  daily 
to  drink  a  great  beaker  of  capon-broth,  to  keep  her  flesh 
dainty  and  fair,  this  brute-beast,  in  order  that  Zanina  might 
do  the  like,  ver}'  often, — without  other  cause  save  that  she 
avouched  herself  somewhat  disordered  of  her  stomach, — made 
her  take,  everj'  morning,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  a  full  bowl 
of  capon-cullis,  with  the  meat  well  pounded  and  mingled 
with  fine  sugar  and  powdered  cinnamon  ;  and  being  once 
taken  to  task  by  the  old  women  of  the  household  for  these  his 
unseemly  nicenesses,  he  could  make  no  other  answer  than 

1  Vedeva  il  pelo  nel  bianco  delV  uovo,  a  proverbial  expression, 
implying  the  possession  of  great  penetration. 

'^  Apparently  some  well-known  picture  in  the  church  of  that  place 
(a  town  in  the  marches  of  Ancona^,  to  some  personage  of  which 
Gandino  is  likened. 
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that  Zanina  was  very  delicate  and  could  not  masticate. 
Moreover,  learning  whiles  that  Signora  Clarice  murmured  at 
these  pestilent  fashions  that  he  and  his  wife  used  and  said 
that,  if  they  took  for  themselves,  they  should  not  cut  the 
cloth  so  wide,  he  was  heard  to  say  to  his  wife,  "Zanina 
mine,  let  who  will  talk  and  look  to  keep  thyself,  for  that 
in  the  end  these  jealous  folk,  when  they  have  railed  their 
fill,  will  e'en  burst  with  envy. " 

I  mind  me  that  no  great  while  agone,  I  having  gone  to 
Gibello  about  the  making  of  a  certain  treaty  and  marvelling 
greatly  at  divers  things  which  I  saw  done  by  Mass  Gandino 
and  his  wife,  Signor  Gian  Francesco,  son  of  Signora  Clarice, 
a  very  sprightly  and  agreeable  lad,  said  to  me,  "Tommaso, 
pay  no  heed  to  the  filthy  manners  and  usances  of  yonder 
Bergomask  clown,  who  playeth  the  prince  in  this  house  and 
who  might  indeed  be  of  the  royal  blood  of  France,  so  saucily 
doth  he  ruffle  it  and  play  the  grandee.  He  is  a  great  knave 
and  evil  speaker  and  one  would  think  the  man  knew  not 
who  he  is  and  that  his  wife  is  a  poor  bonnet-maker's 
daughter,  who,  if  my  mother  had  not  taken  her  into  the 
house  and  married  her  for  the  love  of  God,  would  have  gone 
begging ;  but  now  she  keepeth  more  state  than  do  the  ladies 
my  sisters.  Thou  must  know  that,  in  these  heats,  whenas 
dinner  is  over  and  the  marchioness  hath  withdrawn  to  her 
chamber,  what  while  her  women  fall  to  sewing  and  other 
needle-work,  as  is  the  usance  of  girls,  the  Bergomask  calleth 
his  wife  and  away  he  goeth  with  her  to  her  chamber,  where 
they  abide  two  or  three  hours  at  their  ease  on  the  bed,  as 
he  were  Signor  Pietro  Pusterla  with  Signora  Clara  his  wife  ; 
[and  they  play  many  other  tricks  of  the  same  fashion,]  so 
that  there  is  none  in  the  house,  great  or  small,  to  whom 
they  are  not  beyond  measure  fashions.  Nay,  many  and 
many  a  lime  hath  her  ladyship  chidden  Mass  Gandino  of 
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these  odious  clownish  manners  of  his ;  but  it  availeth 
nothing,  for  that  she  is  over-kind  and  thinketh,  because  he 
hath  usance  of  our  affairs,  not  to  find  a  better  than  he  ; 
albeit  he  applieth  with  these  his  Bergomaskeries  to  enrich 
himself  at  our  expense,  and  when  he  is  fat,i  he  will  go 
his  ways."  I  marvelled  mightily  that  the  lad  should  tell 
me  this  and  judged  that  all  knew  this  Gandino  and  his 
wife. 

There  was  then  at  court  at  Gibello  a  certain  overgrown 
hobbadehoy,  who  paid  open  court  to  Zanina  and  abode  all 
day  long  pinned  to  her  skirts,  so  that  she,  who  took  great 
delight  in  being  courted  and  knew  not  (as  the  saying  is  at 
Genoa)  to  abide  without  gallant  or  intendment,^  became 
extraordinarily  familiar  with  him.  He  was  a  barber's  son 
and  had  taken  service  in  the  house  for  lackey  to  Signor 
[Gian]  Francesco ;  but,  because  he  could  strum  sundry 
cadences  on  the  lute,  Zanina  took  a  fancy  to  learn  to  play. 
Mass  Gandino,  to  pleasure  her,  took  the  lad  into  such  favour 
that  he  let  make  him  chamberlain  to  the  said  Signor  Gian 
Francesco  and  augmented  him  his  wage ;  and  this  at  the 
instance  of  his  wife,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  lout.  Indeed, 
I  warrant  you  that  in  that  court  she  caused  raised  the  wage 
of  whoso  pleased  her  and  for  that  her  husband  once  increased 
one  of  his  serving-men  his  wage,  without  bespeaking  her 
thereof,  she  flew  into  a  rage  and  chid  him  sharply,  saying, 
"  Why  did  you  such  a  thing  without  my  counsel  ?  Look  you 
do  it  no  more.  I  know  better  than  you  the  good  servants, 
who  deserve  to  be  made  much  of. "  The  lad  still  occupied 
himself  with  teaching  her  to  play  and  had  ample  commodity 

1  Or,  as  we  should  say,  "  has  feathered  his  nest." 

*  Senza  galante  o  intendimento.  Intetidimento,  in  this  sense, 
means  an  object  of  love,  a  person  with  whom  an  amour  is  carried  on. 
The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Boccaccio. 
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to  bespeak  her  of  his  occasions.  •  Moreover,  she  commended 
him  all  day  long  to  her  husband  for  the  most  serviceable  and 
discreet  fellow  in  the  house  and  whenas  she  should  have  been 
in  her  chamber,  sewing  and  doing  as  did  the  other  damsels, 
she  would  devise  an  hour  or  two  with  her  teacher,  lute  in 
hand,  and  that  often  enough  of  an  evening,  without  light  and 
without  company,  in  a  corner  of  the  hall.  He  was  very  tall 
and  stout,  as  he  were  a  full-grown  man,  and  medoubteth  not 
he  had  served  excellent  well  for  a  bed-covering  ;  and  for  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  other  damsels  were  cognizant  of  this 
their  amour,  more  by  token  that,  whenas  she  saw  him,  she 
changed  colour  and  waxed  red  as  a  poppy,^  she  said  that  the 
cause  of  this  change  of  colour  in  her  was  that  she  misliked 
him,  but  bore  with  him  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  play, 
albeit,  whenassoever  she  might  be  near  him,  hersecmed  she 
was  in  a  sheer  sea  of  joy. 

The  lad,  though  tall  and  stout,  was  so  swarthy  that 
he  seemed  a  very  gipsy  and  had  brown  and  rough  hands ; 
moreover,  he  was  somewhat  uncleanly  and  stank  passing 
sore  of  the  feet,^  with  a  stench  which  so  infected  the  air  that 
none  might  brook  to  abide  anear  him.  Now,  for  that 
awhile  beforehand  one  of  the  other  damsels  had  had  some 
love-passages  with  a  young  gentleman  of  noble  family, 
looking  to  have  him  to  husband,  who  also  stank  amain 
of  the  foot,  Zanina  left  her  comrade  no  peace,  but  con- 
stantly rallied  her  and  chid  her  anent  that  her  gallant, 
twitting  her  all  day  long  with  his  defect ;  wherefore  the 
damsel,   (her  lover  being  gone  and  she  presently  promised 


^  i.e.  to  make  love  to  her. 

*  Lit.  "  as  a  scarlet  lychnis  "  {uno  scarlatto  for  una  scarlattea). 
'  Lit.  "  played  the  pedals  extraordinarily  "  (snonava  siranameti/e 
di  pedali). 
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in  marriage  to  a  gentleman,  a  soldier  of  distinction,  who 
had  erst  been  captain  of  foot,)  to  render  Zanina  a  loaf 
for  her  bannock,  said  to  her  one  day  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  damsels,  "  Look  you,  Mistress  Zanina,  you  used 
to  tell  me  all  day  long  that  you  conceived  not  how  I 
could  abide  near  the  gentleman  who  paid  court  to  me 
and  whom  I  thought  to  have  to  husband,  and  now  you 
yourself,  how  can  you  abide  an  hour  or  two  cheek  by 
jowl  with  yonder  fellow,  who  stinketh  at  every  seam  and 
exhaleth  the  foulest  of  ill  savours,  and  even  kiss  him? 
I,  who  loved  the  youth  who  is  now  gone  away,  in 
expectation  of  marrying  him,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  smelt 
no  stench  whatsoever,  or  if  I  did  e'en  smell  it,  it  gave 
me  no  annoy ;  but  you,  who  say  you  love  not  this  your 
music-master,  how  cometh  it  that  you  have  so  luted  your 
nose  that  you  smell  not  so  noisome  and  so  great  a 
stench?  However,  you  having  these  many  days  past  been 
used  to  these  civets  and  musks,  it  is  no  marvel  if  they 
mislike  you  not."  On  which  wise  she  subtly  avenged 
herself,  as  doth  whoso  awaiteth  both  time  and  place  to 
sting,  at  once  twitting  the  Bergomask's  wife  with  her 
husband's  stinking  nose  and  giving  her  to  understand  that 
her  amours  with  the  barber  were  not  hidden.  But  Madam 
Zanina,  who  was  grown  a  very  belfry-daw,^  let  whoso 
would  croak  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  unto  all.  Certes,  I 
myself,  ere  I  was  advertised  of  aught,  observed  many  and 
many  a  time  that,  when  there  were  no  witnesses,  their 
converse  waxed  very  close  and  there  was  visible  between 
them  an  over-great  familiarity.  I  heard,  to  boot,  that  it 
was   the   talk   of  the  whole  house,   but  such   was   the   ill- 

I  A  belfry-daw  stirs  not  from  its  perch,  however  loudly  the  bells 
may  ring. 
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will  borne  to  Gandino  that  all  suffered  the  Po  to  run 
downward '  and  none  warned  the  Bergomask,  who  seeing 
that  the  barber  was  assiduous  in  his  wife's  service  and 
lovingly  taught  her  to  touch  the  frets  of  the  lute,  tendered 
him  over  all,  believing  that  none  in  the  house  would 
be  so  bold  to  make  love  to  her,  as  she  had  been 
Empress  of  Cathay ;  wherefore  the  two  lovers  had  the  best 
of  commodity  to  do  their  affairs,  whenas  the  occasion 
served,  more  by  token  that  the  Bergomask,  who  would 
fain  have  rendered  Signor  Gian  Francesco  favourable  to 
himself,  gave  out  throughout  the  house  that  his  wife  was 
the  young  lord's  lady-love,  although  the  latter  took  no 
manner  of  heed  of  her. 

It  befell  that  Signora  Clarice  repaired  with  the  greater 
part  of  her  household  to  Milan,  where  she  abode  some  six 
months'  time,  about  certain  business  of  hers.  Now,  an  one 
should  offer  to  recount  all  the  mad  pranks  that  Gandino 
played  by  the  way  and  the  wrangles  he  made  for  jealousy 
with  one  and  another  and  how  many  a  time  he  said  that  he 
would  on  no  account  consent  to  abide  longer  in  that  house, 
for  that  he  and  his  wife  were  not  honoured  as  was  their  due 
and  as  they  merited,  it  were  a  very  canto  of  Orlando  Furioso. 
But,  had  her  ladyship  once  taken  him  at  his  word,  he  had 
been  woefully  entrapped,  for  that  nowhere  else  would  he 
have  found  such  fat  pickings  as  he  had  in  that  house,  where 
he  was  over-richly  paid  and  had  received  a  dowry  with  his 
wife  of  much  more  value  than  behoved  unto  him  and  her. 
Nevertheless,  having  received  such  favours,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  murmur  against  his  mistress,  especially  with 
strangers  who  knew  him  not ;  whereof  I  can  bear  certain 
witness,   having  myself  heard  him  complain  and  missay  of 

1  i.e.  let  matters  take  their  natural  course. 
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her  ladyship  and  of  the  whole  household.  Vou  know  that, 
whenas  folk  ride  where  there  be  young  ladies,  the  men  are 
usually  fain  to  join  themselves  to  the  latter,  and  the  younger 
and  fairer  they  are,  the  more  readily  do  they  court  them  and 
jest  with  them.  Thus,  when  Signora  Clarice  rode  abroad, 
all  her  damsels  were  still  to  be  seen  escorted  each  by  her 
cavalier,  except  Zanina,  with  whom  there  was  rarely  any 
one  seen  save  the  barber,  who  never  stirred  from  her  side, 
and  most  like  she  had  given  her  husband  to  understand  that 
none  offered  to  do  her  service  save  he,  so  that  Dan  Sheeps- 
hcad  made  no  account  thereof  and  watched  them  so  much 
the  less  as  it  was  at  the  first  believed  that  the  barber  had 
set  his  heart  upon  another  damsel,  who  was  a  very  handsome 
girl ;  whereof  Mass  Gandino  made  the  greatest  stir  in  the 
world,  daily  reporting  to  his  mistress  that  the  damsel 
in  question  was  dead  set  upon  ^  the  barber  and  that  they 
were  over-private  together,  and  more  than  once  he  chid  the 
lad  himself  thereanent.  Now  these  reports  came  all  from 
his  wife,  who,  for  that  she  loved  the  barber,  feared  lest  her 
comrade,  who  was  far  fairer,  younger  and  lovesomer  than 
herself,  should  skim  the  oil  off  her  beans.  ^  But  she  was 
greatly  mistaken,  for  that  the  other  damsel,  who  was  very 
sprightly,  noble  and  highspirited,  would  not  by  way  of 
lovcliking  have  shown  that  lout  the  tip  of  her  slipper. 

But,  to  leave  these  scurvy  and  insufferable  usances  of  the 
Gandinos,  let  us  proceed  to  tell  certain  notable  extravagances 
of  the  Bergomask's  fashion,  by  reason  whereof  I  was  moved 
to  name  him,  whenas  Monsignor  Chieregato  recounted  the 

1  Lit.  "  dead  after  "  [wor/a  dietfo). 

2  Le  Icvasse  Polio  di  su  la  /ava,  i.e.  should  take  her  lover  from 
her ;  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  practice  of  boiling  down  certain 
oleaginous  beans  for  oil,  which  of  course  rises  to  the  surface  after 
a  time  and  is  skimmed  oif. 
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barlxirous  customs  of  the  Indians  newly  discovered  liy  the 
Portuguese.  You  must  know,  then,  that,  what  while  Signora 
Clarice  was  in  Milan,  Zanina  fell  sick,  being  taken  with 
certain  pains  which  commonly  forego  the  deliverance  of 
women.  She  was  pregnant,  but  it  was  thought  the  child 
was  not  ripe  for  birth  and  it  was  much  misdoubted  she 
would  miscarry ;  wherefore  Gandino  was  like  to  knock  his 
head  against  the  wall.  Now  it  is  the  usance  in  such  cases 
for  the  midwives  to  medicine  such  pains  with  their  oils 
and  powders  and  other  remedies  ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
Clandino,  who  took  it  into  his  head,  no  physician  of  Milan 
(albeit  there  be  many  and  excellent  there)  pleasing  him,  to 
have  it  sent  to  Cremona  at  any  cost  after  Master  Girolamo 
Carenzone,  of  whom  I  bespoke  you  a  while  agone ;  where- 
fore he  did  and  said  so  much  and  was  so  importunate  that 
the  marchioness,  in  her  own  despite,  despatched  a  post  for 
the  physician  at  midnight  in  the  utmost  haste  and  as  chance 
would  have  it,  the  messenger  encountered  him  at  Melegnano, 
for  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Milan  for  his  occasions. 

Carenzone  accordingly  betook  himself  to  Signora  Clarice's 
house,  where  he  alighted  and  hearing  the  cause  of  his 
summons,  said  to  her  ladyship,  "!'  faith,  this  Bergomask 
clown  of  ours  is  a  great  dunderhead  and  the  indiscreetest 
man  I  ever  knew."  Therewithal  up  came  Gandino  and 
whether  Carenzone  would  or  no,  needs  must  he  go  visit 
the  sick  woman,  booted  and  spurred  as  he  was  and  all 
bespattered  with  mud.  When  he  entered  the  chamber,  he 
questioned  the  patient  of  that  which  was  needful,  and  she 
having  told  him  in  what  part  of  the  body  it  most  irked  her, 
he  said  to  her,  "  Godamercy,  you  shall  come  to  no  harm; 
have  no  fear,  for  you  will  not  miscarry.  I  will  feel  a  little 
with  my  hands  where  the  pain  is  and  an  there  be  aught 
necessary,    I   will    use    opportune    remedies ;    be   of  good 
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courage."  Mass  Gandino,  hearing  this,  came  forward  and 
said,  "  Harkye,  Sir  Leach,  understand  me  plainly,  so  you 
may  not  imagine  bytimes  that  I  am  a  simpleton  who  know 
not  my  affairs.  I  am  content,  indeed,  that  you  should 
handle  my  wife's  body,  if  it  behove  you  thus  examine  into 
this  her  ailment  and  if  without  this  she  may  not  be 
medicined  ;  ay,  ay,  I  am  content,  I  say,  but,  except  yourself, 
you  must  not  go  thinking  I  would  suffer  any  man  alive,  be 
he  who  he  may  and  call  himself  as  he  will,  to  lay  hands  on 
her  flesh.  No,  no,  think  not  I  would  brook  it ;  I  would 
not  put  up  with  it  from  whosoever  it  might  be ;  marrj', 
God  forfend  that  I  should  suffer  such  things  !  I  cherish 
mine  honour  as  much  as  another  ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
women  I  will  have  neither  comrade^  nor  friend  nor  kinsman. 
Vou  take  me  ?     Handle  her  advisedly. " 

Carenzone,  who  was  very  astute  and  would  have  made 
sauce  for  Spoletines,"'*  being  aware,  of  his  long  frequentation 
in  the  house,  of  Zanina's  amours  and  knowing  how  she  had 
planted  the  antlers  on  the  costard  of  her  Dan  Loggerhead  of 
a  husband  and  had  so  bitted  him  with  her  martingale  that  he 
could  not  turn  save  inasmuch  as  she  would  have  him,  was 
like  to  burst  with  laughter ;  however,  he  contained  himself 
and  said  with  a  steady  countenance,  "  Faith,  gossip,  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  Whoso  would  have  a  wife  of  worth,  let  him 
do  as  you  do."  "Nay,"  rejoined  the  Bergomask,  "you 
know  very  well,  doctor  mine,  that  this  is  the  true  way  to 
keep  women  in  check.     Perdie,  you  are  a  sage  like  yourself^ 

^  Or  associate,  partner  {compagiio). 

*  i.e.  might  have  outwitted  or  outquipped  the  people  of  Spoleto, 
who  seem  to  have  been  famed  for  their  smart-wittedness  and  gibing 
humour. 

3  Uh  savio  par  vostro,  i.e.  you  are  as  well-advised  and  sage  in 
matters  general  as  j-ou  are  skilled  in  your  art. 
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and  I  give  you  joy  thereof.  Let  us  still  deal  thus  and 
apply  ourselves  to  fare  from  good  to  better.'  But  tell  me, 
how  deem  you  of  Zanina's  malady  ?  "  The  physician  replied 
that  there  ailed  her  nothing  and  calling  for  writing-gear, 
prescribed  certain  oils  to  anoint  the  lady's  body  withal  and 
a  glyster  to  be  taken  next  morning  betimes.  This  done, 
himseemed  each  hour  was  a  thousand  years  till  he  might 
run  to  tell  this  new  duncery  of  Gandino's  to  Signora  Clarice ; 
and  you  may  imagine  for  yourselves  if  there  was  cause  to 
laugh  and  mock  at  the  Bergomask,  it  seeming  to  her  lady- 
ship and  the  rest  that  of  this  booby's  follies  and  clowneries 
and  extravagances  there  was  hourly  born  new  matter  to 
make  stones  laugh. 

As  hath  already  been  said,  Gandino  was  still  in  fear  lest 
Zanina  should  die  of  hunger  and  fed  her  with  partridge-brawn 
and  new-laid  eggs  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  by  night  also 
made  her  eat  Manuscristi'  and  other  confections  ;  whilst  she, 
— who  was  never  known  to  weary  of  filling  her  paunch  and 
would  have  outdone  Cinciglione  ^  himself  at  eating  and 
drinking, — for  fear  of  growing  weak,  bolted  her  victual, 
without  chewing  it.     That  same  night  she  called  for  julep,* 

1  Lit.  "  Let  us  apply  to  this  from  good  to  better  "  {Affcndiamo  a 
questo  di  bene  in  meglio),  a  good  example  of  the  obscurity  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  ellipsis. 

^  A  sort  of  medicinal  lozenge. 

*  A  well-known  winebibber  (and  scmble  glutton,  also)  of  Boccaccio's 
time.  See  my  Decameron,  Vol.  I.  p.  76,  n.  3,  at  al.  Bandello, 
it  may  be  noted,  spells  the  name  Cincilione  and  Cincillione,  a  la 
Milanaise. 

■•  Julep  (Ital.  giulebbe,  from  the  Perso-Arabic  word  j'ullab,  i.e. 
gul-ab)  is  properly  rose-water,  but  the  name  is  nowadays  given  to 
sugared  liquorice  or  raisin  water  or  other  syrup,  simple  or  compound. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  (as  in  Aihenisuin  of  Oct.  23,  1886)  with 
the  Hispano-Mexican  "jalap  "  of  nauseous  memory. 
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for  that  she  was  athirst ;  whereupon  Gandino,  who  lay 
in  the  same  chamber,  arose  all  sleepy-eyed  and  thinking 
to  take  the  beaker  of  julep,  took  that  wherein  was  the 
glyster  and  gave  it  to  her.  She,  being  sore  athirst  for 
indigestion  of  the  stomach,  set  it  to  her  mouth  and  drank 
it  all,  without  observing  the  mistake.  Next  morning,  she 
arose  and  dressed  herself  and  coming  to  the  table  to  take  I 
know  not  what,  saw  that  the  glyster-cup  was  empty.  She 
asked  her  husband  what  was  come  of  it  and  he,  perceiving 
his  mistake,  told  her  how  the  case  stood  ;  whereupon  she 
flew  into  a  rage  and  turning  to  him  furiously,  gave  him 
all  the  foul  words  that  came  to  her  lips.  There  was  a 
nurse  of  hers  there,  who  had  aforetime  suckled  her  a  boy 
who  died  whilst  yet  an  infant,  and  she  intervened  to 
make  peace  between  them ;  but  it  availed  nothing ;  Zanina 
foamed  at  the  mouth  for  despite,  unable  to  brook  that 
her  husband  should  have  given  her  the  glyster  to  drink, 
and  said  to  him  in  her  rage,  "  Filthy  cur  that  thou  art, 
I  shall  never  hold  myself  apaid  of  this  shame  thou  hast 
done  me,  till  I  have  requited  thee  in  thine  own  coin. 
No,  no,  do  what  thou  mayst,  I  will  e'en  have  my  revenge 
of  thee  for  this." 

Now,  whether  it  was  the  anger  that  consumed  the 
irate  Zanina  or  the  fumes  of  the  food  which  the  stomach 
could  not  digest  or  whether  it  was  simply  the  glyster 
she  had  drunken  which  wrought  its  effect,  all  her  in- 
wards were  turned  topsy-turvy  and  choler  so  disordered 
her  that  she  fell  a-vomiting  violently  and  cast  up  the 
undigested  food,  which  seemed  as  she  had  swallowed 
it  within  the  hour.  The  good  husband  held  her  head 
and  she  still  cast  up  the  ill-taken  [food],  bemoaning 
herself  sore  the  while.  Gandino  comforted  her  as  best 
he   might    and   the    nurse   bade   her    have  a    good    heart  ; 
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but,  the  stomach  being  somewhat  lightened  of  its  burden, 
there  befell  a  fresh  tempest,  for  that  the  ill  postern  situate 
amiddleward  the  hills,  not  far  removed  from  the  ill  chink 
which  will  have  no  holidays, '  began,  with  volleying 
thunder-claps,  (as  is  the  wont  when  there  is  a  heavy  rain 
toward,)  to  send  forth  a  great  blast  of  infectious  wind,  and 
after  the  noise  came  the  thunderbolt  of  the  levin,  so 
that  she  was  all  berayed  above  and  below  and  abode  in 
sorry  case.  The  wretched  Gandino  and  the  nurse,  who 
were  busy  about  her,  abode  so  sore  bemauled  with  the 
storm  that  they  were  hateful  to  themselves  for  the  plight 
in  which  they  were;  but  needs  must  they  brook  the  annoy 
awhile  and  set  about  cleaning  Zanina,  ere  they  could  go 
change  their  raiment ;  and  withal  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  even  the  next  they  smelt  of  otherwhat  than  musk  or 
civet. 

In  consequence  of  this  accident,  albeit  the  pains  had 
abated,  Zanina,  who  feared  death  more  than  any  woman  I 
ever  knew,  determined  to  confess,  so  she  might  not  find 
herself  taken  at  unawares  with  the  pains  of  labour.  When 
Gandino  heard  that  his  wife  would  fain  confess,  he  did  the 
finest  trait  was  ever  heard  ;  nay,  had  he  wrought  none  other 
folly  (as  he  hath  e'en  done  many)  in  his  life,  for  this  alone 
which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  he  might  well,  without  other 
witness,  be  solemnly  canonized  for  the  most  excellent  zany 
that  ever  lived.  In  the  first  place,  he  determined  to  certify 
himself  if  his  wife  were  enamoured  of  any  one  ;  wherefore, 
with  this  maggot  in  his  head,  betaking  himself  to  Zanina,  as 
she  lay  a-bed,  he  shut  the  chamber-door  and  there  being 
none  there  but   they  twain,  he  came  up  to  her  and  said, 

1  //  vial  foro  che  non  vuol  fesia.  See  my  "  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio,"  Vol.  I.  p.  247,  notes  i  and  2. 
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"  Wife,  I  will  have  thee  tell  me  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
I  shall  ask  thee ;  but  have  a  care  thou  tell  me  not  a  lie. 
Nay,  so  thou  mayst  be  constrained  to  tell  the  truth  and  I 
may  believe  that  which  thou  shalt  answer  me,  I  will  have 
thee  swear  to  me  upon  these  holy  Hours  of  the  Office  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  to  tell  me  the  whole  truth.  Here  is  the 
missal ;  swear  upon  it."  "  And  of  what  wouldst  thou  have 
me  swear?"  asked  she.  "Thou  shalt  know  it  in  good 
time,"  replied  Gandino,  "but  swear  first  even  as  I  bid  thee." 
Zanina,  accordingly,  not  suspecting  her  husband's  design, 
laid  her  hands  on  the  missal  and  swore  in  such  terms  as  he 
would  have  her.  Now  look  you  what  a  brain  must  be  that 
of  this  poor  jealous  ass  to  cause  him  make  such  a  demand  of 
his  wife.  "  I  will  have  thee  tell  me,"  said  Gandino,  "  under 
the  seal  of  the  oath  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  me,  if,  since 
thou  hast  been  my  wife,  thou  hast  had  an  amour  with  any  or 
loved  other  more  than  myself."  The  lady,  brought  to  this 
pass,  took  the  leap  boldly  and  said  nay  with  an  excellent 
good  countenance. 

Goodman  Gull,  altogether  beside  himself  for  such  a  reply, 
never  thinking  his  wife  would  forswear  herself,  chuckled 
with  delight  and  was  like  to  fly  forth  of  his  skin  for  satis- 
faction ;  then,  fearing  lest  overmuch  talking  with  the  friar 
might  irk  her,  he  said  to  her,  "Dear  my  wife,  I  would  fain 
not  have  this  confessing  yourself  add  more  ill  unto  that 
which  you  presently  have.'  I  know  all  your  sins,  if  you 
have,  as  I  firmly  believe,  sworn  the  truth  ;  wherefore  I  will 
write  them  down  in  a  scroll  and  you  shall  give  it  to  the 
friar,  craving  absolution  thereof  and  promising  to  do  them 
no  more."  Zanina,  seeing  this  his  egregious  folly,  replied 
that  she  would  do  as  he  said ;  whereupon  Goodman  Pumpkin- 

*  i.e.  aggravate  your  disorder. 
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wilhoiit-salt,  nay,  rather  Melon-vvithout-.savt)ur,'  wrote  down 
divers  foolish  matters  and  peccadilloes  that  women  use  to  com- 
mit, such  as  murmuring  against  their  she-neighbours,  envying 
their  gossip  for  that  she  was  better  drest  than  they,  being 
despited  for  that  other  women  had  taken  the  more  honourable 
stool  at  church,  cursing  the  cat,  when  it  oversetteth  the  pots, 
and  the  like  of  such  trifles  that  skill  not  a  straw  ;  and  when 
he  had  written  what  seemed  to  him  fit,  he  gave  the  scroll  to 
his  wife.  O  fond  fool,  nay,  rather  arch-blockhead,  who 
imagined  that  his  wife  was  not  a  woman  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  others  (for  so  warily  and  cunningly  did  she  comport 
herself  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded  she  did  nothing  but  he 
knew  it  all  and  part)  and  how  greatly  did  he  overween  of 
himself,  thinking  to  know  her  thoughts,  whereof  our  Lord 
God  alone  is  cognizant ! 

In  due  time  the  friar  came  and  entering  the  chamber,  had 
the  script  of  her  sins  put  into  his  hands  and  for  that  the  lady 
might  have  succour  at  hand,  should  she  be  taken  with  any 
faintness.  Master  Meacock  shut  the  door  of  the  chamber 
(which  was  not  very  large)  upon  himself,  on  such  wise  that 
he  might  lightly  overhear  all  that  passed  between  the  friar 
and  herself.  Zanina,  seeing  that  her  husband  would  e'en 
be  witness  to  her  confession,  which  should  have  been  made 
in  secret,  and  misdoubting  her  he  should  hear  somewhat 
of  that  which  she  would  fain  have  hidden,  despatched  the 

1  A  saltless  pumpkin  and  a  savourless  melon  are  favourite  similes 
with  the  old  Italian  writers  (see  my  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  passim) 
for  an  addlepated  dullard,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  this  comparison 
is  widespread  amongst  other  nations  as  applied  to  bourgeois  stupidity ,^ 
Rabelais,  Theophile  Gautier  and  other  great  writers  being  especially 
fond  of  likening  a  pompous  blockhead  to  a  melon  or  a  pumpkin. 
The  simile  probably  had  its  rise  in  the  natural  resemblance  of  the 
bald  pate  of  the  typical  bourgeois  to  the  naked  oblate  spheroid 
of  the  fruit  in  question. 
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affair  in  two  words  and  made  a  confession  after  the  fashion 
of  Master  Ciappelletto ;  ^  for  that  she  told  one  thereafter- 
ward  that  she  had  not  dared  to  confess  herself  entirely,  lest 
Gandino  should  overhear  her.  What  while  the  friar  was  in 
the  chamber,  the  physician  Carenzone  came  to  visit  the  sick 
woman  and  to  him  Gandino  related  how  he  had  written 
down  his  wife's  sins,  and  this  fine  floweret  of  velvet,  nay, 
rather  of  the  finest  three-piled  brocade,^  he  told  with  as 
joyous  a  countenance  as  who  should  say  he  had  gotten  the 
Empery  of  the  East  and  recovered  the  Holy  Land.  Zanina, 
then,  knowing  her  husband's  humour  to  the  last  tittle, 
managed  him  on  such  wise  and  so  embroiled  his  brain  that 
she  made  herself  the  road  to  her  pleasures  as  ample  as  it 
pleased  her ;  and  for  that  she  loved  her  lute-master,  she 
contrived  that  Gandino  should  be  jealous  of  many  others 
in  the  house  and  so  take  no  heed  unto  him;  wherefoie, 
when  they  were  tired  of  strumming  the  lute,  they  fell  to 
playing  at  draughts  or  tables  for  kisses,  being  many  times 
seen  by  those  who  had  an  eye  to  them  to  kiss  each  other 
amorously. 

But,  to  return  to  our  Gandino  (who,  were  there  a  public 
proclamation  made  whereas  he  abideth  that  the  wisest  and 

'  See  my  "  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,"  Day  the  First,  the  First 
Story^ 

*  Questo  bel  fioretto  di  vcUuto,  anzi  pure  di  finissimo  brocato 
riccio  sopra  riccio.  "  Velvet-flower  "  is  an  old  name  for  the  amaranth, 
the  imaginary  species  of  which,  supposed  to  grow  in  Paradise  and 
never  to  fade,  is  probably  here  meant,  Bandello  giving  this  name 
to  Gandino's  trait  of  extravagant  silliness  mentioned  in  the  text, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  outdo  all  others  of  the  kind  and  to  be  as 
peerless  in  its  way  as  the  (legendary)  amaranth,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  excel  all  other  flowers.  The  ensuing  comparison  to 
a  flower  of  brocade  is  of  course  only  a  play  upon  the  word  "  velvet," 
by  way  of  jocose  enhancement  and  exaggeration  of  the  metaphor. 
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astutest  there  found  should  depart  thence,  would  be  the  first 
to  avoid  the  country,  and  yet  you  may  judge  from  the  things 
you  have  heard  how  desperate  a  fool  he  is)  forsooth,  no 
otherwhat  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  in  very  deed  he  hath 
altogether  lost  his  wits,  an  he  think  that  his  wife,  if  she  had 
a  mind  to  let  jumble  her  furbelows,  would  have  asked  his 
leave.     Marry,  indeed,  it  is  like  that  she,  who  hath  more 
vices  than  a  restive  Spanish  mule  and  would  make  sauce  for 
the  devil  himself,  would  have  discovered  to  him  her  amours 
and  confessed  to  him  that  yonder  fellow  dallied  with  her 
both  with  hand  and  tongue,  having  already  heard  how  he 
would  on  no  account  suffer  any  to  touch  her  naked  flesh 
under  her  clothes.     I  warrant  you  she  was  neither  fool  nor 
simpleton,  but  was  well  able  to  shift  for  herself;  for  she  was 
far  keener  of  wit  and  more  apprehensive  than  he  and  would 
have  sold  him  a  thousand  times  a  day  at  any  market.     In 
truth,  he  was  shallow-witted  and  purblind  and  had  the  dullest 
brain  in  the  world,  without  a  grain  of  sense,  and  withal  he 
thought   to   know  women's   secrets,    the   which   are   scarce 
known  to  themselves.     Certes,  he  was  extravagantly  mistaken 
in  writing  down  his  wife's  sins  and  flattering  himself  that  he 
knew  them  ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  oath  he  made  her 
take?     Such  a  blunder  as  that  might  not  be  retrieved  with 
whatsoever  amends  can  be  conceived  of  man  nor  such  a  blot 
washed  away  with  all  the  water  which  the  Adda  receiveth 
from  the  Lake  of  Como  and  dischargeth  into  the  Po.     Nay, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  fluent  and  erudite  Messer  Benedetto 
Tonso   that  most  favourite  advocate  of  the  State  of  Milan,  or 
his  colleague,  the  vehement  and  eloquent  Messer  Francesco 
Taverna  —they  who  nowadays  reign  supreme  in  the  courts 
at  defending  lawsuits  and  are  the  first  advocates  we  have,- 
would  for  all  their  rhetorical  devices  and  all  the  citations  and 
glosses  which  they  still   have   at   command,  undertake   to 
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defend  this  case,  wherein  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  themselves 
would  abide  mute. 

Marry,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  Gandino  hath  no 
peer  in  duncery  and  indeed  he  deserveth  to  be  banished  all 
good  company,  for  that,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  less  I  know 
how  to  excuse  him,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  he  could  have 
imagined  that  his  wife  would  discover  it  to  him,  if  she  had 
softly  despatched  him,  without  over-passing  the  sea,  into  the 
kingdom  of  Cornwall.^  Or  even,  if  she  had  only  thought  it, 
albeit  no  effect  whatsoever  should  have  ensued  thereof,  how 
should  she  have  told  that  her  thought  unto  a  jealous  husband? 
And  where  is  the  woman,  however  modest  and  virtuous, 
through  whose  head  there  pass  not  bytimes  various  thoughts 
and  whims  and  who  desireth  not  and  many  whiles  lusteth 
after  things  such  as  she  would  on  no  account  tell  to  her 
husband  and  still  less  do?  For  that,  indeed,  themseemeth 
already  over-hard  to  have  to  discover  them  in  confession  to 
their  spiritual  father,  of  whom  they  are  firmly  certified  that 
he  telleth  them  not  again  unto  any.  Nay,  the  holy  and 
chaste  nuns,  shut  within  the  high-walled  confines  of  the 
sacred  cloisters  and  relegated  thither  without  hope  of  ever- 
more issuing  thence,  avail  not,  by  dint  of  abstinence,  vigils 
and  fasts,  with  continual  admonitions  made  them  of  their 
preachers  and  frequent  sacramental  confessions,  to  keep 
themselves  so  straitly  but  that  whiles  they  are  assailed 
and  hard  pressed  by  wanton  and  unseemly  appetites,  by 
ambitious  and  other  thoughts,  unsorting  with  their  con- 
dition ;  and  an  they  offer  them  not  straightway  such 
resistance  as  is  behoving,  they  feel  themselves,  for  every 
brief  and  delightsome  stay  which  they  make  in  such  cogita- 
tions, more   or   less  blameworthy,   according  as  they  have 

1  i.e.  to  Cuckoldshaven,  see  ante,  passim. 
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aliidden  more  or  less  long  therein.  Now  this  Goodman 
Gull  would  have  a  lusty,  forward  young  woman,  inured  to 
pleasures,  bred  in  liberty  and  ardently  enamoured,^  who 
speaketh  all  day  long  of  love,  readeth  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
the  Decameron  and  the  vernacular  comedies,  not  have  many 
thoughts  other  than  seemly  nor  take  pleasure  and  delight  in 
such  cogitations  ;  nay,  he  would  e'en  have  her  confess  her- 
self thereof !  These  be  nowise  thoughts  to  be  purged  with 
holy  water ;  and  I  warrant  you,  when  he  confesseth,  he 
overpasseth  his  own  sins  lightly  enough.  What  wonder, 
then,  if  bytimes  he  do  things  which  nowise  abide  the 
assay  ?  I  care  not  presently  to  speak  of  the  traffic  he 
driveth  in  corn  and  wine  nor  of  his  selling  in  season  for 
such  most  price  as  he  may. 

In  fine,  I  sum  up  to  you  by  saying  that  I  have  in  my 
day  seen  and  read  of  many  most  unseemly  follies  done 
for  jealousy  by  men  married  and  unmarried,  who  flatter 
themselves,  when  once  they  are  overcome  with  jealousy, 
that  they  are  very  Solomons  and  that  their  actions  may 
not  be  cavilled  at  by  Momus  himself;  but  such  and  so 
signal  [follies]  and  so  out  of  all  reason  [as  these  of  which 
I  have  bespoken  you]  who  ever  saw,  who  ever  heard, 
who  ever  read?  Certes,  methinketh,  no  one.  Many,  I 
acknowledge,  have  cut  their  wives'  throats  for  jealousy; 
but  you  will  find  that  they  have  imbrued  their  hands 
in  women's  blood,  overcome  with  sudden  and  precipitate 
fury,  and  after,  repenting  them  of  their  errors,  do  nought 
but  weep  and  despair.  Gandino,  however,  the  more  follies 
he  committeth,   the  more  he  prizeth  himself  and  doth,   as 

1  Ardeiitemenie  innamorata,  i.e.  of  a  very  amorous  complexion. 
The  old  Italian  writers  have  a  perplexing  trick  of  using  a  past 
participle  in  an  adjectival  sense,  as  here  innamoraia  for  amorosa 
and  vice  versa ;  see  my  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  passim. 
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the  saying  is,  in  cold  blood,  these  dunceries  which  you 
have  heard  ;  nor  would  he  ever  confess  or  recognize  his 
errors,  often  as  he  hath  been  rebuked  of  Signora  Clarice 
and  many  others ;  nay,  he  doth  but  cleave  to  them  the 
more  and  saith  openly  that  for  the  governance  of  a  wife 
he  envieth  no  man  alive.  And  indeed  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  him  dispute  of  this  subject  and  defend  his 
follies  with  frivolous  instances ;  whence  I  may  justly  con- 
clude that  in  husbands  and  in  every  other  sort  of  men 
and  women  there  is  no  more  parlous  disorder  to  be  found 
than  this  of  jealousy,  that  jealousy,  I  mean,  which  over- 
passeth  the  bounds  of  reason,  for  that  to  be  jealous 
within  certain  limits  is  a  thing  commendable  and  neces- 
sary ;  but,  whenas  it  passeth  from  a  virtue  to  a  vice,  it 
is  no  longer  jealousy,  but  sheer  madness,  as  is  seen  in 
this   Gandino. 

As  said  Montachino,  then,  this  world  is  a  cage  full  of 
innumerable  fools  of  various  species  and  many  of  those 
who  think  themselves  the  wisest  are  the  greatest  fools, 
as  is  clearly  seen  by  their  actions,  without  need  of  other 
testimony.  So  that,  most  reverend  my  lord  prelate,  you 
must  not  marvel  if,  at  the  name  of  so  notable  and  noto- 
rious a  fool  and  to  boot  so  terribly  jealous  a  husband, 
this  goodly  and  most  noble  company  laughed  with  such 
a  relish,  there  being,  methinketh,  none  here  present  but 
knoweth  better  than  I  all  his  defaults  and  all  his  fashious 
usances,  the  which  are  worthy  of  the  merry  muse  of 
Pistoia '    or    the    pleasant    one    of    Berni  ^    who   presently 


'  Quare  Cino  da  Pistoia,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Dante 
and  Boccaccio  ? 

-  The  well-known  comic  poet  and  author  of  the  Orlando 
Innamorato. 
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liveth ;  nay,  I  myself,  had  I  any  style,'  should  be 
enforced  to  make  an  Iliad  thereof  and  send  it  to  Rome, 
so  it  might  be  dedicated  to  Messer  Pasquino'^  or  to  that 
great  lord  Ser  Marforio.'  But  this  were  satire-making  and 
not  story-telling. 

1  Stile,  used  by  the  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  "  literary  faculty." 
*  The  famous  Roman  statue,  to  which  it  was  usual  to  affix  satirical 
epigrams  and  lampoons,  the  authorship  whereof  it  was  undesirable 
or  dangerous  to  acknowledge.     Hence  the  word  Pasquinade, 
3  Another  statue  put  to  the  same  use. 
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t0  t\)Z  most  noble  latig  tf)c  ilatig  Esabdia  STrotta 
ta  Casate  ©reeting. 

It  is  not  yet  a  month  since  IMadam  Caterina  da  San 
Celso,  wife  of  Messer  Francesco  Guiringuello,  died  and  was 
buried  ;  whose  death  gave  all  Milan  occasion  for  talk,  since, 
for  the  many  illustrious  qualities  which  were  in  her,  forby 
the  beauty  of  her  person,  she  was  worthy,  had  she  but  been 
chaste,  of  much  longer  life ;  wherefore  there  was  affixed  to 
her  sepulchre  that  witty  and  caustic  epitaph,  which,  being 
carried  to  our  Signora  Ippolita  Sforza  e  Bentivoglia,  a  very 
mirror  of  every  virtue,  gave  rise  to  that  discourse  of  women's 
honour  which  then  befell  and  at  which  you  and  I  were 
present.  There  were  some  there  who,  not  giving  considera- 
tion enough  to  the  matter,  avouched  that  women  ought  not 
to  be  more  straitly  bounden  to  live  chastely  than  are  men, 
whilst  othersome  declared  that  a  woman  could  have  nought 
more  comely  in  her  nor  of  more  excellence  than  modesty, 
reciting  Petrarch's  fine  and  moral  sonnet,  "  Cara  la  vita  e 
dopo  lei  mi  pare, ^''^  and  yet  others  opined  that,  the  higher 
a  woman's  lineage,  the  more  is  she  bounden  to  live  honestly, 
for  that  the  life  of  such  an  one  is  as  a  mirror  and  model 

*  Petrarca,  Sonnet  ccxxiii.  Cara  e  la  vita  e  dopo  lei  mi  pare  Vera 
onesia  cli' in  bella  donna  sia,  etc.,  "  Dear  is  the  life  and  after  that 
meseemeth  Dearest  true  modesty  in  lady  fair,  etc." 


given  for  example  unto  those  of  lesser  degree.  In  fine,  we 
came,  as  you  must  well  remember,  to  this  conclusion,  to 
wit,  that  every  woman,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be, 
whenas  she  loseth  her  renown  for  chastity  and  is  reputed 
unchaste,  loseth  whatsoever  good  she  may  avail  to  have  in 
this  life  ;  in  confirmation  whereof  it  was  declared  by  Signora 
Ippolita  that,  if  a  woman  have  all  the  virtues  in  the  world 
and  be  not  chaste,  this  unchastity  bringeth  with  it  so 
pestilent  a  venom  that  it  infecteth  all  her  other  qualities  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  an  honest  woman  will  still  be 
commended,  although  she  have  none  other  gift.  Thence 
they  went  on  to  speak  of  the  unchaste  life  of  certain  very 
famous  women,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  who,  albeit  they 
were  of  the  highest  lineage  and  empresses  of  the  world, 
nevertheless,  for  that  they  lived  unchastely,  are  holden  in 
little  esteem  and  are  never  named  by  historians  save  with 
a  title  of  infamy.  One  of  those  who  took  part  in  these 
discoursements  was  the  most  debonair  Messer  Ippolito 
Pietrasanta,  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  related  a  most 
unseemly  amour  of  Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Roman  Emperor,  and  wife  of  the  good  Marcus  [Aurelius] 
the  philosopher,  who  succeeded  her  father  in  the  empery. 
You  told  me,  then,  that  I  should  do  well  to  write  this  my 
story ;  wherefore,  having  done  so,  I  send  it  to  you,  praying 
you  of  your  favour,  whenas  you  shall  have  commodity 
thereof,  to  let  your  sister,  Signora  Giovanna  Trotta  e  Ghisa, 
see  it.     Fare  you  well. 


Cfjc  €iao^nnti'M\)ixtitt])  Storg. 

OF  A  MOST  UNSEEMLY  LOVE  OF  THE  EMPRESS 
FAUSTINA  AND  THE  MEANS  WHEREBY 
THE  SAID  LOVE  WAS  DONE  AWAY. 

True  and  most  righteous,  most  illustrious  mistress  mine, 
hath  been  your  award,  for  that,  when  all  is  said,  there  is  no 
woman  in  the  world,  how  great  and  fair  and  accomplished 
soever  she  may  be,  who  in  this  life  can  have  a  fairer 
carcanet  or  a  jewel  of  more  price  than  this  same  snow-white 
pearl  of  chastity, '  the  which  is  of  such  worth  that  it  alone, 
without  other  virtue,  so  but  there  be  no  vice,  rendereth  the 
woman  in  whom  it  shineth  famous  and  worship-worth  in  the 
eyes  of  all.  Be  a  woman  fairer  than  is  sung  of  Helen  of 
Greece,  stronger  than  is  recorded  of  the  Amazons,  more 
learned  than  Sappho,  richer  than  all  queens  and  empresses 
that  ever  lived,  and  be  she  full  of  ever}'  other  virtue,  yet,  if 
there  lack  unto  her  the  name  of  chaste,  verily  she  will  not 
be  prized  nor  mentioned  with  a  title  of  honour.  Take  for 
example  our  Madam  Caterina,  whom  you  all  knew.  She 
was   very  fair,  tall   rather   than   short,   lovesome,   graceful, 

'  This  phrase  in  the  text  is  another  grotesque  example  of  Bandello's 
singular  lack  of  constructive  skill,  as  the  following  literal  rendering 
will  show  :  "  Who  in  this  life  can  have  the  fairest  carcanet,  the  most 
precious  jewel,  as  much  as  is  the  most  snow-white  pearl  of  chastity  " 
{Cke  in  guesta  vita  possa  aver  il  pill  bel  moiiile,  il  piu  caro 
gioiello,  quanta  e  la  candidissima  perla  dell'  onesta). 
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engaging  and   belike    more   lettered   than  you    think  ;    she 
played,  sang,  recited  and  composed  very  sweetly  and  agree- 
ably in  our  vulgar  tongue.     Moreover,  she  entertained  the 
greatest  princes  with  the  goodliest  grace  and  the  more  she 
was  frequented  of  any,  the  more  lovesome  and  engaging  did 
she  show  herself;  yet,  for  that  she  was,  as  is  but  too  well 
known,  little  chaste,  she  was   accounted  neither  admirable 
nor  dear.     Nor  do  these  unchaste  women  do  hurt  to  them- 
selves alone  ;  nay,  they  give  the  vulgar  occasion  to  missay  of 
their  kinsfolk,  their  husbands  and  their  children  and  often- 
times cause  them  live  in  unease  and  miscontent.     Think  you 
that  Augustus  Csesar,    all-triumphant   emperor   as   he  was, 
lived  happily,  whenas  he  saw  the  two  Julias,  his  daughter 
and  his  niece,  well-nigh  common  harlots,  so  that  he  was 
constrained  to  confine  them  in  certain  places  and  forbid  them 
the  converse  of  men  and  came  near  putting  his  daughter  to 
death?     Was  he  not  used  to  say,  weeping,   that  he  were 
better  never  have  had  children  and  have  died  childless  and 
wifeless?    Nor  did  he  style  his  daughter  otherwhat  than  a 
mass  of  cancerous  flesh,  full  of  rottenness  and  corruption. 
But,  did  I  seek  to  tell  of  the  women  of  that  time,  I  should 
have  overmuch  to   do,  for  that  many  empresses,  daughters 
and  nieces  of  emperors  there  were  who  thought  no  shame  to 
live  unchastely.     Nevertheless,  I  will  not  leave  unmentioned 
Messalina,    the   wife   of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  unworthy, 
not  to  say  of  the  imperial  dignity,  but  of  the  very  name  of 
woman,  who,  having  been  avoutred  of  many,>  came  to  such 
a  pitch  of  wickedness  that,  the  adulteries  which  she  did  all 
day  long  not  sufficing  her,  she  repaired  to  the  public  stews, 
where  the  common  courtezans  abide  and  serve  porters  for  a 
groat,  and  there  abandoned  herself  to  every  one,  although 

1  da  7nolti  adultcrata. 
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of  the  meanest  condition,  returning  at  eventide  to  the  palace, 
not  sated,  but  wearied, >  and  shaming  not  to  discover  unto 
all  the  belly  wherein  the  noble-minded  Britannicus  had  been 
engendered.  2 

But  let  us  presently  speak  of  the  notorious  Faustina, 
whose  beauty  is  celebrated  by  all  historians,  together  with 
her  most  dishonest  life,  inasmuch  as,  for  all  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  most  pious  emperor  and  the  wife  of 
another,  a  prince  perfect  and  accomplished  in  every  virtue, 
who  loved  her  with  an  infinite  love,  she  recked  not  to 
commit  innumerable  adulteries  and  to  make  herself  a  by- 
word unto  all  the  people.  Letting  be  that  she  had  carnal 
converse  with  men  of  very  noble  and  high  degree,  without 
any  regard  to  the  emperor  her  husband,  she  fell  so  sore 
enamoured  of  a  certain  gladiator  that  she  lost  sleep  and 
appetite  and  could  find  no  repose.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to 
herself,  all  shameless  as  she  was,  that  this  her  passion 
deserved  the  gravest  reprehension  and  that  it  were  over- 
much shame  that  a  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the 
wife  of  the  imperial  philosopher  Marcus  [Aurelius]  should 
mix  with  so  mean  a  man,  albeit  at  Gaeta  she  had  many  a 
time  Iain  with  those  of  the  naval  gang,^  and  especially  with 
those  who  were  lustiest  of  limb.  The  emperor,  who  loved 
her  very  fondly,  was  still  at  her  bedside,  comforting  her,  and 
summoned  all  the  best  physicians  of  the  day  to  tend  her ;  but 
he  wearied  himself  in  vain. 

Ultimately,  knowing  by  long  experience  how  throughly 
she  might  dispose  of  her  husband,  she  discovered  to  him 
that  her  sickness  was  for  love  of  a  gladiator,  of  whom  she 


1  Lassata  vi'ris,  nee  dum  saiiaia  ;rcMi2V.- -Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 

*  Ostenditgue  tuum,  generose  Bi-itannice,  venfrem. — Ibid. 

*  Clurma  navalc,  qiicere  the  galley-rowers  or  seamen  ? 
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was  miserably  enamoured,  and  that  she  saw  plainly  she 
should  die,  except  she  coupled  with  him.  The  wretched 
husband,  who  loved  his  wife  beyond  measure,  comforted 
her  as  best  he  might  and  bade  her  have  a  good  heart ;  then, 
taking  counsel  of  the  matter  with  a  Chaldcean  magician, 
he  besought  him  to  find  some  remedy  for  this  ill.  The 
Chaldee  told  him  that  there  was  no  remedy  save  this  alone, 
to  wit,  that  the  hapless  gladiator  should  be  put  to  death  and 
the  empress's  body  anointed  with  his  blood,  so  that  she 
knew  not  what  it  was,  and  that  the  emperor  should  then 
lie  with  her.  Some  historians  say  the  Chaldee  counselled 
that  Faustina  should  drink  of  the  gladiator's  blood  ;  but 
the  most  write  of  the  anointing  aforesaid.  The  gladiator 
was  accordingly  put  to  death  and  the  appointed  use  made 
of  his  blood  ;  after  which  the  emperor  lay  with  the  empress 
and  gat  her  with  child.  She  altogether  forgot  the  gladiator 
nor  ever  after  remembered  her  of  him,  the  which  was  certes 
a  marvellous  thing.  Of  this  coupling  was  born  the  Emperor 
Commodus,  who  favoured  the  gladiator  far  more  than  his 
own  sire,  for  that  his  father  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  very 
holy  man  and  of  such  chastened  manners  and  conversation 
that,  had  he  believed  in  Christ  and  been  baptized,  he  might 
well  have  been  canonized.  But  his  son  Commodus  was 
a  sink  of  all  iniquity  and  the  wickedest  emperor  that  can 
be  conceived,  as  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  do  manifestly 
show  in  their  histories.  Of  Faustina  no  otherwhat  can  be 
said  than  that  she  was  fair,  and  no  honest  man  can  commend 
aught  in  her  other  than  her  fleeting  beauty. 
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to  tfje  most  magnificent  set'sntat  t!je  Stijnor 
Cafaali'ere  ®ianfrancesca  5E6ert0. 

You  doubtless,  my  lord,  remember  you  of  the  trick  which 
was  put  upon  our  friend  such  an  one  in  Mantua  by  the 
Sicilian  serving-man  in  whom  he  so  trusted  and  of  that 
which  the  most  debonair  Messer  Benedetto  Mondolfo  said 
thereof  to  Signor  Carlo  Uberto,  your  uncle.  The  said 
Signor  Carlo  was  more  angered  for  the  cheat  in  question 
than  was  our  friend  who  suffered  it  and  abode  with  the  loss 
and  the  annoy  thereof.  Marry,  indeed,  secrecy  cannot  but 
serve  well  in  all  things  and  especially  in  love-matters,  it  being 
notorious  that  the  least  trifling  word  said  oftentimes  suUieth 
a  woman's  honour,  which  is  the  fairest  jewel  she  can  have. 
Now,  it  being  discoursed,  no  great  while  agone,  among  many 
gentlemen  here  in  Mantua,  in  the  hall  of  San  Sebastiano, 
of  him  who  passed  over  the  roof  of  a  house,  to  enter  his 
mistress's  dwelling,  the  debonair  and  mannerly  Messer  Gian 
Stefano  Rozzone,  then  newly  returned  from  the  court  of  the 
Most  Christian  King,  related  a  short  story,  which  pleased 
all  and  which,  having  written  it  according  as  it  was  told  of 
Rozzone,  I  now  give  unto  you  and  will  have  read  under  your 
name.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  accept  it  with  that  your  wonted 
urbanity,  wherewith  you  show  yourself  courteous  and  affable 
unto  all,  so  that  whoso  would  name  courtesy  itself  nameth 
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the  Cavalicre  Uberto,  and  verily  Lherein  he  erreth  not.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  complaisance  wherewith  you  daily  succour, 
both  with  help  and  counsel,  those  who  are  to  fight  a  duello 
and  who  have  recourse  unto  you ;  but  who  shall  be  silent  of 
the  hospitality  which  you  lavish  upon  strangers  or  forbear  to 
telLhow  many  you  carry  off  from  the  hostelries,  having  your 
house  still  full  of  them  ?  But  I  will  not  presently  enter  upon 
the  ample  field  of  your  virtues,  they  being  of  themselves  so 
notorious  that  they  nowise  need  that  my  pen  should  weary 
itself  in  their  praise.     Fare  you  well. 


AN  INGENIOUS  DEVICE  OF  A  POOR  MAN  TO 
GET  MONEY  FROM  AN  ABBOT  AND  FROM 
THE   LATTER'S   MISTRESS. 

The  hearing  talk  of  one  who  made  his  way  over  the 
roofs,  to  visit  his  mistress,  hath  brought  me  in  mind  of 
a  case  which,  as  I  understood  from  gentlemen  of  credit, 
what  time  I  was  late  at  the  court  of  the  Most  Christian 
King,  befell  at  Paris  no  great  while  agone.  And  inas- 
much as  you  may  apprehend  thereby  how  greatly  secrecy 
importeth  in  matters  amorous,  methinketh  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  use  in  rendering  lovers  cautious  and  prudent, 
if  I  tell  it  you.  There  be  here  many  young  men  of  the 
court  of  our  lord  the  Marquess,  who  are  all,  medoubteth 
not,  in  love  and  if  any  should  ask  them  to  name  the 
ladies  they  love,  'twould  seem  to  them  a  heinous  unright 
to  seek  to  know  their  mistresses ;  yet  I  warrant  me  that. 
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did  I  set  myself  to  converse  with  them  or  to  watch  what 
they  do,  through  what  streets  they  pass  and  what  churches 
they  frequent,  I  should,  within  eight  days'  time,  be  able 
to  say,  "Such  an  one  loveth  such  a  lady,  and  such 
another  such  another."  And  this  my  cognition  would  be- 
tide for  none  otherwhat  than  that  young  men  in  general 
and  indeed  well-nigh  all  who  are  in  love  are  commonly 
incautious  and  seldom  give  heed  unto  that  which  they 
do.  This  one  putteth  his  trust  in  a  bawd,  who  telleth 
these  and  those  all  that  he  doth ;  that  other  employeth 
a  serving-man  to  carry  letters  and  messages  and  the  latter 
again  loveth  some  serving-wench  and  maketh  her  cogni- 
zant of  his  master's  love  or  else  consorteth  with  some 
other  gentleman's  servant  and  the  twain  tell  each  other 
all  they  know  and  know  not  and  go  babbling  and  blurting 
things  which  should  be  kept  most  secret.  Another,  again, 
teing  in  some  place  with  his  mistress  and  thinking  to  be 
unseen  of  any,  will  make  some  notable  gesture,^  which 
will  be  seen  of  others,  and  so  discover  himself,  thinking 
to  be  where  none  can  see  him  ;  whence  it  is  used  pro- 
verbially to  be  said  that  hedges  have  neither  eyes  nor 
ears,  yet  none  the  less  they  see  and  hear  that  which  is 
said  and  done  ;  for  that  one  hidden  behind  a  hedge  will 
see  and  hear  that  which  is  said  [and  done]  on  the  other 
side.  Wherefore  it  behoveth  whoso  will  be  secret  to  l)e 
everywhere  on  his  guard  and  still  keep  his  eyes  open. 

But,  to  come  to  my  story  which  I  purpose  to  tell  you, 
you  must  know  that  in  Paris,  a  very  populous  city  and 
abounding  in  fair  and  agreeable  ladies,  there  was  aforetime 
(and  belike  yet  is)  a  very  rich  abbot,  who  was  enamoured 
of  a  very  fair  lady  and  contrived  to  do  and   say  on  such 

1  Or  act  [aUo). 
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wise  and  to  solicit  his  mistress  to  such  good  purpose  that 
he  got  possession  of  her  and  they  happily  enjoyed  their  loves 
together ;  whereupon,  himseeming  he  had  exceeding  well 
bestowed  his  thoughts,  he  altogether  devoted  himself  to 
the  lady  aforesaid  and  she  on  her  part  did  the  like.  Now 
the  familiarity  of  men  with  women  is  very  great  in  France 
and  there  they  kiss  more  easily  than  touch  hands  here. 
They  often  make  banquets  and  invite  one  another  familiarly 
and  lead  a  blithe  and  joyous  life,  having  altogether  cast 
out  accursed  jealousy.  It  chanced  one  summer's  day  that 
the  abbot  was  at  pleasance  with  his  mistress  in  a  garden, 
where,  after  they  had  walked  a  pretty  while,  there  being 
none  in  the  place  but  themselves,  tempted  by  the  cool  shade 
of  a  trellis  and  firmly  persuaded  that  there  was  none  could 
see  them,  they  lay  down  upon  the  soft  and  cool  grass  under 
the  trellis  and  fell  to  taking  amorous  delight  one  of  other, 
putting  the  devil  in  hell  and  playing  a  thousand  pranks,  such 
as  use  whiles  to  betide  in  like  dalliance. 

Now  there  was  a  poor  man  in  act  to  tile  a  house  adjoining 
the  garden,  who  plainly  saw  all  that  the  two  lovers  did  and 
knowing  them  both,  fell  to  debating  divers  thoughts  in 
himself.  He  knew  the  lady  to  be  very  rich  and  wife  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  city  and  himseeming  it 
were  well  done  to  advertise  her  husband  of  the  lewd  life 
which  she  led,  was  like  to  have  given  effect  to  this  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  himseemed  it  were  ill  done  to  put  a 
woman  in  danger  of  death  and  that  it  concerned  him 
nothing,  he  being  no  kinsman  of  the  husband.  Moreover, 
he  bethought  him  that  maybe  the  latter  would  not  credit 
his  story  and  as  he  had  no  means  of  proving  that  which 
he  said,  he  would  pass  for  having  slandered  the  lady  ;  nay, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  well  he  the  husband  would 
chide  his  wife  and  say  to  her,   "Such  an  one  tclleth  mc 
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such  and  such  things  of  thy  fashions,  that  he  saw  thee  lie 
with  the  abbot  in  such  a  garden,"  and  that  the  lady  might 
advertise  her  lover  thereof;  whereby  it  might  lightly  happen 
that,  to  avenge  himself,  the  abbot  would  have  him  knocked 
on  the  head.  Accordingly,  after  revoh-ing  many  thoughts 
in  himself  and  resting  upon  none,  but  still  casting  about 
for  a  device  to  his  liking,  he  at  last  bethought  himself  to 
seek,  an  it  were  possible,  to  gain  a  good  sum  of  money, 
without  any  risk,  cozening  both  the  abbot  and  the  lady  with 
a  fine  invention  in  one  same  day  and  after  one  same  fashion, 
and  to  do  on  such  wise  that  the  cheat  should  entail  upon 
the  lovers  no  hurt  or  penalty  other  than  the  loss  of  the 
monies. 

Having  come  to  this  determination  and  himseeming  the 
thing  was  mighty  feasible,  he  betook  himself  to  a  friend 
of  his,  one  of  those  who  have  shops  full  of  old  clothes  of 
all  sorts,  so  dressed  and  dighted  that  they  seem  well-nigh 
new,  for  that  they  have  by  their  art  deftly  done  away 
therefrom  all  dirt  and  grease  and  stains,  and  letting  fit  him- 
self with  clothes,  which  seemed  made  to  his  shape,  accoutred 
himself  on  such  decent  wise  that  he  showed  for  all  the  world 
as  he  were  the  steward  of  some  gentleman  of  worship.  As 
I  have  already  told  you,  he  knew  the  abbot  and  the  lady 
and  knew  himself  unknown  of  them.  He  knew,  moreover, 
that  the  abbot  was  a  great  gamester  and  that  the  lady  daily 
bought  bracelets,  chains,  headgear  of  beaten  gold,  girdles, 
crowns  and  such  like  women's  toys  and  oftentimes  bartered 
them  for  others.  Wherefore,  making  no  delay  about  the 
matter,  he  plucked  up  a  spirit  and  betaking  himself  to  the 
abbot's  house,  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  some- 
what to  say  to  him.  Being  admitted  into  the  prelate's 
chamber,  he  said  to  him,  after  due  obeisance,  "My  lord. 
Madam    Suchanone,    my    mistress,"    naming    the    abbot's 
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lady-love,  "  humbly  commcndeth  herself  to  your  favour  and 
instantly  l^eseecheth  you  that  it  will  please  you  oblige  her 
with  two  hundred  crowns  of  the  sun,'  which  she  will  return 
you  within  the  month  ;  for  that  there  are  certain  garnitures 
of  beaten  gold  presently  come  to  her  hands,  which  a 
gentleman  hath  for  sale,  and  she  hath  exceeding  good 
cheap  thereof  and  were  loath  to  lose  this  opportunity, 
as  the  thing  is  rarely  to  be  found.  She  hath  concluded 
for  five  hundred  crowns,  but  chanceth  presently  to  have 
no  more  than  three  hundred  in  hand ;  and  so  you  may 
credit  me,  she  bade  me  remind  you,  by  way  of  countersign, 
how  that,  Tuesday  last  past,  as  she  went  walking  with 
you  under  the  trellis  of  such  a  garden,  she  took  of  you 
an  aglet  from  your  left  side."  Now  the  fellow  had  seen 
from  the  house-roof  how  the  lady,  toying  with  the  abbot, 
had  plucked  away  the  laces  of  his  gown  and  of  his  left-hand 

hose. 

The  abbot,  hearing  so  well-devised  a  story  and  knowmg 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  garden,  doubted  not  but 
that  the  man  was  one  of  his  mistress's  servants;  where- 
fore he  straightway  opened  a  coffer  and  counting  out  two 
hundred  crowns,  gave  them  to  him,  charging  him  com- 
mend him  amain  to  his  mistress  in  turn  and  bid  her  send 
to  him  without  hesitation,  if  she  had  need  of  more  monies. 
The  fellow  went  off,  rejoicing,  and  repaired  to  the  lady's 
house,  where,  finding  her  in  a  saloon  with  her  women, 
he  made  her  due  obeisance  and  told  her  that  he  had  to 
speak  with  her  of  a  privy  matter.  Accordingly  she  arose 
and  carrying  him  to  a  window,  awaited  what  he  should 
say  to  her;  whereupon,  "Madam,"  quoth  he,   "my  lord 

1  A  crown  of  the  sun  {ecu  du  soldi)  was  a  small  gold  piece,  first 
struck  by  Louis  XI.  and  worth  about  4s.  6(/. 


abbot  most  humbly  commendeth  himself  to  your  favour. 
He  is  at  the  Louvre,  in  act  to  play  at  primero,  and  for 
that  he  chanceth  to  have  but  few  monies  in  his  purse 
and  cannot  go  to  his  lodging,  he  prayeth  you  do  him 
the  favour  to  lend  him  two  hundred  crowns,  which  he 
will  repay  you  to-morrow  without  fail.  And  so  you  may 
believe  me  of  that  which  I  ask  you  in  his  name,  he  saith 
that  Tuesday  last  past  you  plucked  away  one  of  his  points 
from  him  ;  "  in  short,  he  bespoke  her  as  he  had  bespoken 
the  abbot.  The  lady,  without  hesitation,  believing  the 
messenger  even  as  she  would  have  believed  the  abbot 
himself,  sent  to  her  chamber  and  fetching  the  two  hundred 
crowns,  gave  them  to  the  sharper,  who  made  off  with 
the  money  and  returning  his  friend  the  clothes  he  had 
borrowed  of  him,  donned  his  own  mean  apparel,  chuckling 
for  joy  to  find  himself  possessed  of  four  hundred  gold 
crowns.  The  abbot  and  the  lady  abode  some  days  without 
speaking  of  the  monies  lent ;  then,  mention  being  by  chance 
made  thereof  and  the  man  who  had  gotten  them  being 
not  to  be  found,  they  perceived  that  they  had  been  cozened 
and  that  they  had  been  seen  of  some  one  in  the  garden  ; 
wherefore  they  for  the  future  did  their  occasions  as  most 
privily  they  might. 


to  tfjc  niustrfous  seirpttar  i^z  i^arqui's  Euigi 
ffionjaga  ^i^t  Eoliomonte. 

There  be  things  oftentimes  done,  whereof,  ere  the  issue 
thereof  be  known,  it  may  uneath  be  judged  if  they  be  good 
or  ill,  ensuing  the  general  rule  that  everything  taketh  its 
denomination  from  its  issue,  that,  the  end  whereof  is  good, 
being  called  good,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  that,  whose  end 
is  ill,  will  itself  also  be  styled  ill.  There  are  also  many 
human  dealings,  whereof  if,  ere  their  issue  be  seen,  thou 
say  to  a  man  of  judgment,  "  I  would  fain  do  thus  and  thus 
for  such  and  such  reasons,"  he  will  be  very  well  able  to  tell 
thee  if  they  be  ill  or  good,  albeit  an  ill  emprise  may  by  times 
appear  to  result  well.  Of  this  sort  are  innumerable  actions 
and  dealings  of  princes  and  great  men  seen  to  be,  who, 
especially  when  they  are  young  and  laxly  bred,  often  put 
themselves,  to  no  purpose,  in  danger  of  losing  at  once 
estate  and  life  and  honour  to  boot.  And  albeit  the  desired 
effect  may  whiles  ensue,  nevertheless  the  thing  is  seen  to  be 
so  out  of  all  reason  that  he  who  doth  it  cannot  hinder  Mass 
Pasquino'  from  singing  and  saying  that  it  would  have 
served  him  very  rightly  if,  seeking  ill,  as  do  physicians, 
he  had  gotten  a  mischief  for  his  pains ;  as  I  have  many 
a  time  heard    say  of  Signor  Gian   Francesco,   Marquess  of 

1  See  ante,  p.  187,  note  2.  \ 


Mantua,  your  uncle,  who,  in  his  youth,  went  about  Mantua 
anights,  all  alone,  with  his  sword  and  his  buckler  and  would 
willy  nilly  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  whomsoever  he  encountered 
and  try  conclusions  at  the  sword's  point ;  ay,  and  he  did 
it  most  whiles  and  not  being  known,  happened  bytimes 
upon  such  an  one  as  carded  him  without  a  comb  and 
dealt  him  wounds,  which  the  courageous  prince  pocketed 
in  silence.  Nay,  one  night,  coming  to  blows  with  a  lusty 
and  stalwart  youth,  had  he  not  cried  out,  "  I  am  Francesco 
di  Gonzaga,"  he  had  undoubtedly  been  slain;  wherefore, 
it  being  discoursed  one  day  for  diversion  of  these  extravagant 
humours  which  whiles  betide  princes  and  especially  of  those 
of  the  said  Lord  Marquess,  in  the  presence  of  Madam 
Isabella  da  Este,  his  consort.  Signer  Giovanni  Gonzaga, 
your  uncle,  as  reasonable  a  man  as  any  I  know,  related  a 
story  to  the  purpose  ;  which  I,  who  heard  it,  straightway 
wrote  down.  And  remembering  me  how  you  told  me,  what 
time  we  abode  all  night  at  Castel  Gifredo  in  discourse  of 
verses  and  matters  of  the  vulgar  tongue,'  that  you  would 
fain  have  me  dedicate  one  of  my  novels  to  you,  I  give  you 
this  one  and  will  have  it  seen  under  your  name ;  wherefore, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  written  with  that  purity  wherewith  you 
chant  your  own  rhjTnes,  bethink  you  that  it  is  not  vouchsafed 
unto  all  to  sail  to  Corinth.'^  Take  my  good  will  and  content 
yourself  therewith.     Fare  you  well. 

1  i.e.  of  Italian,  as  distinguished  from  Latin,  literature. 
*  Referring,  of  course,  to  the   common  Latin  adage,  Non  ctiivis 
contingit  adire  Corinthitm. 


DUKE  PHILIP  OF  BURGUNDY  EXPOSETII  HIM- 
SELF WITHOUT  CAUSE  TO  AN  EXCEEDING 
GREAT  PERIL. 

It  being  my  purpose,  most  illustrious  madam,  to  narrate 
to  you  a  hazard  made  of  his  life  by  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  Lord  of  Flanders,  of  Hainault, 
of  Holland  and  many  other  countries,  it  behoveth  me,  so  the 
cause  which  moved  him  to  the  foolhardiness  in  question  may 
be  the  better  apprehended,  to  do  as  doth  that  most  delectable 
musician  Francesco  da  Milano,  unique  in  our  days  and  a 
divine  lutanist,  who,  when  he  would  play  some  goodly 
canzonet,  ere  he  letteth  us  hear  it,  soundeth  two  or  three 
preludes,  as  they  are  called,  so  we  may  after  better  apprehend 
and  relish  the  harmony  of  the  canzonet  which  he  presently 
proceedeth  to  discourse.  You  must  know,  then,  that  Charles, 
King  of  France,  Fifth  of  the  name,  appointed  unto  his  brother 
Philip,  surnamed  the  Bold,  for  the  part  which  is  given  unto 
those  who  are  not  first  born  and  which  the  French  in  their 
tongue  style  "appanage,"  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  not 
content  with  that,  procured  him  to  wife  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  heiress  to  that 
county  and  to  divers  other  provinces,  whereby  he  made  him 
so  puissant  that  he  accounted  himself  not  inferior  to  the  king 
his  brother.  Philip,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John, 
a  young  man  of  great  spirit  and  mettle,  who  added  to  his 
dominions  the  County  of  Hainault,  together  with  Holland 
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and  other  seigniories,  and  waxed  so  powerful  that  he  thought 
not  only  to  even  himself  with  the  king  his  uncle,  but  held 
himself  the  better  man  ;  whence  there  arose  innumerable  ills 
and  France  had  many  a  time  to  bemoan  itself  therefor ;  for 
that,  Charles  V.  having  been  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
France  by  his  son  Charles  VI.,  the  said  Duke  John  conceived 
the  design  of  ousting  the  latter's  uncles  from  the  governance 
of  the  realm  and  making  himself  sole  governor  thereof;  and 
the  lightlier  to  accomplish  that  his  purpose,  he,  by  means 
of  Raoul  d'Hacquetonville,^  slew  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  the  [late]  king  and  husband  of  Madam  Valentina 
Visconti,  (a  man  of  lofty  understanding  and  very  courageous,) 
one  night,  hard  by  the  Porte  Barbette  in  Paris  ;  which  done, 
Duke  John,  who  had  beforehand  provided  relays  of  horse  on 
his  road,  went  in  one  day  from  Paris  to  Arras,  a  distance 
of  some  hundred  of  our  miles. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  cruel  enmity  between  the 
houses  of  France  and  Burgundy,  wherefore  to  this  day  the 
States  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  have  still  favoured 
the  English  against  the  crown  of  France.  And  it  is  there- 
fore holden  that  Charles  V.,  who  was  sumamed  the  Sage, 
acted  not  over-sagely  in  alienating  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy 
from  the  crown,  for  which  his  father  King  John  had 
conquered  it.  The  English  then  occupied  part  of  PVance, 
to  wit,  Normandy,  the  Duchy  of  Guienne,-  (called  by  the 
ancients  Aquitaine,)  the  County  of  Toulouse  and  great  part 
of  Languedoc.  The  governors  of  King  Charles  VI.,  seeing 
this  disorder,  laboured  amain  [to  amend  it]  and  wrought  to 
such  purpose  that  there  ensued  a  certain  accord  between  the 
King  and  Duke  John,  which  latter,  returning  to  France  and 
not  content  with  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  essayed 

'   Bandello,  "D'Attovilla."  ^  Bandello,  "Ginevra." 
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by  all  possible  means  to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  latter's 
children  and  raising  the  people  of  Paris,  did  to  death  many 
of  the  late  Duke's  gentlemen  and  officers ;  after  which  he 
once  more  fled  forth  of  Paris  and  began  to  intrigue  against 
the  French  crown.  The  king,  incensed  at  the  turbulence  of 
the  people  of  Paris,  let  behead  many  of  them;  whereupon 
the  Parisians,  who  are  mighty  apt  unto  mutiny,  rose  up 
again  in  rebellion  and  the  Burgundian,  by  means  of  Jean  de 
Villiers,  Seigneur  de  I'lsle  Adam,  took  Paris,  where  there 
died  more  than  three  thousand  men,  all  the  king's  officers 
and  others,  together  with  the  Comte  d'Armagnac,  Constable 
of  France,  Henri  de  Marly,  Chancellor  of  the  realm,  the 
Comte  de  Grandpre  and  other  lords  and  gentlemen.  The 
king  lay  then  grievously  sick  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
the  which,  with  the  queen,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Burgundian  party,  and  except  Messire  Tanneguy  Duchatel, 
a  bold  and  prudent  cavalier  and  a  creature  of  the  murdered 
Duke  of  Orleans,  had  carried  the  Dauphin  to  Milan  by  the 
Porte  de  la  Bastille,  the  latter  had  been  either  made  prisoner 
or  slain. 

The  Burgundians,  then,  wrought  great  havock  in  the  realm 
of  France  and  no  less  did  Henry,  King  of  England,  who 
sought  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  unite  himself  to  Duke 
John.  But,  an  accord  being  in  treaty  between  the  Dauphin 
(who  wrote  himself  Regent  of  France  and  to  whom  many 
barons  had  joined  themselves)  and  the  Burgundian,  there  was 
appointed  one  Sunday,  whereon  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  with  ten  knights  for  each,  should  foregather  upon  the 
bridge  of  Montereau-sur-Seine,'  where  there  was  a  booth  set 


1  Bandello  makes  a  fearful  hash  of  the  French  names  in  this  story  ; 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recognize  in  Raoul  di  Attovilla,  Ginevra,  Giovanni 
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up,  and  conclude  the  treaty  by  word  of  mouth.  Accordingly, 
on  the  appointed  day,  the  Dauphin  and  his  ten  knights 
entered  the  said  booth  or  pavilion,  [midmost  whereof  there 
was  a  barrier  •]  drawn  across  the  bridge,  and  the  Duke 
came  thither  with  his  men  from  his  own  side.  There,  after 
exchanging  salutations,  they  fell  to  treating  of  the  affair  of 
the  peace,  and  the  Burgundian,  who  saw  that  he  stood  at 
the  advantage,  having  Paris  in  his  hands,  together  with  the 
king  and  queen,  used  many  proud  and  arrogant  words,  to 
which  the  Dauphin  replied  with  much  urbanity  and  prudence. 
But,  the  Duke  persisting  withal  in  his  arrogant  fashion  of 
speech  and  making  no  account  of  the  Dauphin's  person, 
nay,  rather  entreating  him  insolently,  Messire  Tanneguy 
Duchatel,  who  was  one  of  the  Dauphin's  ten  knights,  unable 
to  brook  the  Burgundian's  arrogance  and  eager  to  avenge  his 
Duke  Louis,  raised  an  axe  he  had  in  his  hand  and  dealt  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  all  his  might  a  swashing  blow  on 
the  head,  which  slew  him  forthright ;  whereat  those  who 
were  with  him,  dismayed  and  fearing  to  be  slain,  fled  all 
away  and  the  Dauphin  also  withdrew  with  his  men  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Philip,  son  of  the  dead  Duke  John  and  second  of  that 
name,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  remained  in  Paris, 
hearing  the  sorry  news  of  his  father's  death  and  having 
the  king  and  queen  of  France  in  his  hands,  gave  them  both, 

Viliars,  eke  era  si'gnore  dell'  {sola  di  Adam,  il  conte  di gran  Praia, 
il  Lovere,  Tanegiu  Caslello,  la  porta  della  Bastia,  Monasteruolo 
Faultrione,  etc.,  such  famous  places  and  personages  as  Raoul 
d'Hacquetonville,  Guienne,  Jean  de  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  the 
Comte  de  Grandpre,  the  Louvre,  Tanneguy  Duchatel,  the  Porte  de 
la  Bastille,  Montereau-sur-Seine  (anciently  called  Montereau-ya?</A 
Yonne,  because  situate  at  the  influx  of  the  Yonne  into  the  Seine). 
•  Bandello,  "which  was." 
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without  overmuch  consideration,  into  the  hands  of  Henry, 
King  of  England,  and  yielded  him  Paris,  to  boot ;  so  that 
King  Charles  VI.  and  his  wife  died  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  ;  wherefore  the  enmity  already  begun  waxed  to 
most  cruel  hatred  and  rancour  so  fell  that,  either  by 
Charles  VII.  or  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  certain 
German  was  induced  by  dint  [of  bribes  ^]  to  enter  the 
service  of  Duke  Philip,  so  he  might  have  the  better 
commodity  to  assassinate  him.  This  German  was  a  stout 
and  resolute  fellow  and  accounted  very  strong  and  bold 
enough  to  make  an  end  of  whatsoever  great  emprise  ; 
for  that  he  had  in  many  a  place  approved  his  courage  and 
prowess.  Accordingly  he  went  and  engaging  with  Philip 
on  very  good  terms,  fell  to  serving  him  excellent  well. 
Presently,  however  it  came  about,  the  matter  was  discovered 
to  the  Duke,  who,  being  thus  advertised  of  the  German's 
intent,  asked  him  one  day  why  he  had  departed  France 
and  left  the  royal  service,  which  he  had  ensued  some  time. 
The  other  alleged  certain  plausible  reasons  of  his  fashion, 
and  Philip  made  a  show  of  believing  him  and  bade  him 
look  to  serve  him  well. 

Now  in  those  days  Louis  the  Dauphin,  who  after  became 
king  on  his  father's  death,  had  fled  from  France  and 
resorted  to  Duke  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  many  years 
honourably  entertained.  The  Duke  was  certified  that  the 
Dauphin  knew  nothing  of  the  German's  plot  and  abode 
still  with  his  eyes  open,  so  the  latter,  whose  name  was 
Bertram,  should  not  take  him  at  unawares,  but  withal  he 
stinted  not  to  make  much  of  him  all  day  long  and  oftentimes 
gave  him  rich  gifts.  Bertram,  who  had  entered  his  service 
with  the  worst  intent,  whether  it  was  that  his  ill  will  had 

•  Bandello,  per  forza,  only. 
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changed  to  love  or  that  he  had  never  found  occasion  to 
execute  that  which  he  came  to  do  or  maybe  that  he  dared 
not  put  himself  in  such  peril,  applied  diligently  to  serve 
the  duke  and  do  whatsoever  he  commanded  him.  Duke 
Philip,  having  never  been  able  to  perceive  that  Bertram 
had  a  mind  to  slay  him  and  a  year  having  passed  since 
he  had  taken  him  into  his  service,  determined,  so  he  might 
not  abide  in  constant  suspicion,  to  prove  if  he  were  as 
courageous  and  as  lusty  as  report  avouched  him.  Accordingly, 
without  imparting  his  intent  to  any,  he  did  a  thing  such 
as  is  oftentimes  done  of  young  princes,  who  are  apt,  as 
was  a  little  agone  shown,  to  risk  their  lives  and  seigniories 
out  of  season.  He  let  make  two  excellent  swords  and  two 
poniards,  each  pair  furnished  after  the  same  fashion  and 
so  alike  that  there  was  no  whit  of  difference  between  them, 
together  with  two  suits  of  apparel,  jerkins  and  surcoats 
of  one  same  cut  and  two  hats  alike  in  everything.  (Now 
Bertram  was  of  the  same  height  and  size  as  himself. )  Then, 
purposing  to  bring  the  thing  to  an  issue  and  make  assay 
of  the  German's  prowess,  he  decreed  a  boar-hunt  in  one 
of  his  forests  and  on  the  day  appointed,  he  donned  one 
the  two  suits  aforesaid  and  bade  Bertram  clothe  himself 
with  the  other.  Bertram  accordingly  drew  on  the  hose 
and  donned  the  jerkin  and  doublet  and  hat  which  the  duke 
let  give  him  ;  then,  he  being  about  to  mount  to  horse, 
Philip  gave  him  an  excellent  courser  ;  wherefore,  whenas 
he  was  seen  to  be  clad  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  duke 
and  it  was  known  to  be  at  the  latter's  instance,  this  was 
judged  of  all  the  court  to  be  a  sign  that  the  prince  loved 
him  greatly  and  had  him  for  his  favourite. 

They  set  out  for  the  chase  and  after  they  had  followed  it  a 
good  while  and  had  slain  two  great  boars,  Philip  called 
the  German  to  himself  and  said  to  him,   "  Bertram,  go  to 
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such  a  part  of  the  wood  and  there  await  me  all  alone ; " 
the  which  he  did  forthright,  knowing  the  place  full  well,  for 
that  Philip  used  oftentimes  to  go  thither  and  disport  himself. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  duke  pricked  after  him 
stealthily,  unobserved  of  any,  and  rejoined  him  a  little  after 
at  the  appointed  place,  which  was  a  little  meadow  of  very 
fine  grass,  rounded  all  about  with  very  thick  and  high  trees, 
and  thereinto  one  might  conveniently  enter  by  a  little  path, 
wide  enough  for  two  or  three  persons,  on  such  wise  that  it 
seemed  a  field  or  stockade  made  of  set  purpose  for  two 
warriors  to  fight  there.  Philip,  being  come  thither,  bade 
Bertram  dismount  and  make  his  courser  fast  to  one  of  the 
trees,  whilst  he  himself  alighted  from  his  own  horse  and 
tethered  him  to  a  trunk.  Then,  both  being  afoot  and 
Bertram  waiting  to  know  what  this  should  mean,  the  duke 
drew  his  sword  from  the  scabbard  and  said  to  him  in  a  loud 
and  firm  voice,  "  Bertram,  clap  hand  to  thy  sword  and 
defend  thyself  from  me  as  best  thou  mayst,  for  I  desire  no 
whit  of  vantage  over  thee.  Nay,  I  would  e'en  have  thee 
enforce  thyself  to  do  that  which  thy  master,  who  sent  thee 
hither,  hath  commanded  thee,  since  I  know  thou  camest  to 
my  house  to  slay  me. " 

At  these  words  the  German,  all  confounded,  drew  his 
sword  and  cast  it  away  ;  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  with 
clasped  hands  craved  pardon  of  the  duke,  confessing  that 
which  he  said  to  be  true,  but  avouching  that,  seeing  the 
kindness  he  had  done  him,  he  had  repented  him  and  served 
him  loyally,  nor  would  ever  take  arms  against  him.  Philip 
answered  him,  saying,  "Marry,  get  thee  gone  about  thy 
business,  with  all  that  is  thine,  and  look  I  see  thee  no  more  in 
my  estates,  for  thou  art  a  base  fellow  and  a  coward,  seeing 
thy  heart  suffereth  thee  not  to  execute  that  which  thy  master 
commanded  thee. "     Whereupon  the  German  made  off  faster 
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than  the  bean  is  given  on  Twelfthnight.  Now  it  were  a 
nice  point  for  debate  whether  the  German  forbore  to 
accomplish  his  emprise  through  cowardice  or  by  reason  of 
the  favours  and  benefits  received  from  the  duke  and  whether 
the  latter's  action,  albeit  it  ended  well,  is  worthy  of  praise  or 
of  blame ;  but  this  question  I  will  leave,  Madam,  to  your 
judgment  and  that  of  these  gentlemen,  and  having  spoken  so 
far,  I  will  now  give  ear  to  that  which  shall  be  said  thereof. 


TBanDello 

t0  t\}t  inu0trt0U!3  sefgntor  Sn'gnar  Emuccfa  JFarnese. 

No  great  while  after  the  sack  of  Rome '  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Germans  in  the  emperor's  service,  you  chanced,  being 
then  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  Venetian  Seigniors,  to  be 
quartered  with  your  company  of  light  horse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Viterbo,  and  the  heat  being  very  great, 
for  that  it  was  the  month  of  June,  you  invited  Signor  L. 
Scipione  Attellano,  ambassador  of  the  Lord  Duke  Francesco 
Sforza,  to  dine  with  you  and  would  have  me  also  make  one 
of  the  company.  The  place  whither  you  brought  us  that  day 
was  a  very  cool  and  spacious  chamber,  all  hewn  with  the 
chisel  out  of  the  solid  rock,-  and  before  it  was  a  very  goodly 
and  fruitful  olive-grove,  with  a  clear  and  cool  spring  of 
running  water,  which  welled  up  from  a  rock  hard  by.  There 
we  found  the  most  affable  Signor  Giorgio  Santa  Croce, 
with  whom  I  had  aforetime  contracted  a  long  and  pleasant 
acquaintance,  during  the  siege  of  Milan,  what  time  the  camp 
of  the  League  ^  was  at  Lambrate  and  thereabout.  Accord- 
ingly, seating  ourselves  at  table,  we  dined  after  so  goodly  a 
fashion,  with  so  sumptuous  an  array  of  delicate  and  various 
viands  and  precious  wines  and  so  fair  an  ordinance  that  it 

1  May,  1527. 

2  Tiifo,  a  soft  volcanic  rock. 

•■'  Apparently  that  of  the  French,  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  etc., 
against  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 


seemed  not  as  it  were  in  an  army  in  the  field,  hut  had  been 
a  passing  great  matter,  had  the  dinner  been  made  at  Rome, 
before  it  was  sacked.  After  dinner,  it  being  discoursed  of 
various  things,  you  took  up  the  book  of  Petrarch's  divinest 
rhymes  and  read  sundry  sonnets  ;  whereupon  we  all  began 
supremely  to  extol  the  pure  and  lofty  style,  the  goodly, 
W'ell-chosen  and  appropriate  words,  their  disposition  and 
the  hidden  meanings  employed  by  the  poet,  and  you  then 
proceeded  to  read,  in  the  Triumphs,  the  goodly  story  of 
Masinissa  and  Sophonisba,^  the  which,  being  all  full  of 
pitifulness,  well-nigh  brought  the  tears  to  our  eyes.  There- 
withal you  besought  Signor  Giorgio  Santa  Croce  to  favour  us 
by  narrating  the  said  story,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  lord 
ambassador  and  myself,  on  such  wise  as  you  avouched  he 
had  otherwhiles  recounted  it  to  yourself,  what  time  you  were 
both  a-pleasuring  with  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen  on 
the  lake  of  Bolsena ;  the  which  he  consented  to  do.  Where- 
upon, in  your  presence  and  that  of  many  gentlemen  who  had 
dined  there,  he  told  us  that  piteous  history  and  you  charged 
me  write  it ;  the  which  I  promised  to  do.  Accordingly, 
sojourning  some  days  at  Cortona,  I  wrote  it  down  as  best  I 
knew  and  have  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  your  name, 
as  under  a  strong  shield,  so  that,  should  any  cavil  at  me  in 
that,  having  heard  it  recounted  by  a  most  eloquent  Roman, 
I  have  written  it  with  words  other  than  Roman,  you  may  be 
able  to  excuse  me,  for  that  I  have  done  what  I  might. 
Fare  you  w^ell. 

1  As  told  in  the  first  34  tercets  (ending  E  sospirando  il  regno  di 
Soria)  of  the  second  chapter  {Capitolo  Secondo)  of  Petrarch's 
"  Trionfo  d'Amore." 


THE  UNHAPPY  ISSUED  OF  THE  LOVES  OF 
KING  MASINISSA  AND  QUEEN  SOPHONISBA 
HIS  WIFE. 

Since  the  midday  heat  beginneth  to  wax  amain  and  you, 
my  lord,  there  being  no  business  of  any  import  toward  at 
this  present,  will  have  me  recount,  in  this  very  cool  place, 
the  most  unhappy  issue  ^  of  the  loves  of  King  Masinissa  and 
his  Queen  Sophonisba,  I  must  tell  you  that  he  was  son  of 
Gala,  King  of  the  Masssesylii,^  a  people  of  Numidia,  and 
warring  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  against  the  Romans, 
after  having  foughten  with  honour  against  King  Syphax  in 
Numidia,  it  befell  that  Gala  his  father  died  ;  whereupon  the 
kingdom  was  usurped  by  others.  Nevertheless,  he  endured 
adverse  fortune  with  a  stout  heart  and  combating  his  enemies 
with  various  success,  now  acquiring,  now  losing  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  whiles  harassing  Syphax  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, was  oftentimes  near  to  be  slain  or  taken.  By  dint 
of  these  his  labours,  jiever  yielding  to  fatigue,  he  became 
very  famous  and  got  himself  a  shining  name  among  the 
people  of  Africa  for  a  valiant  and  stout  soldier  and  a  wary 
and  provident  captain.     Moreover,  he  was  generally  much 

1  Lit.  si'io  (situation),  but  this  is  probably  a  clerical  error  foi  esi/o 
(issue). 

2  Esiio. 

^  This  is  a  mistake.  Gala  was  King  of  the  ^Nlassylii,  Syphax  being 
King  of  the  Mass£esylii. 
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beloved  of  the  soldiers,  for  that  he  lived  not  with  them  as  a 
king's  son  or  a  prince,  but  conversed  with  them  as  a  private 
man  and  a  fellow-soldier,  naming  every  one  by  his  proper 
name  and  honouring  and  making  much  of  each,  according 
to  his  deserts,  but  preserving  withal  a  certain  majesty  of 
command. 

He  had,  when  in  Spain  aforetime,  contracted,  by  means 
of  Syllanus,  a  privy  friendship  with  that  Scipio  afterwards 
styled  Africanus,  who  was  then,  as  Roman  proconsul,  in  act 
gloriously  to  outwar  the  Carthaginians  in  that  pro%-ince.  He 
after  made  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  most  sacredly 
obser\-ing  the  bond  of  friendship  with  that  people  what 
while  he  lived,  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  sons  and  grandsons  ; 
wherefore,  whenas  the  war  was  carried  by  the  Romans  into 
Africa,  he  straightway  joined  himself  to  his  friend  Scipio 
with  such  troops  as  he  could  muster.  No  great  while  after, 
Syphax  being  defeated  and  taken,  Masinissa  went  with 
Lcelius  to  take  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  which  erst  pertained 
to  Syphax  and  directed  his  army  upon  his  capital,  to  wit, 
the  city  of  Cirta.  In  this  city  was  Sophonisba,  wife  of 
Syphax  and  daughter  of  Hasdrubal  Cisco,  who  had  alienated 
her  husband's  mind  from  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  was 
leagued,  and  by  whose  persuasion  he  had  addressed  himself 
to  the  defence  of  the  Carthaginians.  She,  hearing  that  the 
enemy  had  already  entered  Cirta  and  that  Masinissa  came 
straight  to  the  royal  palace,  determined  to  go  to  meet  him 
and  make  assay  of  his  clemency  and  benignity ;  wherefore 
she  boldly  threw  herself  into  the  midst  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  already  entered  the  palace,  and  pressing  forward,  turned 
hither  and  thither,  looking  if  she  might  by  some  notable 
token  know  Masinissa  among  such  a  multitude.  Presently, 
she  espied  one,  who,  by  the  habit  and  the  arms  he  wore  and 
the  respect  which  she  saw  paid  him  of  all,  she  judged  must 
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certainly  Ijc  the  king  ;  wherefore,  falling  on  her  knees  before 
him,  she  began  on  this  wise  piteously  to  bespeak  him,  saying, 
"  Since  thy  valour  and  fair  fortune,  together  with  the  favour 
of  the  Gods,  have  permitted  thee  to  recover  thine  ancient 
kingdom,  thine  enemies  being  conquered  and  taken,  and 
since  thou  mayst  do  with  me  that  which  most  pleaseth  thee, 
I  will  yet,  heartened  by  thy  mansuetude  and  thy  clemency, 
take  courage  to  implore  thee  with  suppliant  speech,  first 
kissing  thy  victorious  hands. "  .So  saying,  she  knelt  before 
him  and  embracing  his  knees,  kissed  his  hands  and  bespoke 
him  with  many  words,  full  of  pitifulness. 

Now  she  was  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  and  the  fairest, 
sprightliest  and  handsomest  damsel  that  Africa  could  then 
boast  and  her  tears  added  as  much  charm  unto  her  as 
unto  many  women  blitheness  and  soft  and  modest  smiles 
use  to  do ;  so  that  Masinissa,  being  young,  and  after  the 
nature  of  the  Numidians,  very  eath  to  be  taken  in  the 
toils  of  love,  seeing  himself  before  so  much  beauty,  could 
not  take  his  fill  of  gazing  upon  her  and  viewing  her  with 
a  greedy  and  an  amorous  eye.  Accordingly,  without  per- 
ceiving it,  he  became  so  sore  enamoured  of  her  that  never 
did  so  ardent  a  flame  consume  loveful  heart,  and  so, 
heartening  her  and  raising  her  from  the  earth,  he  exhorted 
her  to  ensue  her  speech ;  whereupon  she  continued,  saying, 
"  An  it  be  permitted  unto  me,  thy  prisoner  and  thy  slave, 
O  my  lord,  to  beseech  thee,  I  humbly  pray  and  supplicate 
thee,  by  that  royal  majesty  wherein  we  were  yet  a  little 
agone,  even  as  thou  art  at  this  present,  by  the  Numidian 
name,  common  to  thyself  and  to  Syphax,  and  by  the 
tutelar  gods  and  patrons  of  this  city  (may  they  receive 
thee  thereinto  under  better  auspices  and  gladsomer  and 
more  prosperous  circumstances  than  those  wherewith  they 
sent  Syphax  forth  !),   that  thou  wilt  deign  to  have  pity  on 
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me.  Nor  must  thou  think  that  I  ask  a  great  matter ;  use 
thine  empery  over  me  and  the  rights  which  the  laws  of 
war  give  thee  ;  mortify  me,  an  thou  wilt,  with  strait  prison 
or  slay  me  by  such  a  death  and  with  such  torments  as 
most  like  thee  ;  be  the  death  I  suffer  as  cruel,  sore  and 
bitter  as  it  will,  to  me  it  will  be  dearer  far  than  life,  for 
that  I  dread  no  death,  so  but  I  fall  not  into  the  barbarous 
hands  and  arrogant  arbitrement  of  the  Romans.  Were  I 
only  Syphax  his  consort,  yet  would  I  rather  make  trial 
of  the  faith ^  of  a  Numidian  and  one  of  African  birth  like 
myself  than  of  that  of  a  foreigner;  but  I  know  withal 
that  thou  knowest  what  a  Carthaginian  woman  and  a 
daughter  of  Hasdrubal  may  certainly  expect  at  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  and  what  she  hath  to  fear  from  their 
arrogance.  An  thou,  my  lord,  have  sisters,  bethink  thee 
that  they  might  fall  into  a  like  sorry  and  adverse  case  to 
this  wherein  I  jiresently  find  myself;  for  such  is  the 
wheel  of  fortune,  which  we  see  daily  unstable,  changeable 
and  fickle,  in  that  it  now  bringeth  us  peace  and  now  war, 
now  weal  and  now  woe,  maketh  us  now  glad  and  now 
rueful,  now  exalteth  us  on  high  and  now  plungeth  us 
with  a  turn  into  the  deeps  of  the  abysm.  Let  Syphax  be 
a  living  and  shining  exemplar  before  thine  eyes  that  there 
is  no  stability  under  the  moon's  sphere.  He  was  the 
richest  and  most  potent  king  that  reigned  in  Africa  and 
is  now  the  wretchedest  and  most  misfortunate  to  be  found 
upon  the  earth.  I  seek  not  withal  to  be  an  augur«ss  nor  a 
prophetess  of  ill  to  come ;  nay,  I  devoutly  beseech  the  Gods 
to  vouchsafe  thee  and  all  thy  descendants  to  reign  happily 
in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Deign,  then,  to  deliver  me 
from  Roman  slavery,  and  if  it  may  not  be  otherwise  than 

•  /.(•.  trust  nij'solf  to  the  honour. 
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by  my  death,    I   lell  thcc  ihat  death  will  be  most  welcome 
to  me." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  king's  right  hand  and  kissed 
it  softly  again  and  again,  and  anon  her  entreaties  began 
to  lapse  into  flattering  and  wanton  caresses,  so  that  not 
only  did  she  move  the  mind  of  the  armed  and  victorious 
youth  to  mercy  and  pity,  but  strangely  enveloped  him  in 
the  amorous  toils  of  love ;  wherefore  the  conqueror  was 
overcome  and  taken  by  the  vanquished,  the  lord  by  his 
slave.  Accordingly,  with  trembling  voice  he  thus  replied 
to  her,  saying,  "Give  over,  O  Sophonisba,  thy  lavish 
tears  and  banish  from  thee  the  fear  which  thou  feelest ; 
for  that  not  only  shalt  thou  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  people,  but,  an  it  please  thee,  I  take  and 
accept  thee  to  my  lawful  wife,  so  that  thou  shalt  live, 
not  as  a  prisoner,  but  a  queen ; "  and  with  these  words 
he  embraced  her,  weeping,  and  kissed  her.  She,  by  the 
face,  the  gestures,  the  signs  and  the  broken  words  of  her 
new  lover,  perceived  the  Numidian's  heart  to  be  inflamed 
with  most  fervent  love  and  (to  enkindle  him  the  more,)  with 
a  piteous  gesture,  which  would  have  softened  the  savage 
hearts  of  Hyrcanian  tigers  and  divested  them  of  every 
fierceness,  let  herself  fall  anew  at  his  feet  and  kissing  them, 
armed  as  they  were,  watered  them  with  hot  tears ;  then, 
being  anew  raised  up  by  him,  after  many  sobs  and  innumer- 
able sighs,  "O  glory  and  honour  of  all  kings  that  ever 
were,  are  or  shall  be,"  quoth  she,  "and  surest  support  of 
Carthage,  my  unhappy  country,  what  while  she  was  deserving 
thereof, — though  now  her  present  and  most  terrible  dread, — 
if  my  fortune  might  be  raised  up  anew,  after  so  dire  a  fall, 
what  greater  grace,  what  gladder  and  more  fortunate  thing 
might  befall  me  in  all  my  life  than  to  be  styled  of  thee  thy 
wife  ?    Ah  me  happier  than  any  other  woman  in  such  and 
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so  famous  a  consort  !  O  truly  fortunate  and  most  happy  my 
ruin  and  most  auspicious  my  mischance,  if  an  alliance  so 
glorious  and  so  infinitely  to  be  desired  were  reser^-ed  for 
me  !  But,  since  the  Gods  are  contrary  unto  me  and  the 
appointed  end  of  my  life  is  come,  cease,  dear  my  lord,  to 
rekindle  my  deadened,  nay,  extinguished  hopes,  for  that  I 
feel  myself  in  such  a  plight  that  thou  dost  but  weary  thyself 
in  vain  against  the  will  of  the  Gods.  A  boon  enough  great, 
nay,  indeed,  most  great,  I  shall  repute  it  from  thee  an  thou 
put  me  to  death,  so  that,  dying  by  thy  means  or  at  thy  hands 
(which  were  far  more  grateful  to  me),  I  may  be  spared  the 
fear  of  becoming  a  slave  to  the  Romans  and  of  falling  into 
their  power  and  that  this  my  soul  may  go  free  to  the  Elysian 
fields.  The  ultimate  term  of  my  prayers  and  all  I  desire 
and  entreat  of  thee  is  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed  me  to 
escape  the  power  of  Rome  and  not  to  be  subject  thereunto. 
This  is  the  goal  and  the  end  of  my  prayers  and  of  mine 
every  request.  The  other  things,  which  thou  of  thy  favour 
profferest  me,  I  should  not  dare,  I  say  not  to  ask,  but  even 
to  desire ;  for  that,  in  very  deed,  the  present  estate  of  my 
fortunes  warranteth  me  not  in  presuming  to  aspire  so  high  ; 
but  I  pray  Eternal  Jove  and  all  the  other  Gods  that,  having 
regard  to  thy  good  intent  towards  me,  they  may  suffer  thee 
long  to  enjoy  the  gotten  kingdom  and  to  enlarge  it  unto 
greater  bounds,  rendering  thee,  moreover,  for  myself  such 
warmest  thanks  as  are  possible  unto  me. " 

These  words  were  so  effectual  that  Masinissa  could  not 
restrain  his  tears,  but,  weeping  for  pity  of  the  weeping  lady, 
said  presently  to  her,  "Leave  these  melancholy  thoughts,  O 
my  queen,  and  dry  thy  tears  ;  nay,  make  an  end  of  grief 
and  be  of  good  heart,  for  that  this  same  fortune  which 
hath  been  to  thee  so  noyous  and  so  adverse  shall  presently 
change  fashion  and  the  Gods  shall  ensue  the  remainder  of 
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thy  life  with  happier  chance.  Thou  shall  be  my  wife  and 
queen  and  of  this  I  pledge  thee  my  faith,  calling  the 
Gods  to  witness.  But,  if  by  any  chance  (which  Jove 
forfend)  I  should  find  myself  constrained  to  yield  thee  to 
the  Romans,  be  assured  that  thou  shalt  not  fall  alive  into 
their  power."  With  these  promises  he  gave  Sophonis1)a 
his  right  hand  in  token  of  troth-plight  and  entered  with 
her  into  the  inner  apartments  of  the  royal  palace.  There, 
bethinking  himself  how  he  should  keep  his  plighted  faith  to 
the  lady,  being  assailed  by  a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts 
and  seeing  his  ruin  well-nigh  manifest,  nevertheless,  urged 
l)y  rash  and  intemperate  love,  he  that  same  day  publicly 
espoused  her  to  wife  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  in  pre- 
cipitate haste  ;  as  though  Sophonisba  should  be  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  when  once  she  was  espoused 
of  him. 

A  while  after  this,  came  Ltelius  and  learning  these 
nuptials,  was  sore  chagrined  thereat  and  would  e'en  have 
sent  Sophonisba,  as  Roman  booty,  to  Scipio,  together  with 
Syphax.  However,  overcome  by  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  Masinissa,  who  remitted  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
to  Scipio,  he  despatched  Syphax  with  the  other 
prisoners  and  booty  to  the  general  and  applied,  in  concert 
with  Masinissa,  to  the  recoverance  of  the  other  places  of 
the  kingdom,  so  it  might  not  behove  them  take  the  field 
again,  [as  would  behove,]  should  the  whole  province 
not  be  brought  under  the  hand  of  the  Romans.  LkHus, 
indeed,  had  at  the  first  minutely  advised  Scipio  of  the 
matter  of  the  marriage,  who,  understanding  these  things 
and  the  celebration  of  such  precipitate  nuptials,  was  in- 
wardly sore  perturbed  and  marvelled  that  Masinissa  should 
not  have  awaited  Leelius  his  coming,  but  should  have 
contracted   that  ill-counselled   marriage  on  the  very  day  of 


his  entry  into  Cirta  ;  and  so  much  more  displeasing  was 
this  Masinissa's  action  to  Scipio  that  he  himself  was  alto- 
gether removed  from  the  like  unseemly  and  dishonourable 
loves,  inasmuch  as  in  Spain  he  had  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  stirred  from  his  virtuous  and  laudable  purpose  by 
a  woman's  beauty  or  pleasantness.  Accordingly,  he  judged 
Masinissa's  act  to  be  unseasonable,  dishonourable  and 
worthy  to  be  blamed  of  whosoever  knew  it.  Algates, 
like  a  wise  and  prudent  man  as  he  was,  he  dissembled 
what  he  had  at  heart,  awaiting  the  occasion  of  applying 
a  remedy  to  the  whole. 

Now,  it  presently  behoving  Masinissa  return  with  Lselius 
to  the  camp,  did  I  offer  to  relate  what  discourse  he  held 
with  Sophonisba,  what  tears  he  shed  and  how  he  sighed, 
I  should  have  overmuch  to  do  and  time  would  fail  me.  Ke 
had  scarce  lain  with  her  two  or  three  nights,  the  which  were 
but  short  and  scant  for  such  ardent  desires  as  his,  and  knew, 
to  boot,  that  Laelius  claimed  her  as  a  prisoner;  wherefore, 
full  of  the  utmost  anguish  and  revolving  various  thoughts  in 
himself,  he  took  leave  of  her  and  returned  to  the  camp. 
Scipio  received  him  with  honour  and  extolling  both  him 
and  LjeHus  in  presence  of  the  army,  mightily  commended 
that  which  they  had  done  ;  then,  carrying  Masinissa  into  his 
own  tent,  he  said  to  him,  "  Methinketh,  Masinissa  mine,  it 
was  the  opinion  thou  hadst  of  my  virtues  which  first  led 
thee  to  make  friendship  with  me  in  Spain,  by  means  of  my 
trusty  Syllanus,  and  after,  here  in  Africa,  to  commit  thyself 
and  thine  affairs  into  my  hands ;  but,  bethinking  me  what 
was  the  special  virtue  which  moved  thee  thereunto,  being, 
thou  of  Africa  and  I  of  Europe,  thou  a  Numidian  and  I  a 
Latin  and  a  Roman,  most  various  and  different  of  customs 
and  idiom, — bethinking  me,  I  say,  what  there  was  in  me 
that  should  induce  thee  to  seek  me  out,  I  firmly  account  the 


temperance  and  abstinence  from  amorous  pleasures,  which 
thou  hast  still  seen  in  me  and  for  which  I  prize  and  esteem 
myself  more  than  for  aught  else  in  me,  to  be  the  qualities 
which  led  thee  to  love  me  and  to  join  thyself  unto  me. 
These  virtues,  Masinissa,  I  would  have  thee  add  to  thine 
other  good  gifts  and  to  the  excellences  implanted  in  thee 
by  nature  and  bettered  by  thine  own  industry.  Bethink 
thee  that  our  youthful  age  should  not  so  much  dread  the 
armed  hosts  of  the  enemy  as  the  luxurious  allurements  and 
voluptuous  delights  which  encompass  us  about  and  especially 
the  peril  which  menaceth  us  from  feminine  caresses ;  where- 
fore he  who  curbeth  with  temperance  and  mastereth  his 
amorous  passions,  shutting  his  heart  unto  lusts  and  passing  by 
these  sirens  with  closed  ears,  winneth  far  greater  glory  than 
that  which  we  have  gained  by  our  victory  over  Syphax. 
Hannibal,  the  greatest  enemy  that  we  Romans  ever  had,  a 
man  of  the  utmost  fortitude  and  a  captain  well-nigh  without 
peer,  enervated  by  wanton  pleasures  and  feminine  embrace- 
ments,  is  no  longer  the  manful  and  lusty  soldier  he  was  erst. 
The  valorous  deeds  which  thou  hast  done  in  Numidia  in  my 
absence,  thy  diligence,  thy  promptitude,  thy  valiance,  thy 
fortitude,  thy  celerity  and  all  thine  other  good  parts  I 
readily  allow  deserving  of  true  praise  and  am  never  weary 
of  commending  them.  The  rest  I  will  have  more  dear  than 
thou  thyself  thinkest,  so  that,  saying  it,  I  may  not  be  to  thee 
an  occasion  of  shametaking.  As  thou  knowest,  Syphax  hath 
been  taken  by  our  soldiers  ;  wherefore  he,  his  wife,  his 
kingdom,  fields,  lands,  cities  and  inhabitants,  in  fine,  all 
that  was  his  is  the  booty  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  the 
king  and  his  consort  (though  she  were  not  a  daughter  of 
Carthage  and  though  we  saw  not  her  father  captain  of  the 
enemy)  it  behoveth  us  send  to  Rome  and  leave  all  to  the 
arbitrement  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people.      Knowest 


ihou  not  that  Sophonislia  hath  with  her  cajoleries  ahenated 
King  Syphax,  our  sometime  ally,  from  us  and  caused  him 
take  up  arms  against  us  ?  Overcome  thine  own  soul, 
Masinissa,  and  look  thou  sully  not  with  one  sole  vice  the 
many  good  parts  which  make  thee  worthy  of  regard  nor 
mar  so  many  merits  and  their  grace  with  a  fault  greater 
than  is  the  occasion  thereof." 

Masinissa,  hearing  these  sharp  and  true  rebukes,  not 
only  blushed  for  shame,  but,  weeping  bitterly,  avouched 
himself  in  Scipio's  power.  Algates,  as  warmliest  he  might, 
he  prayed  him,  if  it  were  possible,  to  suffer  him  keep  his 
fondly  plighted  faith,  in  that  he  had  sworn  to  Sophon- 
isba  that  she  should  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans;  then,  after  other  things  said,  he  took  leave  and 
repaired  to  his  own  tent,  where  he  abode  all  that  day 
alone,  weeping  and  unknowing  what  to  do,  venting  his 
anguish  in  hot  and  frequent  sighs,  in  copious  and  bitter 
tears  and  groans  so  loud  that  they  were  heard  of  those 
who  stood  about  the  tent ;  nay,  a  good  part  of  the  night 
also  he  spent  on  this  wise,  thinking  now  one  thing,  now 
another,  and  more  than  ever  perplexed,  could  not  sleep 
a  whit.  It  occurred  to  his  mind  to  pass  the  columns  set 
up  by  Hercules  in  the  Straits  [of  Gades ']  and  sail  to 
the  Fortunate  Islands  with  his  wife ;  he  bethought  him- 
self to  go  with  her  to  Carthage  and  apply  himself  to  the 
defence  of  that  city  against  the  Romans ;  and  whiles  he 
resolved  with  steel  or  poison  or  cord  or  other  means  to 
end  his  life  and  those  his  exceeding  woes.  He  was  many 
times  like  to  slay  himself;  however,  he  forbore  therefrom, 
not   for  fear  of  death,   but  lest  he  should  sully  his  fame, 

1  Now  Gibraltar,  The  columns  or  pillars  of  Hercules  were  Abyla 
(Ceuta)  and  Calpe  (Gibraltar). 
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and   casting  himself  on  his  bed,  tossed  from  side  to  side, 
finding  no  place  of  repose. 

The  wretched  lover  burned  like  stubble  that  is  consumed 
with  fire  in  the  open  fields  and  finding  no  solace  for  his 
woes,  fell  to  saying  thus,  "  Alack,  dear  my  Sophonisba, 
alack,  life  of  my  life,  lovesomer  and  sweeter  far  to  me 
than  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  Woe's 
me  !  It  will  no  more  be  conceded  me  to  see  thy  lovely 
amorous  face,  thy  golden  locks,  thy  fair  eyes,  which  have 
a  thousand  times  moved  the  sun  to  jealousy,  or  to  hear 
the  dulcet  harmony  of  that  speech  whose  sweetness  might 
avail  to  disarm  Jove  himself  in  the  season  of  his  greatest 
wrath,  whenas,  enraged,  he  brandisheth  the  flashing  arrows 
of  the  lightning.  Alas,  that  it  will  no  more  be  sufi'ered  me 
to  cast  mine  arms  about  that  neck,  whose  whiteness,  tinct 
with  comely  red,  outvieth  the  roses  of  the  morning  !  Nay, 
God  forfend  that  I  should  outlive  thee,  for  that  I  might  as 
well  avail  to  live  without  thee  as  a  body  abide  on  life 
without  a  soul  !  ^  Be  it,  O  Jove,  vouchsafed  me  of  thee 
that  one  sepulchre  may  enclose  us  both,  so  that  to  live 
with  her,  which  is  here  denied  me,  may  be  conceded  me 
among  the  shades  !  And  who,  ye  Gods,  among  those  spirits 
in  the  Elysian  Fields,  will  be  more  blest  than  I,  so  but  I 
may  with  her  go  wandering  about  those  shady  woods  of 
green  and  fragrant  myrtles  ?  There  will  we  without  im- 
peachment recount  our  bitter  loves  and  sweet,  recalling 
things  past,  joying  in  the  bygone  delight  and  sighing  for 
the  pain.  There  will  be  no  stern,  severe,  marble-hearted 
Scipio,  who  recketh  not  of  amorous  sufferance  and  so  hath 
no  compassion   on   my   cruel    pains,    having   never   proved 

1  He  did,  however,  manage  to  survive  Sophonisba's  death  more 
than  half  a  century,  dying  at  the  good  old  age  of  97. 
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what  manner  of  thing  love  is.  There  will  he  no  more  urge 
me  with  his  barbarous  words  to  surrender  thee  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  and  so  be  myself  the  cause  of  thy 
most  sore  and  miserable  enslavement ;  no  more  will  he 
chide  me  for  loving  thee  so  fervently.  We  shall  e'en  abide 
unfearful  of  him  and  of  others  who  may  avail  to  sever 
us  or  to  sunder  our  most  sweet  companionship.  Would 
but  the  immortal  Gods  he  had  never  passed  over  into 
Africa,  but  had  still  abidden  in  Sicily,  in  Italy  or  in  Spain  ! 
But  what  say  I,  thoughtless  and  frenzied  fool  that  I  am  ? 
Had  he  not  sailed  into  Africa  and  made  war  upon  Syphax, 
how  had  I  ever  seen  the  lovely  Sophonisba,  whose  beauty 
overpasseth  all  other  beauty,  whose  charms  are  peerless, 
whose  grace  inexpressible  and  inestimable,  whose  fashions 
unique  and  incomparable,  nay,  whose  every  part  may  not 
be  evened  with  human  speech  ?  Had  Scipio  not  come  hither, 
how  had  I  known  thee,  dear  my  spouse  and  ultimate  term 
of  my  desires?  Certes,  thou  hadst  not  Ijeen  my  wife  nor 
I  thy  husband.  This,  at  the  least,  would  have  been,  that 
thou  wouldst  not  now  be  in  these  thy  present  straits  nor 
wouldst  presently  know  that  thy  life,  most  worthy  of  a 
long  and  happy  term,  hangeth  in  the  balance,  whether 
thou  shalt  abide  alive  or  not ;  nay,  it  is  e'en  concluded 
that,  if  thou  abide  on  life,  thou  wilt  be  given  for  a  prey 
unto  the  Romans.  But  the  immortal  Gods  forfend  that 
thou  become  a  spoil  unto  the  Roman  people  !  And  who 
could  aye  have  deemed  that  Scipio,  in  one  same  thing, 
should  at  once  give  me  life  and  despoil  me  thereof?  Yet, 
did  he  not  give  me  life,  he  having  been  the  very  cause 
of  my  going  to  Cirta,  where  I  found  my  life,  to  wit  the 
fairest  Sophonisba,  without  whom  (welaway  !)  what  would 
it  profit  me  to  abide  in  this  anguished  and  tonnentful  life  ? 
But,  wretch  that  I  am,   doth  he  not  presently  rob  me  of 
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life  and  give  me  death,  in  that  he  will  e'en  have  Sophonisha 
in  his  power?  Alas,  why,  when  Syphax  was  taken,  did 
he  not  return  to  Italy  or  at  the  least  withdraw  into  Sicily? 
Why  carried  he  not  Syphax  to  Rome,  there  to  present  unto 
his  Roman  people  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  King  of 
Numidia  [led  in  triumph]?  Were  Scipio  not  here,  thou, 
Sophonisha,  wouldst  remain  mine  without  hindrance,  for 
that  with  Ltelius  I  should  have  found  means  to  save  thee. 
But,  certes,  if  Scipio  once  saw  Sophonisha  and  bent  but 
his  eyes  a  moment  upon  her  incredible  beauty,  I  doubt 
not  a  jot  but  he  would  be  moved  to  compassion  of  her 
and  of  me  and  would  adjudge  her  deserving  to  remain 
queen  not  only  of  Numidia,  but  of  every  other  province. 
But  what  know  I,  if  he  saw  her,  but  he  would  fall 
enamoured  of  her  and  take  her  for  himself?  He  is  but  a 
man  like  other  men  and  meseemeth  impossible  but  that 
the  hardness  of  his  heart  must  soften  unto  such  beauty. 
Woe's  me,  what  say  I  ?  What  doting  talk  is  this  !  Indeed, 
I  am  but  too  well  aware  that,  as  is  proverbially  said,  I 
preach  to  deaf  ears  and  seek  to  teach  the  blind  what 
manner  things  are  colours  and  how  they  are  distinguished ; 
and  those  who  are  born  blind,  how  they  shall  learn  ?  Alack, 
wretch  that  I  am,  ay,  and  wretchedest  of  the  wretched  ! 
Behold,  Scipio  demandeth  Sophonisha,  as  a  thing  apper- 
taining unto  him,  for  that  he  avoucheth  her  to  be  a  prey 
and  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  What  must 
I  do?  Shall  I  give  Sophonisha  to  Scipio?  He  claimeth 
her,  he  urgeth  me,  he  exhorteth  me  and  prayeth  me  ;  but 
I  know  but  too  well  how  much  his  exhortations  avail  over 
me  and  what  underlieth  his  prayers.  Shall  I  then  put 
Sophonisha  in  his  hands  ?  Nay,  rather  let  Almighty  Jove 
launch  his  flaming  arrows  at  me  and  thunderstrike  me  to 
the  deeps  of  hell ;    let  the  earth  first  open  and  engulf  me  ; 
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be  my  body  torn  limbmeal  into  a  thousand  pieces  and 
become  food  for  wild  beasts  and  meat  for  crows  and 
vultures,  or  ever  I  commit  so  great  and  so  impious  a 
wickedness  and  break  the  faith  which  I  have  plighted  and 
sealed  with  an  oath  !  Alack,  what  then  shall  I  do  ?  Needs 
must  I  obey  and  do,  in  my  despite,  that  which  the  governor 
of  the  army  commandeth.  Woe's  me,  for  at  the  very 
thought  of  this  I  die.  For  lesser  ill,  then,  and  to  fulfil 
to  thee  that  which  I  promised  thee,  O  my  Sophonisba,  thou 
shalt  die  and  by  thy  dear  husband's  means  shalt  escape 
the  yoke  of  Roman  servitude,  since  thus  it  pleaseth  cruel 
Jove  and  the  sorry  fates  constrain  me  to  be  the  minister 
of  mine  own  undoing.  Thus,  then,  O  my  life,  that  which 
I  do  is  only  done  to  keep  unto  thee  the  faith  which  I 
latterly  confirmed  to  thee." 

At  the  thought  of  sending  her  poison,  he  fell  anew  into 
such  a  frenzy  and  despite  flamed  up  in  him  to  such  a 
height  that  he  seemed  a  man  beside  himself  and  as  he  had 
Sophonisba  before  him,  so  straitly  did  he  speak  with  her, 
so  set  out  to  her  his  sufferings  and  so  bemoan  himself  unto 
her.  Then,  weeping  awhile  without  restraint,  he  in  some 
measure  assuaged  his  anguish  and  straight  began  anew  to 
give  himself  to  vain  imaginations  and  to  build  castles  in  the 
air.  When  I  think  of  such  a  man  as  Masinissa,  who  was  in 
truth  a  most  renowned  and  noble  king,  who  governed  his 
dominions,  both  gotten  and  recovered,  with  such  prudence 
and  who  persevered  with  such  constancy  in  the  friendship  of 
the  Roman  people,  I  pray  God  that  He  suffer  neither  my 
friends  nor  myself  to  enter  so  intricate  a  labyrinth  of  love  as 
that  wherein  he  found  himself,  but  vouchsafe  us  to  love  more 
temperately.  Wherefore  I  exhort  you,  Signor  Rinuccio, 
now  that  you  are  at  the  flowering  of  your  most  goodly  youth, 
to  keep  yourself  from  such  ill-regulated  loves  and  set  not 
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your  foot  so  far  in  the  amorous  snare  that  you  be  evermore 
constrained  to  belime  yourself  yet  deeplier  therein. 

But,  to  return  to  our  afflicted  Masinissa,  you  must  know 
that  he  said,  "Then  shall  I  send  poison  to  my  life  ?  The 
Gods  forfend  that  this  should  ever  be  !  I  had  rather  carry 
her  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  unknown  and  sandy  Libya, 
where  all  the  country  is  full  of  serpents.  There  shall  we  be 
more  secure  than  in  whatsoever  other  place,  for  that  the 
cruel  and  inexorable  Scipio  will  not  come  thither  and  the 
serpents,  seeing  the  rare  and  divine  beauty  of  my  loveliest 
Sophonisba,  will  mitigate  their  deadly  venom  and  for  the 
love  of  her  will  do  me  no  hurt.  Sweet  my  wife,  I  am 
determined  that  we  will  flee,  so  thou  mayst  escape  slavery 
and  death ;  and  if  we  cannot  carry  gold  and  silver  with  us; 
there  will  not  lack  unto  us  means  of  livelihood,  it  being 
far  better  to  feed  upon  bread  and  water  than  to  abide  in 
servitude.  And  thou  living,  what  poverty  can  I  feel  ?  To 
exile  and  to  poverty  I  am  inured,  for  that,  being  driven 
forth  of  my  kingdom,  I  have  oftentimes  harboured  in  obscure 
caverns  and  abidden  with  the  wild  beasts.  But  thou,  dear 
my  wife,  who  hast  been  so  fondly  and  delicately  reared  and 
art  used  to  live  royally  and  in  pleasance,  how  wilt  thou  do  ? 
I  know  thy  heart  will  not  suffer  thee  to  follow  me ;  and  wert 
thou  e'en  willing  to  come,  whither  could  I  presently  avail 
to  betake  me?  At  sea,  there  is  the  Roman  fleet,  which 
shutteth  every  passage  against  us,  and  by  land,  Scipio 
occupieth  all  the  ways  with  his  soldiers  and  is  lord  of  the 
country.  What,  then,  shall  I  do  ?  Wretch  that  I  am  and 
most  unfortunate  !  I  go  wantoning  with  these  my  bitter 
thoughts  and  perceive  not  the  flight  of  the  hours,  though, 
by  what  I  see,  the  sun  will  soon  rise,  for  that  the  dawn 
beginneth  to  wax  white.  Already  meseemeth  I  see  the 
general's  messenger,  demanding  that  Sophonisba  be  put  into 
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his  hands.  Wherefore  needs  must  I  either  give  her  or  slay 
her ;  and  she  chooseth  rather  death  than  slavery. " 

Therewithal,  resolving  to  send  her  the  poison,  he  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  swoon,  overcome  with  excess  of  grief,  and 
presently  coming  to  himself,  he  cursed  the  earth,  the  waters, 
the  air,  the  fire,  the  sky  and  the  Gods,  infernal  and  celestial ; 
then,  after  a  sore  and  woeful  outcry,  he  called  a  very  trusty 
slave  of  his  and  said  to  him,  "  Take  my  cup  of  gold  and  bear 
this  poison,"  for  according  to  the  usance  of  those  times, 
he  still  carried  poison  about  him,  "  to  Cirta  to  Queen 
Sophonisba  and  tell  her  that  I  had  more  than  willingly 
observed  the  marriage-bond  and  the  troth  erst  plighted  to 
her  ;  but  the  master  of  the  host,  in  whose  power  I  am, 
forbiddeth  it  unto  me.  I  have  essayed  all  possible  means 
so  she  may  abide  my  consort  and  queen,  but  the  commander 
and  his  commandments  have  been  so  harsh  and  so  inexorable 
that  I  am  forced  to  sin  against  myself  and  to  be  the  minister 
of  mine  own  undoing.  I  send  her  the  poison  with  such 
woeful  thoughts  as  I  wot  well,  as  she  can  imagine  and  as 
thou  hast  in  part  seen.  This  only  way  is  left  her  to  preserve 
herself  from  Roman  slavery.  Bid  her  think  upon  her 
father's  worth,  upon  the  dignity  of  her  native  land  and 
the  royal  majesty  of  the  two  kings  who  have  been  her 
husbands  and  do  that  which  seemeth  to  her  best.  Go 
and  lose  no  time  by  the  way." 

The  skive  departed,  leaving  Masinissa  weeping  like  a 
beaten  child,  and  making  his  way  to  the  queen,  did  his 
cruel  errand  to  her;  then,  giving  her  the  cup  and  the  poison, 
awaited  what  she  should-  say  to  him.  Sophonisba  took 
the  cup  and  the  poison  and  said  to  the  slave,  "  When  I 
shall  have  drunken  the  poison  in  this  cup  of  gold,  do  thou 
return  to  thy  lord  and  tell  him  that  I  gladly  accept  his  gift, 
since  the  husband  hath  not  availed  to  send  olherwhat  to 
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his  wife  ;  but  far  liefer  had  I  died  Ix;fore  these  funereal 
nuptials. "  She  said  no  more,  but  taking  the  cup,  dissolved 
the  poison  therein,  and  putting  it  to  her  mouth,  intrepidly 
drank  it  all  off;  then,  having  drunken,  she  returned  the 
cup  to  the  messenger  and  mounted  upon  a  l^ed,  where, 
composing  her  garments  about  her  as  most  decently  she 
might,  she  undauntedly  awaited  swift-coming  death,  without 
bemoaning  herself  or  showing  any  signs  of  feminine  weak- 
ness. Her  waiting-women,  who  stood  about  her,  all  wept 
bitterly,  so  that  their  lamentation  was  heard  throughout 
the  royal  palace  and  there  arose  a  great  outcry ;  but 
Sophonisba  abode  but  a  little  ere,  overcome  with  the  potency 
of  the  poison,  she  died. 

The  messenger  returned  to  Masinissa  with  the  cruel  news ; 
whereupon  he  wept  sore  and  was  many  a  time  like,  by 
killing  himself  with  his  own  hand,  to  ensue  the  soul  of 
his  infinitely  beloved  Sophonisba;  but  the  valiant  and  wise 
Scipio,  understanding  these  things  and  fearing  lest  his 
fierce  and  passionful  friend  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself  or  do  some  other  mischief,  called  him  to  him- 
self and  comforted  him  as  best  he  might  with  most  dulcet 
words  and  after  lovingly  rebuked  him  for  having  had  so 
little  faith  in  him.  Then,  on  the  morrow,  he  lauded  him 
to  the  skies  in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  gave  him 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  together  with  many  other  rich 
gifts  in  high  esteem  among  the  Romans.  All  which  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  approved  and  confirmed 
with  most  ample  privileges,  naming  Masinissa  King  of 
Numidia  and  friend  of  the  Romans.  Such  end,  then,  had 
the  ill-fortuned  love  of  King  Masinissa,  so  much  extolled 
of  our  divine  Petrarch. 
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ta  tfje  illustrious  sct'snior  Stgnot  (!riaulii0  Enntjone. 

It  pleased  you,  my  lord,  to  carry  me,  these  latter  days, 
to  dinner  with  you,  whenas  we  departed  the  lodging  of 
Messer  Alvigi  Pisani,  intendant-general  for  the  seigniory 
of  Venice  in  the  camp  before  Milan.  Accordingly,  I  went 
with  you  to  your  tent,  where  we  found  your  friend  Messer 
Bernardo  Tasso  ^  awaiting  us,  he  also  being  come  to  dine 
with  you.  We  sat  down  to  table  and  dining,  fell  the 
while  to  discoursing  together  of  Italian  verse ;  ^  where- 
upon Tasso  recited  certain  very  fine  sonnets,  composed  by 
him  in  praise  of  the  most  accomplished  Signora  Ginevra 
Malatesta,  which  having  been  much  commended  by  you, 
you  would  have  me  also  recite  some  of  my  verses ;  the 
which  I  did  more  to  obey  you  than  because  I  judged 
any  of  my  compositions  (which  are  but  trifling  and  insipid) 
worthy  to  be  recited  along  with  those  of  Tasso.  Thus, 
then,  mingling  dulcet  and  pleasing  discourse  with  eating 
and  passing  from  one  subject  to  another,  we  came  to 
speak  of  the  various  actions  which  we  see  daily  done  of 
certain    lovers    and    which    indeed   are    apt    to    fill    those 

1  Father  of  the  author  of  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata  and  himself 
a  poet  of  no  mean  repute. 

-  Lit.  "the  rhymes  of  the  vulgar  tongue,"  i.e.  vernacular,  as 
distinguished  from  Latin  verse. 
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who  heboid  ihcm  vvilh  wonderment  and  sUipefaclion, 
seeing  the  exceeding  great  difference  that  is  hetween  them, 
according  as  various  and  different  are  the  natures  of  those 
who  do  them.  Therewithal  one  of  your  serving-men  offered 
to  recount  a  circumstance  befallen  at  Modena,  which  I  heard 
some  years  agone  related  by  the  erudite  youth  Messer  Gian 
Francesco  Furnio  and  committed  to  writing  ;  and  I  (after 
your  man  had  told  it  very  briefly)  saying  that  I  had  written 
it,  you  prayed  me  let  you  see  it ;  the  which  I  now  do, 
sending  you,  in  the  following  novel,  the  said  story,  as 
narrated  by  Furnio,  and  dedicating  it  to  your  name.  Fare 
you  well. 


E\}t  Sii^anli'2rf)ittiet!)  Storg. 

FRANCESCO  TOTTO,  BEING  ENAMOURED  OF 
MADAM  BARTOLOMMEA  CALORA,  HANGETH 
HIM  IN  DESPAIR  FOR  JEALOUSY  OF  HER. 

It  will  maybe  seem  to  you,  tender-hearted  ladies,  and 
you,  discreet  gentlemen,  that  I  have  forged  me  the  story 
which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  taking  my  argument  from 
the  fable  of  Iphis.^  Nevertheless  the  thing  is  most  true 
and  befell  in  this  our  city,  wherein  all  know  how  Francesco 
Totto  our  townsman  died,  but  maybe  know  not  the  cause 
of  his  death.  And  for  that  the  ladies  may  derive  great 
advantage   therefrom,   learning  to  be  moderate   in   speech, 

1  Iphis  was  a  youth  of  Cyprus,  who,  being  disdained  by  Anaxarete, 
of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  hanged  himself  in  despair  at  her  door, 
and  she  was  afterward  changed  into  stone  ;  v.  Ovid.  Metamorph. 
Lib.  .\iv. 


and  yoiing  men  also  cannot  but  profit  thereby,  learning 
to  moderate  their  unbridled  appetites,  I  have  determined 
to  tell  you,  without  more  preamble,  how  the  thing  befell. 
You  must  know,  then,  that,  a  few  years  agone,  Francesco 
Totto,  our  townsman,  being  without  a  father  and  in  easy 
circumstances  and  being  passionately  enamoured  of  a  gentle- 
woman of  ours,  whom  you  all  know,  called  Madam  Barto- 
lommea  Calora,  occupied  himself  with  nought  other  than 
this  his  most  ardent  love.  He  had  honourably  married  an 
only  sister  whom  he  had  and  left  his  domestic  concerns  to 
the  care  of  his  mother,  whilst  he  himself  abode  all  day 
long  in  the  house  of  Madam  Bartolommea,  whose  husband 
lived  heedlessly  and  let  the  water  nm  downhill,'  suffering 
his  wife  to  spend  her  whole  time  in  gaming  and  pleasuring  ; 
for  that  there  passed  no  man  of  any  consideration  through 
Modena  but  went  to  visit  her,  attracted  by  her  fame,  and 
if  he  had  a  mind  to  stake  whatsoever  sum  of  monies, 
she  played  at  cards  and  dice  as  well  as  whatsoever  great 
gamester.  Moreover  she  was  accounted  the  fairest  among 
all  the  Modenese  ladies,  and  you  know  that  this  our  city 
is  generally  reputed  to  have  very  fine  women  ;  more  by 
token  that  it  was  she  who  still  invented  new  fashions  in 
apparel  and  at  all  festival  times  procured  folk  to  dance  and 
abide  in  pleasures.  Totto  daily  visited  her  at  home  and 
by  dint  of  assiduity  became  very  familiar  with  her  and 
discovered  to  her  his  love.  The  lady  was  no  whit  dis- 
pleased to  be  loved  of  the  young  man,  but  rather  showed 
herself  glad  of  his  love ;  so  that  he,  casting  all  other 
concerns  behind  his  back,  applied  himself  solely  to  her 
service  and  abode  with  her  all  day  long  ;  the  which  was 
easy  enough  to  him,  her  husband  taking  no  heed  unto  aught 

'  i.e.  let  things  take  their  course. 
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Ihal  was  done  in  his  house.  Indeed  he  was  made  purely 
after  our  city  fashion,  according  to  that  which  our  neigh- 
bours say  of  us,  to  wit,  that  we  Modenese  never  think  ill 
of  our  women,  use  they  with  men  as  they  will,  so  but  we 
find  them  not  abed  with  them  ;  then,  say  they,  we  begin 
to  suspect  something  wrong.  But  this  is  but  idle  talk  of 
the  vulgar  and  without  foundation.  Totto,  then,  having 
entered  the  lal^yrinth  of  love  and  thinking  of  no  otherwhat 
than  the  fair  Bartolommea,  determined  never  to  take 
a  wife  and  drunken  with  the  love  of  her,  made  her  a  free 
donation  inter  vivas'^  of  all  his  good,  reserving  unto  himself 
nothing  but  the  usufruct  thereof  during  his  lifetime  and 
doing  his  utmost  endeavour  to  have  this  donation  kept  as 
secret  as  possible.  I  will  not  presently  offer  to  tell  all 
that  I  have  heard  say  of  many  anent  this,  to  wit,  if  he 
were  possessed  of  the  lady  or  not,  many  judging  that  he 
would  not  have  given  her  his  substance,  except  he  had 
been  already  in  possession  of  her  charms.  Suffice  it  that 
he  had  very  great  liberty  in  that  house,  and  did  her  husband 
e'en  see  him  closeted  with  his  wife,  he  said  nothing,  for 
that  she  wore  the  breeches.* 

Totto  lived  with  Madam  Bartolommea  more  than  three 
years,  during  which  time  there  never  befell  between  them 
the  least  word  of  despite  or  other  bitterness ;  but  presently, 
I  know  not  how,  there  entered  into  this  most  fervent  love  of 
the  young  man  the  cold  poison  of  jealousy,  so  that  he  began 
to  go  in  dread  of  being  abandoned  by  her  for  others ;  and 
albeit  he  abode  with  her  most  of  the  time,  nevertheless  he 
suffered  this  pestilent  worm  to  enter  his  breast,  the  which 
fretted  him  most  cruelly  day  and  night,  himseeming  she 
showed  all  a  cheerful  countenance  and  caressed  others  more 

'  Sic  in  text.  -'  Sic  [poiiava  Ic  biac/te). 
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than  himself.  Now  she  was  still  used  to  live  in  the  utmost 
liberty  and  being  gay,  frank  and  merry,  jested  amain  with 
all  and  rallied  now  these  and  now  those  with  sprightly 
sallies ;  moreover,  she  was  so  blithe  of  countenance,  that  it 
seemed  she  was  still  on  the  laugh.  Totto,  who  would  fain 
have  seen  her  not  thus  familiar  with  all  men,  once  or  twice 
complained  thereof  to  her  and  she  still  answered  him  that  he 
mistook  and  that  he  would  never  find  that  she  loved  another 
more  than  him.  But  this  availed  nothing,  for  that,  she 
being  courted  of  many  and  visited  all  day  long  and  using,  as 
of  her  wont,  to  jest  and  quip  and  make  free  with  all,  this 
caused  her  lover  to  wax  extremely  jealous,  so  that  he  daily 
made  amorous  complaint  to  her  of  herself. 

This  fashious  humour  and  constant  irk  of  hourly  com- 
plaining grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  one  day  she  was  well-nigh 
seriously  angered  with  him,  herseeming  he  did  unworthily 
thus  to  suspect  her  without  cause  ;  and  it  befell  on  this  wise. 
She  chanced  to  play  at  tables  with  a  gentleman  and  twice  or 
thrice,  in  her  wonted  merry,  laughing  way,  taking  from  him 
the  cast  of  the  dice,  she  caught  him  pleasantly  by  the  hand, 
saying,  "I  take  from  you  this  cast;"  till  Totto,  who  abode 
looking  on,  unable  to  brook  these  her  fashions,  rose  up  and 
went  elsewhere.  The  game  ended  and  he  gone  who  had 
played  with  her,  Totto,  full  of  the  bitterest  chagrin  and 
frenzied  with  jealousy,  said  to  her,  well-nigh  weeping, 
*'  Mistress  mine,  you  deceive  me  and  it  is  ill  done,  I  being 
so  faithful  and  obedient  a  servant  ;  you  make  more  account 
of  others  than  of  me."  The  lady  answered  that  she  loved 
him  over  all ;  but  he  ceased  not  to  complain  till,  at  the 
last,  after  she  had  answered  him  three  or  four  times  civilly, 
seeing  him  thus  obstinate  in  that  his  frenzy  of  jealousy,  she 
waxed  angry  and  replied  thus  to  him  in  her  heat,  saying, 
"Woe's  me,  what  a  curst  humour  is  this  of  yours!    Vou  are 
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more  irksome  and  more  fashions  tiian  the  colic.  Go  to  ihe 
devil  and  hang  yourself.  Will  you  never  give  over  these 
scurvy  suspicions?"  Whereupon,  "  It  would  cost  me  little," 
rejoined  he,  "  to  do  that,  an  I  knew  it  would  pleasure  you." 
Nor  did  he  say  more,  but  abode  all  full  of  woeful  thought, 
hourly  waxing  more  jealous  and  more  melancholy,  so  that 
he  abode  two  days  without  speaking  to  his  mistress,  albeit 
he  came  to  her  house,  according  to  his  wont  ;  for  that  he 
posted  himself  in  a  corner  and  conversed  with  none,  but, 
sighing  and  giving  loose  to  his  dismal  humour,  became  well- 
nigh  frantic  and  made  such  gestures  as  do  madmen.  The 
lady,  to  whom  these  her  lover's  fashions  were  beyond 
measure  irksome,  accosted  him  all  merrily  and  studied  to 
cheer  him  with  soft  words  and  loving  caresses ;  but  he, 
instead  of  words,  returned  her  only  heavy  sighs. 

This  woeful  life  of  the  passionate  lover  endured  many 
days,  during  which,  if  he  abode  one  or  two  in  good  cheer 
with  his  lady,  he  passed  all  the  rest  in  tears  and  sighs  ;  and 
albeit  he  saw  nothing  in  her  to  confirm  his  suspicions, 
nevertheless  he  was  jealous  of  every  straw  that  stirred 
between  her  feet.  One  day,  she  played  at  chess  with  a 
gentleman,  on  discretion,  as  is  often  enough  used,  and  lost ; ' 
whereof  Totto  made  the  greatest  outcry  in  the  world  to  her, 
as  he  had  seen  her  abed  in  the  gentleman's  arms,  still  telling 
her  he  saw  well  that  she  did  all  to  drive  him  to  despair 
and  rid  her  sight  of  him.  The  lady  patiently  suffered  his 
complaining  several  times  and  let  him  say,  hoping  that  he 

•  Bandello  says  only  perdeite  una  discrezione,  "  lost  a  discretion." 
A  discreztoitc  or  "  discretion-game  "  was  something  like  our  forfeits, 
in  which  the  loser  abode  at  the  winner's  discretion  and  was  obliged 
to  do  what  the  latter  chose  to  ordain.  The  forfeit,  in  this  case,  was 
probably  a  kiss  ;  hence  Totto's  anger  ;  but  our  author,  with  his 
usual  carelessness,  omits  to  mention  this. 
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would  presently  cease ;  but  he,  bemoaning  himself  out  of 
measure,  gave  her  such  a  surfeit  of  fashious  words  that  she 
lost  her  patience  and  said  to  him  with  an  angry  countenance, 
"  Alas,  what  a  deadly  weariness  is  this  !  You  are  become 
a  very  fury  of  hell  ;  go  to  the  devil  and  deave  me  no  more 
with  these  your  fond  conceits.  Marry,  what  a  worse  than 
constant -fever  is  yours  !  I  can  live  with  you  no  longer. 
If  you  are  jealous  of  the  flies  that  flit  through  the  air, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Go  hang  yourself  and  so  be  quit 
of  these  your  chimerical  troubles. " 

"Madam,"  replied  the  youth,  "since  you  so  bid  me,  I 
will  e'en  do  it,"  and  leaving  the  saloon  where  they  were, 
repaired  to  her  chamber  and  there  shut  himself  in.  Now, 
there  was  in  the  chamber  a  standish  with  ink  and  paper ; 
wherefore  he,  as  might  after  be  conjectured,  took  of  the 
paper  and  wrote  a  schedule  in  these  formal  terms,  to  wit : 
"  Since  I  have  of  my  free  will  resolved  to  die,  I  pray 
the  reverend  prior  and  brethren  of  the  venerable  church  of 
San  Domenico  as  most  instantly  I  may  to  vouchsafe  my 
body  burial  in  the  sepulchre  of  my  forefathers. "  This  writ 
he  put  in  his  left  shoe,  so  that  the  half  thereof  hung  out. 
Then  he  wrote  another  of  this  tenor  :  "Whereas  I,  Francesco 
Totto,  some  years  agone,  voluntarily  by  the  hand  of  a 
notary-public  made  free  gift  of  all  my  substance  unto  the 
accomplished  Madam  Bartolommea  Calora,  in  requital  of 
many  kindnesses  from  her  received,  I  do  anew  by  this 
schedule,  written  and  subscribed  with  mine  own  hand,  make 
and  confirm  the  said  donation  and  will  that  it  have  effect 
without  any  impeachment."  This  writ  he  kept  in  his  left 
hand.  Then  he  wrote  a  third  schedule  in  the  following 
words:  "I,  dying  of  mine  own  free  will  and  being  con- 
strained thereunto  by  none  other  than  mine  own  pleasure, 
pray  my  mother  and  all  my  kinsfolk  and  friends  that  they 
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seek  not  to  avenge  my  death  upon  any  one  ;  for  that  none  is 
to  blame  therefor  save  myself  alone,  who  have  chosen  for  love 
to  do  myself  to  death."  This  writ  he  put  in  his  mouth  at 
that  end  whereon  nothing  was  written.  All  three  schedules 
were  subscribed  with  his  name  and  with  the  day,  month  and 
year  of  their  writing,  which  latter  was  the  year  1520.  Then, 
taking  his  garters  and  sword  belt  and  fashioning  them  into 
a  noose,  the  wretched  lover  made  the  end  thereof  fast  to  a 
spike,  which  jutted  from  a  beam,  and  mounting  a  high  chest, 
he  knotted  the  noose  about  his  throat  and  let  himself  fall,  on 
such  wise  that  his  neck  was  broken. 

Meanwhile,  the  lady,  having  waited  a  great  while  and 
seeing  that  her  lover  returned  not,  according  to  his  wont, 
said  to  a  maid  of  hers,  "  Go  thou  and  see  what  yonder  mad- 
man doth  and  bid  him  come  hither. "  The  maid  accordingly 
went  to  the  chamber  and  finding  the  door  shut,  knocked 
twice  or  thrice.  Madam  Bartolommea,  hearing  the  knocking, 
said,  "Needs  must  I  go  myself,"  and  coming  to  the  door, 
knocked  loudly  again  and  again,  calling  her  lover  by  name  ; 
then,  for  that  she  knew  the  key  to  be  in  the  chamber,  she 
called  the  servants  of  the  house,  fearing  for  her  lover  and 
well-nigh  foreboding  her  of  his  unhappy  fate.  The  door 
was  shaken  twice  or  thrice,  to  move  it  from  the  hinges,  and 
meanwhile  up  came  the  lady's  husband,  together  with  one 
of  Totto's  servants.  Then,  the  door  being  cast  down,  there 
appeared  the  frightful  and  piteous  spectacle  of  the  young 
man,  who  hung  from  the  beam,  with  his  neck  broken  ; 
wherefore  all,  infinitely  dismayed  and  confounded,  dared  not 
enter  in.  It  was  sent  to  call  the  mother  and  sister  and  other 
kinsfolk  of  the  hapless  and  most  misfortunate  youth  and 
Messer  Francesco  Guicciardino,'    who  governed  Modena  in 

I  The  well-known  historian,  who  was  contemporary  with  Bandello. 
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the  name  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  was  likewise  advised  thereof. 
Guicciardino  came  and  being  the  first  to  enter  the  chamber, 
saw  on  what  wise  the  youth  had  hanged  himself  and  espying 
the  three  schedules,  took  with  his  own  hand  that  which  hung 
out  from  the  shoe ;  then,  letting  unhook  the  body,  he  took 
the  other  twain. 

By  this  time  many  citizens  and  kinsmen  of  the  dead  man 
had  flocked  thither,  on  the  report  of  so  strange  an  accident, 
and  amongst  them  his  woeful  mother,  who,  seeing  her  son 
on  the  ground,  cast  herself  upon  him  and  swooned  away, 
overcome  with  extreme  dolour.  Great  was  the  lamentation 
which  arose  among  the  youth's  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and 
Madam  Bartolommea  also  was  miserably  afflicted,  beating 
her  breast  and  weeping  aloud.  The  schedules  were  read  by 
the  governor  and  shown  to  the  dead  man's  kinsfolk,  who 
all  declared  them  to  be  without  doubt  in  the  poor  youth's 
handwriting.  The  latter's  servant,  being  questioned  by  the 
governor  if  he  knew  how  the  case  had  befallen,  narrated  the 
thing  as  it  had  ensued,  for  that  he  had  been  present  at  the 
debate  between  his  master  and  the  lady.  Moreover,  Madam 
Bartolommea,  being  examined  apart,  related  the  fact  pre- 
cisely as  it  had  happened  ;  whence  it  was  judged  that  the 
poor  youth  had  fondly  suffered  himself  to  be  overmastered 
of  his  melancholy  humour.  The  woebegone  mother  long 
with  hot  and  bitter  tears  bewept  the  loss  of  her  son  on 
such  ignominious  wise,  as  also  did  his  kinsfolk  and  friends ; 
whilst  Madam  Bartolommea  abode  many  days  in  the 
chamber  where  the  thing  had  befallen  and  sore  bewailed 
the  death  of  her  servant,  blaming  herself  without  end  for 
that  she  had  answered  him  so  harshly,  knowing  his  suspicious 
and  melancholy  humour ;  then,  laying  aside  all  her  pomps 
and  braveries,  she  confined  herself  to  a  very  lowly  and  as  it 
were  a  widow's  habit.     Moreover,  as  constantly  as  she  had 
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theretofore  been  wont  to  pass  away  the  time  with  gaining, 
banquetings,  balls  and  merrymakings,  so  doth  she  presently 
abstain  therefrom  and  hath  forsworn  gambling  and  livclh  a 
well-nigh  solitary  life,  seldom  showing  herself  in  the  city  ; 
nay,  whenas  she  goeth  to  mass,  she  covereth  all  her  face 
nor  suffereth  those  beauties  to  be  seen  which  were  to  her 
wretched  lover  the  occasion  of  so  abominable  a  death  ;  the 
which  hath  given  the  vulgar  great  matter  for  talk.  I  know 
some  have  narrated  this  history  otherwise ;  but  I,  being 
then  in  Modena,  enquired  into  the  matter  with  the  utmost 
diligence  and  speaking  thereof  at  length  with  Guicciardini  i 
(of  whom  you  know  how  rigorous  and  diligent  an  investi- 
gator of  matters  judicial  he  is,)  found  the  thing  to  have 
befallen  in  all  respects  even  as  I  have  now  told  it  you. 
Such  end  then  had  the  unhappy  Francesco  Totto  of  his 
ill-regulated  love;  God  keep  us  all  from  loving  after  his 
fashion,  for  that  in  effect  none  of  our  actions,  what  while 
they  swerve  from  the  line  of  reason,  can  possibly  be  good  ; 
nay,  the  end  of  them  will  still  in  general  be  evil,  even  as  it 
is  seen  by  a  thousand  examples  to  happen  daily.  Let  each, 
then,  love  temperately  and  never  leave  the  reins  of  his 
reason  in  the  power  of  the  appetites. 


1  See  previous  note,  Vol.  I.  p.  198.  Bandello  uses  one  or  the  other 
termination  (in  /  and  in  o)  of  proper  names  without  any  apparent 
method  and  indeed  (as  in  this  instance)  spells  the  names  in  both 
ways  on  the  same  page,  with  truly  Shakspearian  recklessness. 


"Bannello 

ta   t\)c  most  magnfficmt  anti  niustn'ous  sci'giuor 
E'tiz  %axii  Count  Baltjassate  €^asti'3lian£/ 

There  came  to  Milan  no  great  while  agone  the  most  noble 
Lady  Bianca  da  Este,  sometime  consort  of  Signor  Amerigo 
Sanseverino,  and  there  sojourned  many  days,  for  certain 
lawsuits  of  hers.  She  was  most  honourably  welcomed  by 
divers  Milanese  gentlemen  and  entertained  with  sumptuous 
banquets,  concerts  and  other  seasonable  diversions ;  and 
amongst  others  who  showed  her  a  magnificent  hospitality 
was  the  most  accomplished  advocate,  who  had  her  suit  in 
hand,  Messer  Benedetto  Tonso,  Again,  there  was  Signor 
Scipione  Attellano,  who  is,  as  you  know,  a  most  courteous 
and  accomplished  person  and  most  hospitably  entertained  her 
with  a  dinner  and  a  supper  worthy  of  Lucullus,  to  which  he 
had  bidden  divers  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  worship. 
It  was  the  month  of  July  and  the  season  when  the  dog  days 
use  to  be  somewhat  irksome.  There  was  a  farce  represented, 
not  over-long,  but  exceeding  diverting,  which  held  the  joyous 
company  a  good  while  in  the  utmost  merriment.  The  folk 
danced  and  played  many  merry  games ;  then,  towards  mid- 
day, the  air  waxing  very  hot,  albeit  it  was  in  a  ground-floor 
saloon,  whose  windows  faced  the  East  and  which  was  very 

*  The  well-known  author  of"  II  Cortigiano." 
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cool,  the  merry  company  left  dancing  antl  foil  to  conversing 
of  various  things.  Signora  Camilla  Scarampa,  who  may 
with  truth  be  styled  the  Sappho  of  our  time,  said  to  all  that 
it  were  not  ill  done  to  pass  the  midday  season,  so  hot  and 
irksome,  in  pleasant  discourse ;  which  proposition  being 
lauded  by  all,  the  said  Signora  Camilla  began  and  recounted 
a  very  delectable  story;  after  which  sundry  others  were 
related  by  men  and  ladies.  Ultimately,  Signora  Bianca 
herself  told  one,  which  seemed  to  me  for  its  incidents  very 
notable ;  wherefore,  being  there  present  and  having  well 
noted  it,  I  wrote  it  down  and  joined  it  to  my  other  novels. 
Now,  meseeming  it  is  worthy,  for  its  subject,  to  come  into 
your  hands,  I  send  it  to  you  ;  receive  it,  I  pray,  in  testimony 
of  my  love  and  reverence  for  you,  for  that  I  know  not  how 
otherwise  I  may  make  manifest  to  you  and  testify  to  the 
world  how  much  I  am  yours.  Moreover,  meseemeth,  you 
having  sent  me  that  your  most  goodly  elegy,  it  behoveth  me 
send  you  some  trifle  of  mine  own,  not  in  exchange,  for  that 
my  toys  are  not  to  be  evened  with  the  productions  of  your 
most  cultured  muse,  but  so  all  may  know  that  I  am  and  shall 
still  he  mindful  of  you.     Fare  you  well. 
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THE  MARQUESS  NICCOLO  III.  DA  ESTE,  TAKING 
HIS  SON  IN  ADULTERY  WITH  HIS  STEP- 
MOTHER, LETTETH  STRIKE  OFF  BOTH 
THEIR  HEADS  IN  ONE  SAME  DAY  AT 
FERRARA. 

As   is   notorious   throughout    all    Europe,    the   Marquess 

Niccolo  HI.  da  Este,  my  paternal  grandfather,  was  a  most 

notable  and  magnificent  prince  and  was  arbiter  between  the 

princes  of  Italy,  well-nigh  every  time  that  war  or  dissension 

befell  among  them.     Now,  for  that  he  was  not  legitimate,  he 

was  sore  molested  by  Azzo  IV.  da  Este,  his  carnal  cousin  ; 

but,  by  his  good  fortune  and  with  the  help  of  the  Venetians, 

the  Florentines  and  the  Bolognese,  he  procured  Azzo  to  be 

relegated  to  Crete  (now  called  Candia)  and  long  enjoyed  in 

peace  the  seigniory  of  the  city  of  Ferrara.     He  took  to  wife 

Signora  Gigliuola,  daughter  of  Signor  Francesco  Giovine  da 

Carrara,  who  in  those  days  ruled  over  Padua,  and  had  of 

her  one  only  child,  a  very  goodly  son,  called  Ugo,  Count  of 

Rovigo.     His  mother  did  not  long  survive  his  birth,   but, 

overcome  with  grievous  sickness,  passed  to  the  other  life,  to 

the  great  grief  of  the  Marquess,  who  loved  her  only.     Count 

Ugo   was   reared   as    it   beseemed   the   son   of  so   great    a 

prince  and  grew  up,  admirable  in  everything  which  he  did, 

according  to  his  age.     The  Marquess  presently  gave  himself 

up  to  the  love  of  women  and  being  young  and  at  peace  in 
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his  dominions,  concerned  himself  with  nout^ht  else  than 
to  take  his  pleasure ;  wherefore  such  a  crowd  of  bastards 
was  born  to  him  that  he  might  have  made  an  army  of 
them'  and  it  is  yet  used  to  say  in  the  Ferrarese,  "Behind 
the  river  Po  three  hundred  sons  of  the  Marquess  Niccolo 
hauled  at  the  ships'  cables. "«  The  eldest  of  these  his 
bastard  sons  was  Leonello,  who  was  born  of  a  very  fair 
damsel,  Stella  by  name,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
seigniory  of  the  city.  The  second  was  the  famous  Borso, 
begotten  on  a  Siennese  gentlewoman  of  the  noble  and 
ancient  family  of  Tolomei,  who  was  from  Marquess^ 
advanced  by  Pope  Paul  II.  to  be  Duke  of  Ferrara  and 
created  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  of  Austria  Duke  of 
Modena  and  Reggio.  But  why  go  I  enumerating,  one  by 
one,  the  sons  whom  the  Marquess  Niccolo  had  by  his 
mistresses,  they  having  been  so  many  that  it  would  behove 
me  no  small  time  to  name,  not  to  say  all  of  them,  for  that  all 
are  not  known,  but  those  who  were  accounted  his  sons  and 
of  whom  I  saw  half  a  score  in  Ferrara,  when  I  was  a  girl.* 

Accordingly,  leaving  these  be,  you  must  know  that  the 
Marquess  bethought  him  to  marry  again  and  having  sundry 

*  Cf.  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony,  who  is  said  to  have  had  365 
illegitimate  children. 

^  The  word  {aliana)  used  in  the  text  signifies  a  terrace,  turret  or 
belvedere,  which  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  In  Milanese 
patois  it  means  a  trout-net;  possibly  this  is  a  clerical  error  iorvo/faiia 
or  oltrana,  both  jNIilanese  names  for  a  large  kind  of  fishing-net ;  but 
the  context  would  seem  rather  to  point  to  some  such  meaning  as 
"cable,"  "hawser"  or  "tug-rope,"  for  which  one  name  is  a/zaia, 
anciently  alzana,  probably  corrupted  by  our  author  (who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was,  on  his  own  confession,  no  purist  in  the  matter 
of  style)  into  altana. 

*  He  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  Marquisate. 

*  Fanctullo,  lad,  in  the  text,  Bandello  having  apparently  forgotten 
that  it  is  a  lady  who  tells  the  tale. 
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ladies  at  his  choice  in  Italy  and  otherwhere,  resolved  to 
take  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Signor  Carlo  Malatesta,  then 
a  most  potent  seignior,  lord  of  many  cities  in  the  Mark ' 
and  Komagna  and  accounted  of  the  Italians  a  great  captain 
in  the  military  art.  The  bride  was  a  girl,  for  that  she  had 
not  overpassed  fifteen  years,  and  was  exceeding  fair  and 
sprightly.  She  came  to  Ferrara  with  a  most  worshipful 
train  of  Marchegans  and  Romagnoles  and  was  received 
by  the  marquess  in  great  state,  but  abode  not  long  with 
her  new  husband  ere  she  perceived  that  he  was  the  cock 
of  Ferrara,  so  that  she  got  little  of  his  company  ;  and  in 
effect  the  marquess  was  the  most  woman-given  man^  to  be 
found  in  those  days,  for  that  he  desired  all  the  women  he 
saw,  although  it  is  not  known  that  violence  was  ever  done 
of  him  to  any.  The  marchioness,  seeing  her  consort  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  that,  to  spend  other's  good,  he  spared 
his  own,  determined  not  to  abide  with  her  thumbs  in  her 
girdle  and  waste  her  youth  in  vain  ;  wherefore,  considering 
the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
she  chanced  by  ill-luck  to  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  stepson, 
Count  Ugo,  who  was  indeed  very  handsome  and  adorned  with 
sprightly  usances.  He  pleased  her  greatly  and  she  became 
so  enamoured  of  him  that  herseemed  she  never  knew  repose 
or  contentment,  save  whenas  she  saw  him  and  conversed 
with  him. 

He,  who  would  never  have  thought  of  so  heinous  a 
wickedness,  did  her  such  honour  and  reverence,  as  his 
stepmother,  as  every  good  and  obedient  son  should  pay 
to  his  own  mother ;  but  she,  who  desired  othergates 
reverences   and    was    ardently   in    love   with    him,    studied 

•  i.e.  the  Marches  of  Ancona. 

"^  Handello,  il  ptu  fi-jninil  itonw,  lit.  "  the  most  feminine  man," 
but  the  meaning  of  course  is  "  the  most  addicted  to  women." 
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with  acts  and  gestures  to  make  him  aware  of  the  amorous 
fire    wherein    she    miserably   burned.      Then,    seeing    that 
Count  Ugo,  who  was  a  lad  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  years 
old  and   could   have   imagined  anything  rather   than   this, 
took    no   heed    to    her   wanton    gestures,    she    abode   sore 
mortified,  but  dared  not  by  word  of  mouth  discover  to  him 
so   unseemly   and   wicked   an   appetite,    and    although   she 
enforced  herself  once  and   again   to   bespeak  him  of  this, 
shame  tied  her  tongue  on  such  wise  that  she  might  never 
avail  to    utter  a  word  thereof.     Wherefore  she  alx)de  sore 
miscontent  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  unable  to  find  any 
solace  for  her  cruel  sufferings,  which  grew  hourly  greater  ; 
till,  after  she  had  on  this  wise  led  a  most  woeful  life  for 
many  days,  clearly  perceiving  that   shamefastness  alone  it 
was    which    hindered    her    from    discovering    herself    and 
making    Count   Ugo    cognizant    of    that    her  passion,    she 
resolved,  having  opened  her  breast  to  so  unseemly  a  flame, 
to  open  her  mouth  also  to  tell  it  and  seek  a  remedy  for 
her   case.     Accordingly,   she    determined,    without  trusting 
in   any,    herself  to   manifest  everything   unto   Count   Ugo, 
and   at   this    juncture   it   befell    that    the   marquess,    being 
summoned  to  Milan  by  Duke  Filippo  Visconti,  went  thither 
to  sojourn  some  days. 

The  marchioness,  then,  being  one  day  in  her  chamber, 
deep  in  thought  of  her  desires  nor  being  able  to  contain 
herself  and  herseeming  the  time  was  apt  unto  that  which 
she  was  minded  to  do,  sent  to  call  Count  Ugo,  as  if  she 
would  bespeak  him  of  matters  of  moment.  The  count, 
whose  thought  was  far  removed  from  that  of  the  marchioness, 
presented  himself  before  her  without  delay  and  making  her 
due  obeisance,  seated  himself,  at  her  instance,  beside  her, 
in  expectation  of  that  which  she  should  say  to  him.  After 
she  had  hesitated  awhile,  shame   and   love   contending   in 
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her,  at  the  last,  urged  by  love,  which  had  put  to  flight 
all  shamefastness  and  all  consideration,  and  grown  all 
vermeil  in  the  face,  she  began  to  speak  as  best  she  might 
on  this  wise  with  trembling  voice  and  broken  speech, 
hindered  by  frequent  sighs  and  sobs  and  falling  tears, 
saying,  "  I  know  not,  sweet  my  lord,  if  you  have  ever 
thought  upon  the  little  commendable  life  which  the  marquess 
your  father  leadeth  and  the  fashions  he  useth,  the  which  in 
truth  are  such  as  will  still  cause  me  perpetual  miscontent 
and  mortification.  Since  he  became  a  widower,  by  the 
death  of  your  lady  mother  of  blessed  memory,  he  hath 
given  himself  on  such  wise  to  the  love  of  women  that 
there  is  no  comer  in  Ferrara  or  the  adjacent  country 
where  he  hath  not  some  bastard.  It  was  deemed  of  all 
that,  after  he  married  me,  he  would  change  his  fashions ; 
but  he  hath  nowise  swerved  from  his  perverse  courses  for 
that  I  am  become  his  wife  ;  nay,  still,  as  before  he  did, 
he  desireth  as  many  women  as  he  seeth.  And  methinketh 
he  will,  to  my  judgment,  leave  life  or  ever  he  leave  to  take 
his  pleasure  with  this  woman  and  that,  so  but  he  find  them 
to  his  hand  ;  and  he  being  lord  and  master,  who  shall 
say  him  nay  ?  But  what  seemeth  to  me  worse  than  all  is  that 
he  maketh  more  account  of  these  his  harlots  and  sorry  trulls 
and  of  the  sons  he  hath  of  them  than  of  myself  or  of  you, 
who  were  born  of  so  virtuous  and  noble  a  lady  ;  and  had 
you  taken  thought  thereto,  you  might  lightly  have  perceived 
it.  I  heard,  what  while  I  was  yet  in  my  lord  father's 
house,  a  secretary  of  ours,  who  much  delighted  to  read 
chronicles,  say  that  one  of  our  ancestors,  Signer  Fresco, 
despited  against  Azzo  II.,  his  father,  slew  him,  for  that  Azzo 
had  brought  him  home  a  stepmother,  who  was  withal  the 
daughter  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples.  I  would  not 
have     you    imbrue    your     hands    in    your    father's    blood. 
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becoming  his  murderer ;  but  I  would  have  you  open  your 
eyes  and  look  diligently  lest  you  abide  some  day  befooled 
and  scorned  and  with  a  broken  reed  in  your  hand.  Have 
you  not  heard  how  your  father  (the  marquisate  of  P'errara 
not  falling  to  him,  for  that  he  was  not  begotten  in  lawful 
marriage,  and  pertaining  of  right  to  the  Lord  Azzo  IV.), 
by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  ousted  the  said  Azzo  from  the 
seigniory  and  procured  him,  by  means  of  the  Venetians, 
to  be  banished  to  the  Island  of  Candia,  where  the  poor 
prince  died  miserably  ?  Beware  lest  the  Hke  calamity  happen 
to  yourself  and  lest  of  so  many  bastards  as  we  have  here 
one  give  you,  as  it  is  used  to  say,  a  beard  of  tow  and 
send  you  a-hawking.  I  for  my  part,  should  aught  befall 
your  father,  would  venture  both  my  good  and  my  life  for 
you,  so  the  seigniory  may  abide  in  your  hands,  as  of  right. 
And  although  it  is  commonly  said  that  stepmothers  love 
not  their  stepsons,  nevertheless  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
I  love  you  more  than  myself.  Would  God,  indeed,  there 
had  betided  me  that  which  I  once  hoped  !  For  that,  when 
first  my  lord  father  bespoke  me  of  marrying  me  in  Ferrara, 
he  told  me  I  was  to  marry  with  yourself,  and  not  with 
your  father ;  nor  know  I  how  the  thing  came  after  to  be 
changed,  may  God  forgive  him  who  was  the  cause  of 
such  an  exchange !  You,  my  lord,  and  I  are  of  fitting 
age  to  be  conjoined  together;  wherefore  we  had  sorted 
far  better  together  than  do  I  with  the  marquess,  and  my 
life  would  have  been  happier  and  more  contented,  having 
you  to  husband  and  lord,  than  it  now  is,  inasmuch  as  I 
loved  you  before  the  marquess,  it  having  been  given  me  to 
expect  that  I  was  to  become  yours  and  you  mine.  And 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  still  tenderly  loved  you 
and  love  you  more  than  mine  own  soul,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  me  ever  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  another  than  yourself, 
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so  firmly  have  you  taken  hold  upon  the  roots  of  my  heart  ; 
wherefore,  sweetest  my  lord  and  light  of  mine  eyes,"  and 
so  saying,  for  that  they  were  alone  in  the  chamber,  she 
cast  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  amorously 
on  the  mouth  twice- or  thrice,  "  have  comjmssion  on  yourself 
and  on  me.  Nay,  for  God's  sake,  my  lord,  take  pity 
on  me  and  be  mine,  even  as  I  am  and  shall  eternally  be 
yours ;  for  that,  so  doing,  you  will  indubitably  become 
lord  of  the  realm  and  me,  from  most  unfortunate  that  I 
am,  you  will  make  the  happiest  and  most  contented  woman 
in  the  world." 

Count  Ugo,  who  was  e'en  awaiting  to  what  end  the 
marchioness's  rambling  discourse  should  tend,  at  these  her 
last  words  and  at  the  sweet  amorous  kisses  received  from 
her,  was  so  sore  beside  himself  that  he  could  neither  answer 
nor  take  his  departure  and  abode  on  such  wise  that  whoso 
saw  him  thus  astonied  and  stupefied  had  likened  him  rather 
to  a  marble  statue  than  to  a  live  man.  The  marchioness 
was  very  fair  and  lovesome  and  so  frank,  forward  and 
wanton,  with  two  eyes  in  her  head  which  sparkled  amorously, 
that,  had  Phredra  been  thus  fair  and  charming,  I  doubt  not 
but  she  would  have  rendered  her  beloved  Hippolytus  com- 
pliant with  her  desires.  She,  seeing  that  her  beloved  Ugo 
was  not  angered,  nay,  that  he  arose  not,  but  abode 
motionless  and  said  no  word,  resolved  to  keep  the  iron  well 
beaten,  while  it  was  hot,  and  leave  him  no  time  to  take 
courage  to  answer  her  or  to  consider  how  great  was  the 
wickedness  which  was  in  hatching  and  how  enormous  and 
infamous  the  injury  he  did  his  father  nor  to  what  a  risk  and 
peril  he  exposed  himself;  wherefore,  having  commodity 
thereof,  she  once  more  encircled  his  neck  with  her  arms  and 
kissing  him  most  wantonly,  lavished  on  him  a  thousand 
unchaste  caresses  and  blandishments   and   bespeaking  him 
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with  the  softest  of  words,  so  ensnared  and  blinded  the 
wretched  youth  that,  feeling  gear  wax  in  the  house  and 
having  already  altogether  surrendered  the  bridle  of  his 
reason  unto  carnal  appetite,  he  fell  to  kissing  and  biting 
her  amorously  and  putting  his  hand  into  her  snowy  bosom, 
handled  her  fair,  round  and  firm  breasts  on  wanton  wise. 
But  why  go  I  recounting  every  particular  of  that  which  befell 
them  ?  They  would  fain  then  and  there  have  given  effect  to 
their  desires,  but,  feeling  themselves  unsafe  there,  they 
agreed  to  seek  a  convenient  place  for  their  pleasures  and 
concluded  that  they  might  not  without  most  manifest  peril 
e^'^jy  each  other,  except  the  marchioness  confided  in  one  of 
her  women.  Accordingly,  having  considered  the  character 
of  her  women,  she  made  choice  of  one  who  seemed  to  her 
apter  than  the  others  for  her  purpose,  and  taking  her 
opportunity,  discovered  to  her  her  desire  and  knew  so  well 
to  persuade  her  that  the  other  promised  to  do  all  that  she 
should  command  her. 

Count  Ugo,  on  his  side,  departing  the  chaml)er,  abode  so 
drunken  with  love  of  his  stepmother  that  he  could  think 
of  no  otherwhat  than  her  beauties,  and  if  she  longed  to 
foregather  with  him,  he  desired  it  no  less  than  she.  Accord- 
ingly, no  great  while  after,  they  found  means  to  be  together 
with  the  aid  of  the  trusty  chamber-woman  and  enjoyed  the 
ultimate  delights  of  love,  to  the  infinite  pleasure  of  both 
parties ;  and  although  the  courtiers  saw  some  familiarity 
between  them,  nevertheless  there  was  none  thought  any  evil 
thereof.  This  their  amorous  commerce  continued  more  than 
two  years,  without  any  suspecting  it ;  but  at  the  last  it  befell 
that  their  confidant  the  chamber-woman  took  to  her  bed, 
sick,  and  died ;  whereafter,  the  lovers  using  over-little  dis- 
cretion, one  of  Count  Ugo's  chamberlains  became  aware 
thereof,  I  know  not  how,  and  the  better  to  certify  himself  of 
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the  matter,  kept  a  watch  upon  all  that  his  master  did  ;  nay, 
he  found  means,  on  what  wise  I  know  not,  to  be  in  the  loft 
above  the  chamber  wherein  the  lovers  disported  themselves. 
There,  whenas  he  knew  himself  unperceived,  he  made  a 
little  hole  in  the  ceiling,  whereby  he  once  or  twice  watched 
the  ill-starred  lovers  take  amorous  pleasance  together,  and 
seeing  such  an  abominable  wickedness,  took  an  opportunity 
of  procuring  the  Marquess  Niccolo  to  be  on  like  wise  a 
witness  of  the  whole. 

The  marquess  was  beyond  measure  chagrined  and  woeful 
at  such  an  outrage  and  changing  the  love  which  he  bore  his 
wife  and  son  to  cruel  hatred,  resolved  to  wreak  a  bloody 
vengeance  on  the  one  and  the  other.  Now  it  was  the 
month  of  May  and  about  the  hour  of  none'  when  he  saw 
the  lovers  at  dalliance  together ;  wherefore,  towards  twenty 
of  the  clock,^  what  while  the  hapless  Count  Ugo  played  at 
ball  on  the  piazza,  the  marquess  called  the  captain  of  the 
guard  and  his  mercenaries  and  bade  all  arm  themselves  ; 
then,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  chief  men  of  Ferrara, 
who  were  in  the  palace  with  the  marquess,  he,  to  the 
extreme  wonderment  of  all  who  heard  him,  bade  the 
captain  then  and  there  go  take  Count  Ugo  and  clap  him  in 
irons  in  the  tower  of  the  castle  looking  towards  the  Porta 
del  Leone,  where  there  abide  at  this  present  imprisoned 
Don  Ferrando  and  Don  Giulio,  brothers  of  the  Duke. 
Moreover,  he  bade  the  castellan  take  the  marchioness  and 
lay  her  in  the  other  tower  and  presently  related  to  the 
bystanders  the  reason  of  these  commandments.  The  un- 
happy Ugo  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  playing  at  ball, 
and  for  that  it  was  a  holiday,  when  the  common  folk  are 

1  i.e.  three  o'clock  p.m. 

-  i.e.  four  p.m.  counting  from  nightfall  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
would  be  about  8p.m.  in  May. 
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at  leisure,  all  Ferrara  was  there  to  see  him  play.  The 
captain  came  with  his  sergeants  and  ignominiously  laid 
hands  on  the  young  count,  overagainst  the  horologe,  and 
to  the  universal  grief  of  all  who  were  present  at  that  cruel 
spectacle,  carried  him  bound  to  prison.  The  castellan  on 
like  wise  imprisoned  the  marchioness  and  the  stern  father 
that  same  night  despatched  two  friars  of  the  Convent  degli 
Angeli  to  Count  Ugo,  bidding  him  prepare  for  death. 

He,  understanding  the  reason  of  so  unlooked-for  an 
announcement  and  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  him, 
bitterly  bewept  his  default  and  resigning  him  with  the 
utmost  contrition  to  suffer  the  deserved  death,  spent  the 
whole  night  in  pious  discourse  and  detestation  of  his  sin, 
sending  to  crave  pardon  of  his  father  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  him.  The  marchioness,  finding  herself  imprisoned  and 
knowing  Count  Ugo  to  be  also  a  prisoner,^  besought  sore  to 
have  speech  of  her  husband,  but  might  nowise  obtain  that 
favour.  Then  she  sent  to  him,  saying  that  she  alone  was 
guilty  and  that  it  was  she  who  had  beguiled  Count  Ugo, 
wherefore  she  alone  was  worthy  to  be  punished  for  the 
wickedness  committed.  Hearing  after  that  they  were  both 
to  be  beheaded,  she  fell  into  such  a  fury  that  it  was  nowise 
possible  to  quiet  her,  clearly  showing  that  she  recked  little 
or  nothing  of  her  own  death,  but  that  she  could  not  have 
patience  with  that  of  the  Count.  She  did  nothing  day  and 
night  but  call  her  lord  Ugo,  so  that,  for  three  whole  days 
she  abode  in  prison,  she  stinted  not  to  name  the  Count. 
The  marquess  had  sent  (;wo  friars  to  comfort  her  and 
exhort  her  to  suffer  death  with  patience ;  but  they  wearied 

I  Catiivo  generally  means  (i)  weakly  or  (2)  base,  good  for  nothing; 
but  the  word  here  appears  to  be  used  in  its  rarer  sense  of  captive 
or  prisoner. 
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themselves  in  vain.  The  contrite  youth,  on  the  other  hand, 
passed  the  whole  time  in  the  company  of  the  two  friars, 
still  better  and  better  preparing  him  for  coming  death  and 
discoursing  of  godly  matters. 

The  third  day  past,  one  of  the  friars  said  mass  to  him 
betimes  in  the  morning  and  the  youth,  craving  pardon  with 
many  tears  of  God  and  of  the  world  for  his  sins,  devoutly 
received  the  most  holy  body  of  our  Saviour  ;  then,  that 
evening,  about  the  darkening  of  the  night,  his  head  was,  by 
his  father's  commandment,  stricken  off  by  the  headsman  in 
that  same  tower.  The  marchioness  was  at  the  same  hour 
beheaded  in  the  other  tower,  albeit  she  showed  no  contrition 
for  the  wickedness  committed;  for  that  she  would  nowise 
confess  herself,  nay,  she  did  no  otherwhat  than  entreat  that 
they  would  suffer  her  once  more  see  her  lord  Ugo ;  and  so, 
with  his  dear  beloved  name  on  her  lips,  the  wretched  and 
misfortunate  lady  was  decapitated.  On  the  morrow  the 
marquess  let  expose  the  two  bodies,  well  washen  and 
sumptuously  clad,  amiddleward  the  palace  courtyard,  where 
it  was  permitted  unto  whoso  would  to  view  them,  till  the 
evening,  when  he  caused  bear  them,  with  funereal  pomp,  to 
San  Francesco  and  there  lay  them  in  one  same  sepulchre. 
Then,  seeing  himself  without  a  wife  and  without  legitimate 
children,  he  married  a  third  time  and  took  to  wife  the  lady 
Ricciarda,  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of  Saluzzo,  of  whom 
there  were  born  unto  him  Duke  Hercules,  father  of  Duke 
Alfonso,  and  Signer  Sigismondo  da  Este,  my  father.  I  know 
there  be  some  who  hold  the  ill-fortuned  Count  to  have  been 
no  son  of  the  marquess's  first  wife  and  opine  that  he  was  the 
eldest  born  of  his  bastards  ;  but  these  are  much  mistaken, 
for  that  he  was  legitimate  and  was  Count  of  Rovigo,  as 
I  have  many  times  heard  tell  of  my  lord  father  of  blessed 
memory. 


"BanDello 

to  i^c  most  illustrious  nrCa  nccompIis|)rt3  latig  tlje 
3Latig  fiolantc  BEntiboglia  z  Sfar|a  fHar- 
cfjioness  of  CTarabasgio. 

I  was  lately,  most  illustrious  lady,  lodged  in  the  house 
of  the  magnanimous  Signer  Alessandro  Bentivoglia,  your 
loving  father,  at  Ferrara,  whither  I  had  been  sent  for  the 
difference  befallen  between  the  most  illustrious  Signor 
Aloisio  Gonzaga,  Marquess  of  Castel  Giffredo,  and  the 
illustrious  Signor  Lodovico  Balbiano,  Count  of  Belgiojoso, 
to  the  end  that  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent  Signor 
Don  Alfonso  da  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  might,  having 
seen  the  writings  an  the  one  and  the  other  part,  give  his 
opinion  thereof,  as  he  afterwards  did.  There  being 
presently  come  thither  your  honoured  cousin,  the  most 
illustrious  and  noble  Signora  Costanza  Rangona,  then  a 
widow  and  now  consort  of  the  very  valorous  and  worshipful 
cavalier  Signor  Cesare  Fregoso,  to  visit  the  Counts  Cal- 
cagnini,  her  sons  by  her  first  marriage,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time,  she  was  visited  by  all  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  city,  who  all  paid  her  the  utmost  honour. 
And  she  being  attended  all  day  long  by  a  most  agreeable 
and  worshipful  company,  it  was  discoursed  by  way  of 
diversion  of  many  things,  as  is  the  usance  in  like  companies. 
There  chanced  one  day  to  be  there  a  gentleman  of  Milan, 
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hight  Messer  Filippo  Baldo,  a  very  discreet  and  agreeable 
youth,  who  had  come  thither  in  company  of  sundry  Milanese 
gentlemen,  friends  of  the  said  Signora  Costanza ;  and  it 
being  discoursed  of  the  various  and  innumerable  chances 
which  befall  all  day  long  and  of  the  puissant  and  divine 
might  of  celestial  Venus,  Messer  Filippo,  who  was  a  fine 
speaker,  saying  that,  whilst  it  is  in  a  man  a  laudable  thing 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  lady  of  greater  and  nobler  lineage 
than  himself,  it  is  on  contrary  wise  a  sign  of  great  good 
sense  in  women  not  to  love  a  man  nobler  than  themselves, 
very  aptly  related  a  very  goodly  story  befallen  in  our  own 
days  ;  the  which,  for  that  meseemed  it  was  worthy  to  be 
heard  of  all,  I  that  same  day,  by  way  of  comment  ^  wrote 
down  in  the  rough,^  so  it  might  not  escape  my  memory, 
purposing  (as  I  have  now  done)  to  revise  it  later  and  put 
the  last  touch  thereto.  Now,  there  being  come  to  Ferrara 
a  great  part  of  the  nobility  of  Milan,  to  honour  your 
magnificent  and  sumptuous  nuptials,  whereat,  to  boot,  there 
were  present  all  the  fair  ladies  of  the  city  and  most  of  the 
gentlemen,  this  story  was  related  in  the  presence  of  all  by 
the  said  Messer  Filippo,  who  had  come  with  the  most 
illustrious  Signor  Gian  Paolo  Sforza,  your  worshipful  consort ; 
and  it  pleasing  you  greatly,  you  were  fain,  after  you  had 
commended  it  in  very  honourable  terms,  to  bid  me  make 
you  a  copy  thereof,  which  I  very  willingly  promised  to  do. 
I  should  before  this  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  had  it  not 
behoved  me,  by  commandment  of  the  Lord  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
to  return  with  all  diligence  to  Mantua,  where  Signor  Aloisio 
then  was,  and  since  then  other  occasions,  which  have  come 
upon  me  day  by  day,  have  hindered  me,  so  that   I  have 

1  Or,  in  modern  parlance,  "  memorandum." 
*  Alia grossa. 
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delayed  till  now  to  pay  you  the  de1)t  which  I  owed  you. 
Now,  to  rid  me  of  my  obligation,  having  commodity  to 
satisfy  it,  meseemed  unseemly  to  tarry  longer  to  discharge 
myself;  and  I  address  myself  thereto  the  more  readily  as 
it  still  remembereth  me  that  it  was  the  most  affable  and 
accomplished  lady,  Signora  Ippolita  Sforza,  your  mother 
of  sorrowful  and  honoured  memory,  a  woman  without 
superior  in  any  age,  who  incited  me  to  write  the  book  of 
my  novels  and  urged  me  thereunto  with  innumerable 
arguments.  Wherefore  I  judge  it  behoving  that  to  you, 
as  heiress  of  her  beauty,  of  her  worth,  of  her  urbanity,  of 
her  hospitality  and  of  so  many  other  her  qualities,  should 
this  novel  be  rightfully  given.  And  albeit  the  gift  is  small, 
it  will  make  itself  worthy  of  you,  so  but  you  will  graciously 
deign  to  accept  it,  the  which  I  am  certain  you,  of  your 
favour,  will  do.  May  our  Lord  God  prosper  all  your 
thoughts  ;  and  so,  kissing  your  hands,  I  humbly  commend 
me  to  your  good  graces.     Fare  you  well. 


E\)t  ^icj!jt--anti'-Ef)irtiet]^  ^torg. 

MESSER  FILIPPO  BALDO  RECOUNTETH  HOW 
ANNE,  QUEEN  OF  HUNGARY,  BEING  LOVED 
BY  A  MAN  OF  MEAN  LINEAGE,  MAGNIFI- 
CENTLY REQUITETH  HIM  ;  WITH  MANY 
GOODLY  INCIDENTS. 

Since,  lovesome  ladies,  and  you,  polite  gentlemen,  you 
have  of  your  exceeding  kindness  urgently  prayed  me  to 
entertain  this  so  goodly  and  worshipful  company  with  some 
story  and  therewith  to  divert  them  against  the  season  come 
when  you,  fair  dames,  taking  coach,  go  about  the  city 
a-pleasuring  and  we  attend  you,  and  albeit  I  confess  myself 
insufficient  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  nevertheless, 
meseeming  a  lesser  evil  to  obey  you  as  best  I  may  in  that 
which  you  require  of  me  than,  by  not  doing  it,  to  appear 
froward  and  little  compliant  unto  your  courteous  wishes,  I 
purpose  to  tell  you  a  novel  or  rather  an  extraordinary 
adventure,  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  many 
here  are  intimately  acquainted,  wherefrom  you  may  all,  in 
divers  ways,  derive  some  profit.  I  told  you  awhile  agone, 
approving  my  speech  to  you  with  certain  valid  and  just 
arguments,  that,  if  in  a  man  it  is  a  sign  of  great  sense  to  pay 
his  court  to  some  lady  of  nobler  blood  than  his  own,  it  will 
on  the  contrary  be  still  rightfully  accounted  a  sage  precaution 
in  women  to  eschew  loving  men  of  greater  degree  than 
themselves ;  wherefore  I  must  tell  you  that  no  great  while 
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agone  Queen  Anne,  sister  of  Lutlovick,  sometime  King  of 
Hungary,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  (who 
is  nowadays  styled  King  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians,) 
retired,  together  with  Madam  Mary,  daughter  of  I'hilip, 
King  of  Spain,  and  whilom  wife  of  the  said  Ludovick,  to 
Innsbriick,  a  town  very  famous  among  the  Germans,  where 
the  court  was  oftentimes  seen  to  make  a  long  sojourn.  The 
two  queens  were  lodged  in  the  palace  of  King  Maximilian, 
emperor  elect,  the  which  is  so  near  to  the  cathedral  church 
that,  without  being  seen  of  the  people,  they  might  at  their 
ease,  by  means  of  a  covered  gallery,  which  conjoineth  the 
palace  with  the  church,  go  hear  mass  and  other  divine 
offices  which  are  wont  to  be  celebrated  there.  Accordingly, 
the  two  queens  went  thither  well-nigh  every  day  with  their 
ladies  and  sundry  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  ;  more 
by  token  that  there  had  been  erected  therewithin  a  dais, 
magnificently  garnished  and  somewhat  raised  above  the  rest 
of  the  church,  in  which  the  whole  company  found  ample 
place. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Messer  Filippo  di  Nicuoli  of 
Cremona,  having  lately  departed  Lombardy,  by  reason  of 
the  recovery  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  by  the  French,  repaired 
to  Innsbruck  and  engaged  for  secretary  with  Signor  Andrea 
Borgo,  for  that  he  was  a  very  erudite  youth  and  a  most 
goodly  writer  and  a  man  of  engaging  and  agreeable  manners. 
There,  frequenting  the  said  church  daily  and  seeing  Queen 
Anne  fair  over  all  the  other  ladies  of  Germany  and  adorned 
with  pleasing  and  majestic  manners, — unaware  of  the  amorous 
poison  which  he  drank  in,  Ijeholding  her,  at  his  eyes,  but 
thinking  to  satisfy  his  wishes  by  viewing  her  and  considering 
her  intently, — he  entangled  himself  beyond  all  behoof  in  the 
amorous  birdlime,  waxing  most  ardently  enamoured  of  her  ; 
nay,  he  became  so  sore  inflamed  that  he  found  himself  in 
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another's  power  ere  he  was  ware  of  the  loss  of  his  heart  and 
his  lilierty.  And  albeit  he  had  regard  to  the  lofty  and 
excelling  station  of  so  great  a  lady  and  to  the  lowly  degree 
wherein  himself  was  born  and  considered  his  present  con- 
dition, nev-ertheless  he  could  not  avail  so  to  do  but  that  his 
breast  lay  altogether  open  to  love's  parlous  flames  ;  nay,  he 
received  them  therein  on  such  wise  and  suffered  them  to  take 
such  deep  root  there  and  so  to  stablish  themselves  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  means  of  uprooting  them  thence. 

Messer  Filippo,  then,  being  entangled,  on  such  wise 
•as  you  have  heard,  in  the  toils  of  love  and  judging  every 
effort  he  might  make  to  free  himself  to  be  thrown  away, 
resolved  still  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all"  solicitude 
and  diligence  to  ensue  that  so  high  and  honourable  emprise, 
betide  thereof  what  might ;  and  so  in  effect  he  proceeded 
to  do.  Wherefore,  whenassoever  the  two  queens  attended 
divine  service,  he  also  went  thither  and  making  them  due 
obeisance,  posted  himself  overagainst  them  and  there  abode, 
feeding  his  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  his  queen  and  waxing 
daily  more  enkindled,  till  such  time  as  they  departed  the 
church  ;  and  if  whiles,  by  reason  of  some  chance  which 
hindered  them,  they  came  not  to  the  church,  Messer  Filippo 
stinted  not  therefor  to  go,  according  as  the  commodity 
served  him,  at  the  least  to  visit  the  place  where  he  was 
used  to  see  his  lady.  There  the  enamoured  youth,  musing 
upon  his  loves,  revolved  in  himself  a  thousand  thoughts, 
now  arming  himself  with  hope  and  now  falling  into  despair  ; 
and  albeit  he  knew  the  ladder  to  lack  of  steps  to  climb 
so  high,  natheless,  he  might  nowise  desist  from  his  audacious 
purpose  ;  nay,  himseemed,  the  harder  and  more  perilous 
the  emprise,  the  more  desire  waxed  in  him  to  ensue  it  and 
to  expose  himself  to  every  risk.  Again,  if  bytimes  the 
queens  went  walking  for   their   pleasure   about  the  streets 
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and  gardens  of  the  city,  he  still  attended  them  in  company 
with  other  courtiers,  himseeming  he  never  had  a  moment's 
ease  save  what  little  while  he  saw  the  said  Queen  Anne  or 
was  near  her. 

Now  in  those  days  there  were  many  of  our  banished 
gentlemen  of  Lombardy  in  Innsbriick,  who  for  the  most 
part  followed  Signor  Francesco  Sforza  the  Second,  by 
whose  means  they  hoped,  on  his  recovery  of  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  to  be  restored  to  their  native  places.  There 
was  also  the  said  Signor  Francesco's  chamberlain,  Messer 
(jirolamo  Borgo  of  Verona,  a  very  gallant  and  well-bred 
youth,  with  whom  Messer  Filippo  kept  a  strait  familiarity  ; 
and  since  it  rarely  happencth  that  a  fervent  love  can  keep 
itself  so  concealed  and  covert  but  that  it  give  some  sign 
of  itself  and  in  some  manner  discover  itself,  the  Veronese 
lightly  became  aware  of  Messer  Filippo's  passion.  I,  also, 
being  constantly  at  court  and  oftentimes  in  company  with 
Borgo  and  Filippo,  perceived  the  latter's  love  but  too  well  ; 
not,  indeed,  that  Borgo  and  myself  hit  upon  the  truth 
or  that  we  divined  of  what  a  lady  he  had  fallen  enamoured  ; 
but,  seeing  him  more  than  of  wont  abstracted  and  very 
sighful  and  noting  that  he  stole  away  from  company  as 
most  he  might  and  went  all  alone,  pondering  his  cruel 
fate,  and  that  thereby  he  was  grown  lean  and  melancholy, 
having  lost  sleep  and  appetite,  who  could  deem  otherwhat 
of  his  case  than  that  the  snakes  of  love-liking  fretted  his 
heart  sore  and  pierced  him  to  the  quick  with  cruel  stings  .'* 

One  day,  being  all  three  together  and  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another,  we  fell  by  chance  to  talking  of  love,  and 
presently  Borgo  and  I,  telling  Messer  Filippo  we  held  it  for 
certain  that  he  was  passing  sore  enamoured,  having  regard  to 
the  strange  life  he  led,  instantly  besought  him  to  discover 
that  his  love  to  us,  as  to  his  most  faithful  comrades  and  dear 
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friends,  for  he  might  be  assured  that  there  was  none  in  whom 
it  more  behoved  him  confide  than  in  us.  We  promised  him, 
to  hoot,  our  aid  and  countenance,  if  any  endeavour  of  ours 
might  profit  him  in  this.  Whereupon,  heaving  sundry  heavy 
sighs,  he  bespoke  us  thus,  saying,  well-nigh  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "  Dear  my  brethren,  Ijeing  assured  that  you  of  your 
favour  will  keep  my  counsel,  as  the  case  requireth,  of  that 
which  you  shall  presently  hear  from  me,  I  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  nor  will  deny  that  I  love  most  ardently  and  out  of 
all  measure,  for  that  denial  would  be  useless  and  out  of 
place,  whereas  whoso  is  not  blind  may  clearly  see  how  it  is 
with  me  ;  and  though  my  words  should  persist  in  saying  no, 
my  countenance  and  the  new  and  strange  fashion  of  life, 
which  I  have  led  this  some  time  past,  betoken,  in  mine  own 
despite,  that  I  am  no  more  that  which  I  used  to  be ; 
nay,  to  such  a  pass  am  I  come  that,  except  I  shortly  compass 
otherwhat  than  that  which  I  have  gotten  hitherto,  I  hope 
that  she,'  who  putteth  a  term  to  all  who  are  born  here 
below,  will  on  like  wise  end  this  my  most  woeful  life,  if  life 
it  may  be  called  in  me  and  not  rather  a  living  death.  I  had 
thought  and  was  altogether  resolved  never  to  discover  the 
cause  of  my  most  cruel  torment  to  any  one  alive,  (estopped 
as  I  am  from  manifesting  it  unto  her  whom  alone  I  love,) 
but  to  love  and  die  in  silence  ;  nevertheless,  to  you,  from 
whom  it  behoveth  me  not  to  hide  aught,  I  will  open  the 
secret  of  my  heart,  not  because  by  so  doing  I  think  to  find 
aught  of  comfort  or  solace  for  my  sufferings,  or  that  I  hope, 
by  recounting  them,  to  abate  them,  for  they  still  wax  sensibly 
greater  ;  nay,  but  I  will  tell  them,  to  the  end  that  you, 
knowing  the  cause  of  my  death,  may,  when  I  am  dead  and 
not  before,  repeat  it,  so,  should  it  ever  chance  to  be  reported 

^  i.e.  death,  wliich  is  feminine  in  Italian. 
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to  her  ears  whom  I  love  beyond  all  belief,  she  may  know 
that  I  loved  her  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  love  ;  whereof 
if  cognizance  may  be  had  whereas  my  spirit  will  be  after 
death,  it  cannot  but  receive  infinite  contentment  therefrom. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  whenas  first  the  divine  beauty 
and  supreme  worth  of  Queen  Anne  appeared  to  mine  eyes 
and  I  considered  her  singularly  gracious  and  excellent 
fashions  and  her  other  innumerable  charms  more  than  be- 
hoved me,  I  became  so  beyond  measure  enamoured  of  her 
that  it  hath  never  since  been  in  my  power, — I  will  not  say 
to  quench  so  fervent  a  love, — but  even  in  the  least  particular 
to  cool  it.  I  have  done  my  utmost  endeavour  to  mortify 
this  my  unbridled  desire,  but  all  in  vain ;  my  powers  have 
been  too  weak  to  cope  with  so  potent  an  adversary.  Nor 
must  you  think  that  I  know  not  my  condition,  as  compared 
with  the  loftiness  of  her  majesty  or  that  I  feel  not  this  my 
love — not  to  say  my  madness — to  be  out  of  all  seemliness ; 
for  I  am  but  too  well  aware  that  so  high  and  noble  a  love 
beseemeth  not  unto  my  lowliness.  Nay,  I  have  not  forgotten 
myself,  comrades  mine,  but  am  fully  cognizant  of  my  con- 
dition and  of  that  of  my  lady  the  queen.  When  first  I  felt 
myself  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  love,  I  knew  her  to  be  a 
queen  of  the  chiefest  queens  of  Christendom  and  myself 
a  poor  youth,  outlawed  from  my  home,  and  that  it  ill 
beseemed  me  lift  my  thoughts  unto  so  noble  and  exalted 
a  place.  But  who  can  bridle  or  give  laws  to  love  ?  Who 
is  it  falleth  in  love,  according  to  due  election?'  Certes, 
methinketh,  no  one  ;  for  that  Love  most  times  looseth  his 
bolt  as  most  pleaseth  him  nor  hath  regard  unto  degree 
or   condition    of    persons.     Have   not    men  of   the   utmost 


1  i.e.  "  Who  is  it  maketh  choice  of  an  object  ol  love,  in  accordance 
with  reason  :■ " 
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eminence,  dukes,  kings  and  emperors,  been  seen  aforetime 
to  be  inflamed  with  love  of  women  of  the  meanest  and 
humblest  lineage  ?  Hath  it  not  been  heard,  to  boot,  of 
most  fair  and  illustrious  ladies,  who,  making  light  of  their 
high  estate,  abandoning  their  husbands  and  recking  not  of 
their  children's  love,  have  most  ardently  loved  men  of  mean 
degree  and  of  the  basest  sort  ?  Nay,  all  histories  are  full 
of  this  and  the  memories  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
(ay,  and  our  own  also,  did  it  behove,)  might  bear  witness 
thereof.  I  tell  you  this,  that  it  may  not  appear  to  you  an 
extraordinary  thing,  if  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  over- 
mastered of  my  thoughts ;  for  that  not  overweening  arro- 
gance or  ignorance  of  myself  and  of  her  whom  I  worship 
hath  brought  me  unto  this,  but  love,  which  can  far  more 
than  we  and  which  oftentimes  legitimateth  that  which 
pleaseth  and  is  not  lawful  and  imprisoning  reason,  maketh 
inclination  lord  and  master,  whose  might  is  far  greater  than 
the  laws  of  nature.^  And  albeit  I  have  never  looked  for 
a  happy  issue  of  this  my  magnificent  love  and  hope  it  less 
from  day  to  day,  I  cannot  withal  turn  my  mind  elsewhither 
and  I  swear  to  you,  by  that  loyal  and  most  fervent  love 
which  I  bear  the  queen,  that  I  have  striven  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  to  do  myself  free  from  this  ill-omened  emprise 
and  to  stablish  my  thoughts  in  another  stead  ;  but  all  my 
endeavour  hath  been  vain  and  ever)'  resolve  which  I  have 
made  thereanent  hath  proved  fruitless.  I  neither  can  nor 
may  do  otherwise  and  God  knoweth,.  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
eternal  damnation,  I  had  long  since  with  mine  own  hand 
put  an  end  to  this  my  appetite.  Since,  then,  I  have  let 
myself  be  carried  away  to  this  pass  and    since  God   hath 


1  Sic  [le  Icggi dclla  uatiiraS ;  but  the  context  seems  to  require  some 
such  expression  as  "  the  laws  of  society." 
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suffered  me  to  Ije  beyond  measure  enamoured  of  so  exalted, 
so  noble,  so  generous  and  so  fair  a  lady,  I  am  resolved, 
wretch  that  I  am,  to  content  myself  with  the  sole  sight  of 
those  her  fair  eyes  and  serving,  loving  and  honouring  her, 
what  while  I  abide  on  life,  (the  which,  to  my  thinking,  will 
certes  be  no  great  while,)  to  feed  all  my  hopes  with  the 
radiant  splendour  alone  of  those  lovesome  and  divine  lights  ; 
for  I  am  not  so  beside  myself  but  I  manifestly  recognize  that 
I  may  not  hope  for  other  recompense  of  so  exalted  a  love 
and  know  that  such  a  hope  were  extreme  folly." 

With  these  his  words  there  fell  many  tears  from  the  poor 
lover's  eyes  and  hindered  therewith  and  with  many  sobs 
and  overcome  with  a  certain  I  know  not  what,  he  could 
say  no  more  ;  and  indeed  whoso  looked  him  in  the  face 
had  judged  his  heart  to  be  transpierced  with  poignant 
and  anguishful  sufferance.  Now  we  had  been  mighty 
attent  upon  that  which  he  told  us  and  were  infinitely 
wondered,  as  the  case  required,  at  such  a  chance  ;  and 
it  seeming  to  us  we  were  a-dream,  we  looked  each  other 
a  good  while  in  the  face,  without  saying  a  word.  Then, 
recovering  our  breath,  which  had  failed  us  for  extreme 
wonderment,  Messer  Girolamo  and  I  endeavoured  with 
most  evident  arguments  to  persuade  him  to  recall  his  mind 
from  that  his  fond  conceit  and  turn  his  thoughts  else- 
whither, showing  him  the  impossibility  of  the  emprise  and 
the  exceeding  peril  which  might  ensue  thereof;  but  we 
preached  to  deaf  ears,  for  that  he  would  not  and  said  he 
could  not  withdraw  from  that  his  love,  betide  thereof  what 
might.  Nay,  not  only  did  we  then  chide  and  rebuke 
him  with  sharp  reproofs  of  such  an  overweening,  but 
many  another  time,  whenas  we  found  ourselves  alone 
with  him,  we  made  a  great  outcry  to  him  thereof,  to  bring 
him  to  recognize  his  manifest  error  ;    but  it  was  all  labour 
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thrown  away,  so  that  Borgo  and  I  concluded  to  bespeak 
him  no  more  of  the  matter,  but  to  wait  and  see  what  should 
ensue  thereof. 

Messer  Filippo,  then,  persisting  in  his  untoward  purpose 
and  constantly  presenting  himself  at  the  church,  whenas 
he  knew  the  queens  to  be  there,  it  befell  that  they  became 
aware  of  his  passion ;  for  that,  both  having  sundry  whiles 
noted  the  life  he  led,  his  gestures  and  his  frequentation 
of  the  place  and  seeing  that  he  still  stationed  himself 
right  overagainst  them  and  never  took  his  eyes  from  off 
them,  they  concluded  him  to  be  certainly  enamoured  of 
one  of  themselves  or  at  the  least  of  some  damsel  of  their 
train  ;  whereof  the  two  royal  ladies  held  discourse  together, 
but  withal  never  chanced  upon  the  truth.  Algates,  there 
arose  in  their  hearts  a  desire  to  be  resolved  of  the  mr.tter 
and  they  waited  for  some  occasion  to  betide  in  the  course 
of  daily  life,  which  should  clear  them  of  this  their  doubt. 
Meanwhile  Messer  Filippo,  seeking  with  the  light  of  his 
lady's  fair  eyes  to  allay  the  fire  which  miserably  consumed 
his  bones  and  marrow,  whereas  he  sought  some  remedy 
or  assuagement  of  his  sufferings,  found  them  wax  hourly 
greater.  And  certes  all  those  who  love  passionately  come 
to  this  pass,  that  they  would  fain  do  no  otherwhat  than 
see  the  ladies  whom  they  love,  perceiving  not  that,  the 
more  they  look  upon  the  beloved  charms,  the  more  there 
waxeth  the  desire  of  viewing  them  and  with  the  desire 
the  pain.  Messer  Filippo,  then,  left  no  opportunity  un- 
taken  of  contemplating  the  queen,  whether  in  church  or 
at  court  or  whenas  she  went  a-pleasuring  about  the  city. 

Things  being  at  this  pass  and  the  two  queens  seeking  to 
spy  out  otherwhat  of  Messer  Filippo 's  loves,  chance  afforded 
them  the  desired  occasion  and  that  on  such  wise  as  you  shall 
hear.     It  was  the  season  when  the  roses  and  other  flowers 
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began  to  lend  an  odorous  adornment  to  the  fields  and 
gardens  and  for  that,  whenas  first  they  are  seen  to  blossom, 
they  are  holden  of  more  price  than  when  there  is  greater 
abundance  of  them,  it  is  the  usance  well-nigh  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  courts,  to  present  the  first  culled  roses  to 
the  princesses  and  chief  ladies  of  the  household.  Accord- 
ingly, Queen  Anne  one  day  had  certain  flowers  in  hand 
and  went,  together  with  Queen  Mary  and  other  dames  and 
damsels,  a-pleasuring  in  a  very  goodly  garden  of  theirs, 
at  the  hour  when  the  sun,  fleeing  towards  the  Occident, 
beginneth  to  hide  itself  behind  the  western  hills  ;  and  there 
also,  amongst  others  of  the  court,  was  Messer  Filippo. 
Queen  Anne,  when  she  saw  him,  bethought  herself  to  essay 
an  she  might  certify  herself  of  what  lady  he  was  enamoured, 
and  accordingly,  going  strolling  about  the  garden,  jesting 
pleasantly  now  with  these  and  now  with  those  and  rallying 
one  and  another  with  merry  and  witty  sallies,  as  is  the 
usance  of  such  ladies,  she  encountered  Messer  Filippo,  who, 
all)eit  he  was  then  in  discourse  with  certain  gentlemen  of 
Italian  extraction,  nevertheless  had  his  mind  and  eyes  turned 
to  the  queen,  for  that,  whenassoever  he  saw  her,  he  kept  his 
eyes  so  straitly  fixed  upon  her  countenance  that  whoso  had 
taken  heed  thereto  had  lightly  perceived  that  her  face  was 
the  true  harbourage  of  all  his  thoughts.  He,  seeing  her 
draw  near  him,  did  her  reverence  with  an  apt  and  graceful 
obeisance  and  bending  his  eyes  upon  her,  seemed  piteously 
to  cry  her  mercy.  And  certes  whoso  loveth  in  secret  and 
with  a  whole  heart  speaketh,  in  his  lady's  presence,  more 
with  his  eyes  than  with  his  tongue.  The  queen,  then, 
coming  up  to  him,  with  grave  and  modest  grace  bespoke  him 
affably  thus,  saying,  "  Young  Lombard,  if  these  flowers 
which  we  have  in  hand  were  given  you,  so  you  might  freely 
do  therewith  that  which  most  liketh  you,  or  you  were  bidden 
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make  courteous  gift  thereof  unto  her  among  us  ladies,  here 
or  otherwhere,  who  most  pleaseth  you,  I  prithee  tell  us,  of 
your  favour,  to  whom  you  would  give  them  or  what  you 
would  do  with  them  ;  nay,  speak  your  mind,  we  pray  you, 
freely  and  without  hesitation,  for  that  therein  you  will  do 
that  which  will  much  please  us;  and  thereunto  we  conjure 
you  by  such  love  as  you  bear  the  lady  whom  you  most  love, 
for  methinketh,  you  being  young,  it  may  not  be  believed  you 
are  without  love." 

When  Messer  Filippo  felt  the  queen's  most  dulcet  voice 
thus  softly  smite  ^  his  ears  and  heard  himself  adjured  for  his 
love's  sake  by  herself  whom  he  not  only  loved  uniquely  and 
infinitely,  but  revered  and  adored,  he  was  like  to  go  beyond 
himself,  such  was  the  delight  and  the  solacement  which  he 
felt  in  his  heart ;  nay,  he  turned  a  thousand  colours  in 
countenance  and  overv/helmed  with  excess  of  never-tasted 
joy,  was  like  to  swoon.  However,  he  collected  his  spirits 
and  heartening  himself  as  best  he  might,  replied  thus  to  the 
queen  with  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  saying,  "  Since,  most 
serene  madam,  you  deign,  of  your  favour,  to  command  me, 
• — besides  that  I  infinitely  thank  you  and  shall  still  abide 
under  eternal  obligation  to  you, — I  am  ready  sincerely  to  tell 
you  my  mind,  for  that  needs  must  I  hold  it  of  supreme 
favour  to  be  able  to  discover  it ;  wherefore,  such  being  your 
pleasure,  I  will  e'en  tell  it.  I  say,  then,  with  all  due 
reverence,  that,  not  only  here  at  this  present,  but  in  every 
time  and  place  where  I  might  find  myself,  I  would  no  other- 
wise dispose  of  these  flowers  or  of  any  others  such  as  they, 
(and  the  fairer  and  more  precious  they  were,  so  much  the 
gladlier  would  I  do  it,)  but  still  without  fail  they  should 
humbly  be  presented  by  me  to  yourself ;  not  because  you  are 

1  Sic  ;  ferire. 
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a  queen  and  of  most  exalted  lineage,  (the  which  algates  is 
a  great  matter,)  but  because  you  are  a  most  rare,  nay,  an 
unique  lady  and  adorned  with  innumerable  qualities,  and 
because,  moreover,  you  are  worthy,  for  your  virtues  and  your 
merits,  of  far  more  than  to  be  honoured  with  so  trifling  a  gift, 
as  she  who  (be  it  permitted  me  in  truth  to  say  this)  is,  beyond 
every  other  woman  that  liveth  at  this  present,  the  honour 
and  unique  glory  of  the  female  sex  in  this  age."  And  with 
this  he  was  silent. 

The  queen  heard  the  young  man's  prompt  response  with 
exceeding  great  pleasure.  "And  we,"  quoth  she,  "we 
thank  you  for  all  the  praises  which  you  have  bestowed  upon 
us  and  for  your  good  will  towards  us."  Therewithal  she 
passed  on,  without  more  said,  and  went  still  jesting  with  one 
and  another  by  way  of  disport.  By  this  herseemed,  (as  it 
seemed  to  Queen  Mary,  who  was  cognizant  of  all,)  that  she 
had  in  great  part  spied  out  the  young  Lombard's  mind  and 
was  well-nigh  certified  that  she  it  was  whom  he  held  for  his 
sovereign  lady  and  mistress ;  whereat  she  was  nowise 
despited,  nay,  she  commended  him  amain  in  her  heart, 
holding  him  much  more  of  worth  than  before  and  giving 
him  infinite  praise  for  discretion  and  valiance.  She  did  not 
that  which  many  women  use  to  do,  who,  seeing  themselves 
nobler  of  lineage  than  the  lovers  whom  God  hath  given 
them,  or,  indeed,  equal  to  them  in  birth,  disdain  them  and 
even  make  mock  of  their  faithful  service  ;  nay,  oftentimes, 
with  dissembling  words  and  feigned  countenances  they  raise 
them  aloft  and  after,  all  at  once  changing  their  false  fashions, 
let  them  fall,  without  pity,  from  the  pinnacle  and  summit  of 
every  hope  into  the  deepest  deep  of  all  despair,  so  that  she 
who  befooleth  the  most  men  accounteth  herself  the  most 
adroit.  But  how  far  better  and  more  praiseworthy  an 
emprise  it  were  in  a  lady,  if,  not  accepting  a  man's  love  and 
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service,  she  should  frankly  say  to  him,  "Friend,  thou  dost 
not  for  me,"  ^  than  that  she  should  feed  him  with  vain  hopes, 
keeping  him  in  suspense  and  giving  him  words  and  glances 
and  after  (as  is  oftentimes  done)  driving  him  from  her  on 
abject  wise  ?  For  my  part,  though  I  loved  a  lady 
passionately  and  it  were  to  me  a  cause  of  extreme  chagrin 
to  see  myself  rejected  and  unloved  of  her,  it  were  natheless 
less  grievous  to  me  to  have  it  openly  said  to  me  that  I  should 
seek  me  a  mistress  otherwhere  than  that  she  should  feign  to 
have  my  service  in  gree  and  feed  me  awhile  with  vain  hopes 
and  that  I  should  after  find  myself  flouted  and  befooled  ; 
nay,  in  such  a  case  I  should  mayhap  be  no  less  rigorous  and 
severe  for  her  who  entreated  me  after  this  fashion  than  was 
the  Parisian  scholar  returned  to  Florence  for  the  ill-fated 
Madam  Elena. '^ 

But  to  return  to  our  Messer  Filippo  ;  albeit  he  could 
imagine  nothing  of  Queen  Anne's  mind  nor  to  what  end 
she  had  put  such  a  question  to  him,  algates,  this  action 
in  itself  was  passing  dear  and  acceptable  to  him  and 
whenassoever  he  thought  thereof,  he  felt  the  utmost  pleasure 
and  had  a  certain  contentment  therein,  which  made  him 
abide  more  cheerfully  than  of  wont.  Moreover,  the  queen, 
who  was  most  discreet  and  the  very  soul  of  courtesy, 
whenassoever  Messer  Filippo  bowed  himself  before  her  at 
church  or  otherwhere  and  rendered  her  due  homage  of 
obeisance,  received  him  most  affably  and  bowing  her  head 
somewhat,  (the  which  she  was  wont  only  to  do  to  great 
barons  and  lords,)  showed  that  she  prized  the  reverence 
and  honour  he  did  her  ;  whereat  he  conceived  an  extreme 
contentment  and  without  presuming   to  hope   farther,   still 

1  Sic ;  ill  lion  fai  per  inc. 

'^  See  my  "  Decameron  of  Boccaccio/'  Day  VIII.  Story  7. 
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fed  his  thoughts  upon  her  charms  and  upon  the  fair  and 
seemly  fashions  which  he  saw  in  her.  On  this  wise  he 
passed  some  days,  still  waxing  more  enamoured  of  her 
and  growing  the  more  inflamed,  the  more  secretly  he 
burned. 

There  were  one  day  certain  of  us  Italians  in  waiting  in 
Queen  Anne's  ante-chamber,  whither  we  had  accompanied 
Madam  Barbara,  wife  of  Messer  Pietro  Martire  Stampa, 
who  was  gone  with  her  two  daughters  to  do  her  obeisance 
to  the  two  queens ;  and  amongst  the  rest  was  Messer 
Filippo,  with  whom  Borgo  and  I  fell  to  devising  of  various 
matters,  but  we  had  not  talked  long  ere  both  queens  issued 
from  the  chamber  ;  whereupon  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
who  looked  for  their  coming,  arose  from  session  and  with 
heads  reverently  uncovered,  awaited  whither  they  should 
choose  to  address  themselves.  Queen  Anne  thereupon 
quitted  Queen  Mary  and  making  straight  for  the  place  where 
the  Italians  were,  very  affably  questioned  many  of  our 
gentlemen  of  their  name  and  country,  till  she  came  whereas 
we  three  were  in  converse.  There  on  courteous  wise  she 
besought  Messer  Girolamo  first  to  tell  her  his  name  and 
fatherland  and  if  he  were  a  gentleman  ;  to  which  he  replied 
with  all  reverence  that  he  was  called  Girolamo  Borgo  and 
was  a  gentleman  of  Verona.  I  also,  being  accosted  of  her 
with  the  like  demand,  replied,  as  most  modestly  I  might, 
that  I  was  a  gentleman  born  of  an  old  Milanese  stock 
and  that  all  called  me  Filippo  Baldo. 

Having  gotten  my  response,  she  turned  with  a  blithe  and 
well-nigh  a  laughing  aspect  to  Messer  Filippo  and  with  a 
courteous  grace  prayed  him  also  declare  to  her  his  name 
and  country  and  if  he  were  a  gentleman ;  to  which  Messer 
Filippo,  after  due  obeisance  made,  reverently  answered  thus, 
saying,  "Madam,  my  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  all  who 
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know  me  call  me  Filippo  dei  Nicuoli  of  Cremona,  and  I  am 
a  gentleman."  The  queen,  who  had  said  nothing  to  any 
of  the  others  whom  she  had  questioned,  replied  to  Messer 
P'ilippo  on  this  wise,  saying,  "  Indeed,  you  say  truly  that 
you  are  a  gentleman  and  whoso  should  offer  to  say  the 
contrary  would  very  manifestly  approve  himself  to  be  scant 
of  judgment ; "  nor  did  she  say  more,  but  issuing  thence, 
went  off,  together  with  Queen  Mary,  to  the  church.  All 
who  heard  the  queen's  words  abode  full  of  infinite  wonder- 
ment and  could  not  conceive  what  this  meant,  albeit  it  was 
judged  of  all  that  she  had  done  Messer  Filippo  a  most 
singular  favour.  Filippo,  as  was  his  wont,  betook  himself 
to  the  church,  full  of  many  and  various  thoughts,  and 
stationed  himself  in  the  accustomed  place,  still  pondering  in 
himself  the  words  which  the  queen  had  said  to  him ;  and 
albeit  he  might  not  discern  to  what  end  so  great  and 
worshipful  a  princess  had  thus  bespoken  him,  nevertheless, 
himseemed  this  would  bring  him  great  honour  whereassoever 
it  should  be  known. 

Certes,  most  infinitely  commendable  is  the  courtesy  of  so 
noble  and  excellent  a  lady,  who,  being  of  such  high  lineage 
and  wife  to  so  great  a  prince  of  the  imperial  stock,  not  only 
disdained  not  to  be  loved  of  a  man  of  mean  condition  and 
exiled  from  his  home,  but  would  e'en,  as  hath  in  part  been 
seen,  spy  out  with  every  care  and  diligence  and  certify 
herself  an  it  were  indeed  she  whom  the  young  Italian 
loved,  and  that,  methinketh,  for  no  otherwhat  than  to 
be  able  thereanent  magnificently  to  do  (as  she  after  did) 
that  which  should  seem  to  her  befitting  her  greatness  and 
the  fervent  love  borne  her  by  the  enamoured  youth.  But 
how  many  are  there  nowadays,  not  to  say  queens  and 
princesses,  but  simple  private  gentlewomen,  who,  take 
away    from    them    some    small    show    of   fair    favour,    are 
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without  worth  or  breeding  and  who,  perceiving  the  love 
of  some  gentleman  not  endowed  to  their  mind  with  the 
goods  of  fortune,  scorn  him  and  make  mock  of  him  ? 
How  many  women  on  like  wise  there  are  who  live  so 
drunken  with  arrogance  that  they  would  repute  it  a  great 
affront  offered  them  if  other  than  a  very  rich  and  great 
gentleman  should  set  himself  to  love  them  ?  And  in  truth 
the  most  part  of  women  (I  speak  of  those  who  are  of 
mean  and  sordid  mind  and  regard  neither  fame  nor  honour, 
but  only  profit  and  diversion)  live  on  such  wise  that  they 
look  not  if  lovers  be  discreet,  well  bred,  accomplished 
and  amiable,  but  enquire  only  if  their  purses  be  full  and 
set  more  store  by  a  little  beauty,  which  like  a  plucked 
flower  speedily  withereth,  than  by  worth  and  generosity  of 
soul  and  the  thousand  other  goodly  parts  which  may  be 
in  a  gentleman  and  which  wax  daily  goodlier  and  become 
of  greater  perfection. 

Others,  again,  there  be  who,  infatuated  after  some  youth 
who  seemeth  to  them  comely,  albeit  he  hath  neither  worth 
nor  manners,  love  only  a  piece  of  flesh,  with  two  eyes  in  its 
head.  Nor  must  you  deem  men  in  general  wiser  than 
women  in  this  respect.  They  should  indeed  be  wiser,  for 
that  our  sex  hath  more  sense  than  the  female  ;  but,  sooth 
to  say,  all  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush,'  thanks  to  the 
waste  world.-  Thence  cometh  it  that  in  our  days  we  see 
few  loves  which  have  long  endurance  ;  for  that,  whenas 
love's  origin  faileth,  even  so  doth  love  itself  fail.  When 
gifts  cease,  when  that  little  flower  of  beauty  withereth, 
there  is  no  longer  cognizance  neither  love ;  whence  it 
oftentimes  betideth, — where  love  is  founded  on  nought  but 

1  Lit.  "  soiled  or  daubed  with  one  pitch  "  {rnacchiati  iTuiia  pece). 

2  i.e.  the  corruption  of  society. 
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the  enjoyment  of  these  fleeting  beauties  and  little  worth, 
which  pass  away  like  mist  before  the  wind, — that  not  only 
doth  the  little  heat  which  there  was  grow  cool,  nay,  it 
altogether  freezeth  and  love  turneth  to  hate  and  cruel 
enmity.  And  what  is  yet  worse,  many  (who  would  fain 
be  believed  and  called  gentlemen,  for  that  they  are  born 
of  ancient  and  noble  race,  but  have  grown  up  without 
merit  and  lacking  every  gracious  and  commendable  usance, 
know  not  nor  ever  learned  what  manner  of  thing  is 
gentilesse,)  think  themselves  fine  talkers,^  when  the  ball 
is  set  a-roUing  in  a  circle  of  animals  like  themselves  and 
they  say,  "I  have  had  such  and  such  a  lady  and  such 
another  is  my  friend's  mistress,"  on  such  wise  that  they 
very  often  do  away  this  and  that  woman's  fair  fame.  And 
yet  there  are  gentlewomen  simple  and  scant  enough  of  wit 
to  flatter  themselves  that  they  can,  whether  with  their 
beauty  or  with  not  what  else,  put  a  bridle  on  such  unbroken 
colts  as  these,  and  perceive  not,  ninnies  as  they  are,  that 
in  a  few  days  they  are  no  luckier  than  other  women,  but 
fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar  and  are  pointed  at  with 
the  finger  of  scorn,  to  their  perpetual  infamy  and  sore 
contumely ;  whereas  she  who  chooseth  a  discreet  lover, 
well  bred,  accomplished  and  gallant,  need  fear  no  blame. 
Nor,  because  all  ladies  are  not  alike  worthy,  gentle  and 
discreet,  should  a  true  lover,  an  he  have  set  his  hope  in 
high  place,  leave  ardently  loving  and  honouring  his  lady, 
inasmuch  as  all  are  not  made  after  one  fashion,  and  our 
age  hath  many  very  fair  and  worthy  ladies,  who,  being 
adorned  with  sage  and  seemly  fashions  and  pleasant  and 
goodly  manners,  deserve,  for  their  generosity,  magnanimity 

1  Gran  sabaiani ;   apparently  the  Milanese  patois  word  sabetton, 
which  means  a  babbler. 
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and  greatness  of  mind,  to  be  infinitely  respected  and 
honoured.  And  whoso  happeneth  upon  a  charming  and 
virtuous  lady,  how  shall  he  do  but  love  her  eternally  and 
honour  all  women  for  her  sake  ? 

But  we  have  strayed  over-far  from  our  story,  whereto 
returning,  I  must  tell  you  that  fortune  had  set  itself  to 
favour  Messer  Filippo,  for,  besides  that  the  queen  showed 
the  value  she  set  on  his  love,  it  seemed  that  all  things 
accorded  together  to  the  profit  of  that  his  emprise.  The 
queen's  governess  ^  was  one  Madam  Paola  dei  Cavalli,  a 
Veronese  gentlewoman,  advanced  in  years  and  a  rearling 
of  Madam  Bianca  Maria  Sforza  of  happy  memory,  sometime 
wife  of  Maximilian  C?esar.  Her  Queen  Anne  charged  to 
procure  her  some  Tuscan  verses  or  other  compositions  in 
the  Italian  tongue  ;  and  this  she  did  to  make  herself  more 
familiar  with  our  language,  for  that  she  studied  amain  to 
learn  our  idiom  and  already  spoke  it  so  well  and  so  clearly 
that  she  was  excellently  well  apprehended  of  all  of  us. 
Now,  as  Messer  Filippo's  good  fortune  would  have  it, 
he  chanced  that  day  to  be  all  alone  at  court,  for  that  he 
studied  at  all  times  and  tides  an  it  were  possible  to  see  the 
queen.  Madam  Paola,  seeing  him  there,  accosted  him, 
for  that  she  knew  him  familiarly,  and  said  to  him,  "Dear 
Messer  Filippo,  you  must  know  that  my  lady  the  queen 
much  delighteth  to  learn  our  tongue  and  hath  already  made 
a  very  good  beginning  withal  ;  nay,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
she  speaketh  it  amain  ;  and  this  morning,  at  her  rising, 
she  instantly  charged  me  find  her  some  goodly  Tuscan 
rhyme  ;  for  that,  besides  the  books  printed  in  the  Italian 
tongue  which  be   here,  she  would   have    some    fine    piece 

1  i.e.  governess  of  the  maids  of  honour,  mother  of  the  maids  or 
mistress  of  the  household. 
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of  those  erudite  persons  who  nowadays  compose  [in  the 
vernacular,]  and  especially  it  would  please  her  to  see  some 
of  the  goodly  verses  wherein  I  know  that  you  delight 
and  whereof  methinketh  you  should  have  good  store. 
Wherefore  meseemed  well  to  have  recourse  to  you  and 
urgently  to  pray  you  impart  of  such  verses  as  you  have  to 
the  queen ;  for  that  thereby  you  will  do  a  thing  very 
pleasing  and  acceptable  to  her  and  I  shall  for  ever  abide 
most  beholden  to  you  thereof;  moreover,  I  will  let  her 
know,  when  I  present  them  to  her,  that  I  had  them  from 
you  ;  the  which,  (the  queen  loving  our  nation  as  she  doth, 
for  that  she  wisheth  us  much  weal  and  favoureth  us 
exceedingly,)  cannot  but  be  of  service  to  you  on  some 
occasion  or  other. " 

Messer  Filippo  thanked  the  lady  as  most  he  might 
and  told  her  he  had  little  in  Innsbruck  of  that  which  she 
sought,  but  doubted  not  to  find  abundance  thereof  with 
those  gentlemen  who  followed  the  court  and  would  use 
all  diligence  to  collect  the  most  that  might  be  possible  ; 
and  meanwhile  he  would  give  her  what  little  he  had  and 
would  bring  it  to  her  that  same  evening.  Then,  praying 
her  keep  him  in  her  majesty's  good  grace,  he  took  leave 
of  her  and  repairing  to  the  hostelry  where  he  lodged,  began 
diligently  to  turn  over  his  writings,  full  of  joy  for  such  an 
opportunity.  Now  among  his  papers  he  found  no  verses 
which  seemed  to  him  worthy  to  go  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  lady,  other  than  a  piece  (or,  as  we  use  to  say)  a  chapter  ^ 
of  rhyme-tierce,  composed  by  the  m.ost  affable  and  accom- 
plished doctor  of  laws  and  excellent  poet,  Messer  Niccolo 
Amanio  of  Crema,   whom   you   must    all    have   known    in 

•  Capitolo,  a  name  anciently  given  to  a  piece  of  verse  in  te)-za 
ritna. 
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his  lifetime  or  at  the  least  have  heard  mention  by  report 
and  who,  as  a  composer  of  vernacular  verse,  was  without 
peer  among  those  of  our  day  in  the  expression  of  amorous 
sentiment.  And  for  that  this  piece  of  Amanio's  was  as 
much  to  the  purpose  of  Messer  Filippo's  love  as  could  be 
desired,  he,  being  a  very  goodly  writer,  transcribed  it  fairly 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.     It  ran  thus  : 

The  more  there  waxeth,  Love,  the  torment  stern. 

Consuming  this  my  sad  enkindled  spright. 
The  more,  indeed,  I  am  content  to  burn. 

What  if  'twixt  hope  it  hold  me  and  affright 
A  thousand  times  a  day,  the  high  emprise 
Sweetens  all  pain  and  turns  it  to  delight. 

So  high  the  fire  is,  wherein  my  heart  lies 

Aglow,  that  of  love's  flames  none  other  aye 
From  such  a  lofty  ardour  did  arise. 

Sweet,  then,  my  torments,  sweet  ray  woeful  lay, 
Sweet  light  of  love,  sweet  thought  which  from  so  high 
A  beam  did  fall  on  me  of  heaven's  ray. 

Such  all-transcending  majesty  well  nigh 
I  fear  to  contemplate,  and  well  I  know 
'Gainst  the  high  good  I  hope  how  mean  am  I ; 

Yet  can  desire  in  me  than  reason  mo 
And  those  fair  eyes,  whence  Love  still  heartens  me, 
Armed  with  that  frank  kind  look,  that  look,  heigho  I 

That  lifts  my  soul  to  heaven  upon  a  sea 
Of  joy  and  floods  me  with  serener  air. 
Giving  a  thousand  paradises'  key. 

Gracious  my  goddess,  siren  angel-fair, 
Renignness  royal,  sacred  loveliness, 
My  happy  pain  excelleth  past  compare 
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All  good  and  if  my  hope  must  waste  its  stress 

'Gainst  such  a  height,  at  least,  "  I  flew  so  high," 
My  heart  can  say,  "  all  other  loftiness 

"  Were  lowly,  in  compare,  to  mortal  eye." 

Messer  Filippo,  having  transcribed  these  verses,  returned 
forthright  to  court  and  letting  call  Madam  Paola  by  one  of 
the  chamberlains,  said  to  her,  "  Madam,  I  bring  you  for  the 
present  these  few  verses,  which  are  very  goodly  and  agree- 
able ;  do  you  give  them  to  your  mistress  and  I  will  cast 
about  to  have  others  and  bring  them  all  to  you."  Madam 
Paola  took  them  and  went  to  the  queen's  chamber,  where, 
finding  her  without  company  or  entertainment  of  strangers, 
she  said  to  her  respectfully,  "Madam,  you  bade  me  this 
morning  find  you  some  rhymes  of  those  which  our  Italians 
compose  and  I,  seeking  thereof,  have  had  these  few  verses  of 
Messer  Filippo  dei  Nicuoli,  secretary  of  Signor  Andrea  Borgo, 
who  hath  promised  to  procure  me  others. "  The  queen,  hearing 
this,  took  the  scroll,  half  smiling,  and  reading  the  verses, 
whose  sense  she  right  well  apprehended,  thought  that  Messer 
P'ilippo  was  the  composer  thereof  and  that  he  had  made 
them  for  her  of  set  purpose  ;  wherefore,  all  shadow  of  doubt 
being  done  away  from  her  mind,  she  concluded  in  herself 
and  held  it  for  certain  that  it  was  she  whom  he  so  ardently 
loved,  more  by  token  that  beneath  the  verses  were  these  few 
words,  "To  such  an  one  and  from  such  one  as  it  behoveth. " 
And  considering  the  youth's  greatness  of  mind,  she  blamed 
nature  for  having  in  a  man  of  lowly  birth  sown  seed  which 
had  fruited  so  generous  and  lofty  a  spirit  and  inwardly 
commended  him  amain. 

Then,  imparting  the  whole  to  her  sister-in-law,  Queen 
Mary,  who  is  a  sage  and  affable  lady,  and  having  debated 
the   matter   with    her,   she    resolved,    still   holding   Messer 
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Filippo  of  more  account,  to  give  him,  in  so  far  as  she 
honestly  might,  honourable  and  fit  guerdon  of  that  his  high 
and  noble  love.  And  v/hat  while  she  was  intent  upon  this, 
awaiting  some  occasion  to  present  itself,  she  did  him,  when- 
assoever  she  saw  him,  all  such  favours  and  kindnesses  as  any 
gentleman  and  true  lover,  who  contenteth  himself  with 
reason,  should  look  for  from  a  noble  and  most  virtuous  queen, 
more  by  token  whereas  there  is  such  inequality  of  parties  as 
was  here;  whereof  Messer  Filippo  abode  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  nor  presumed  to  hope  more  than  that  which  he 
had,  continuing  his  wonted  life  and  feeding  his  sight  upon 
the  beloved  presence.  Nay,  the  thing  went  on  such  wise 
that  many  courtiers  bore  him  exceeding  great  envy,  seeing 
him  thus  favoured  of  the  queen;  yet  none  thought  farther,^ 
but  all  imagined  that  she  showed  him  such  favour  for  that 
he  was  an  accomplished  and  erudite  youth  and  she  was 
constantly  used  to  honour  and  make  much  of  men  of  merit 
and  distinction  for  their  skill  in  letters  or  whatsoever  other 
intellectual  gift  and  to  favour  and  guerdon  them  befittingly, 
whenassoever  the  occasion  offered. 

It  chanced  in  those  days  that  Maximilian  Csesar  passed  to 
the  other  life,-  what  while  Charles  his  nephew^  was  in  Spain ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Signor  Andrea  Borgo 
bethought  himself  to  despatch  a  man  of  his  to  King  Charles, 
to  obtain  from  him  the  confirmation  of  that  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  long  and  faithful  service  and  by  the  liberality 
of  Maximilian,  and  having  made  choice  of  Messer  Filippo, 
whom  he  had  more  than  once  proved  a  man  of  good  wit  and 
practised  in  such  matters,  he  went  to  pay  the  due  obeisance 


'  i.e.  suspected  anything  more. 
-  At  Innsbruck,  12  Jan.  1519. 
•'  Charles  V. 
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to  the  queens  and  gave  them  to  understand  how  and  where- 
fore he  purposed  shortly  to  send  his  secretary  into  Spain, 
humbly  beseeching  them  both  that  they  would  deign  to 
write  as  warmliest  they  might '  in  favour  of  his  suit.  The 
queens,  who  knew  what  fatigues  he  had  endured  under 
Maximilian  and  what  perils  he  had  run,  readily  promised 
to  do  that  which  he  sought  and  the  time  seemed  apt  to 
Queen  Anne  to  give  a  sortable  recompense  to  Messer 
Filippo's  long  love.  Accordingly,  for  that  she  was  very 
magnanimous  and  one  of  the  most  lavish  and  liberal 
princesses  in  the  world  and  knew  wonder-well  to  honour 
whoso  seemed  to  her  worthy,  having  bethought  herself  what 
she  should  do,  she  charged  Signor  Andrea  send  her  his 
secretary  at  the  time  of  his  departure ;  inasmuch  as  she 
wished,  besides  the  desired  letters,  to  commit  somewhat  to 
his  charge  to  carry  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Signor  Andrea 
gone,  Queen  Anne  imparted  her  design  concerning  Messer 
Filippo  to  Queen  Mary,  who  approved  it  and  exhorted  her 
to  give  effect  thereto.  Accordingly,  they  both  wrote  many 
letters  into  Spain  to  King  Charles,  to  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  and  to  others  who  themseemed  were  apt  and 
fitting  ministers  unto  such  effect  as  they  desired. 

Meanwhile,  Signor  Andrea,  having  set  his  affairs  in 
order,  said  to  Messer  Filippo,  who  had  already  furnished 
himself  with  all  that  behoved  him  for  so  long  a  journey, 
"  Filippo,  go  thou  to-day  to  Queen  Anne  and  give  her 
to  understand  that  thou  art  he  whom  I  am  sending  into 
Spain  to  the  court.  She  wisheth  to  commit  to  thee 
certain  matters  to  despatch  with  the  King  Catholic,  and 
do  thou,  besides  promising  her  for  thyself  to  do  all  that 
she  shall  enjoin  thee,  tell  her,  to  boot,  that  thou  hast  my 

1  Con  quella piii  caldezza  eke  fosse  possibile. 
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special  commandment  to  that  effect."  No  sweeter  sound 
than  this  could  reach  Messer  Filippo's  ears,  who  under- 
standing that  he  was,  before  his  departure,  to  see  and  speak 
with  his  lady  and  that  she  was  minded  to  entrust  him 
with  certain  affairs  for  transaction,  was  beyond  measure 
rejoiced  ;  wherefore,  the  hour  come  which  seemed  to  him 
fitting,  he  betook  himself  to  the  palace  and  let  notify 
Queen  Anne  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  whatsoever 
commands  she  should  deign  to  lay  upon  him.  The  queen, 
hearing  this,  bade  straightway  admit  him  ;  whereupon  he, 
entering  with  a  trembling  heart,  after  due  obeisance  made, 
presented  himself,  all  reverent  and  timidly,  before  the 
queen  and  bespoke  her  thus,  saying,  "Most  august  madam, 
I  am  Filippo  your  servant,  whom  Signor  Andrea  Borgo 
sendeth  unto  our  lord  the  King  Catholic  and  who  am 
ready  to  do  all  you  shall  deign  to  command  me,  as  well 
for  that  I  am  your  most  devoted  servant  and  desire,  over 
all  things  in  the  world,  that  you  should  use  me  as  your 
least  slave  that  serveth  you,  as  also  because  Signor  Andrea 
hath  so  enjoined  it  me." 

The  queen,  thereupon,  turning  to  him  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  said  graciously  to  him,  "  And  we,  on  our  part, 
have  caused  you  come  hither,  in  the  assurance  that  you 
will  e'en  do  that  which  we  shall  tell  you ;  for  that, 
knowing  you  to  be  a  gentleman  and  assured  that  you 
will  gladly  do  aught  that  pleaseth  us,  it  hath  seemed 
well  to  us  to  make  choice  of  you.  That,  then,  which 
we  would  have  of  you  is  that  you  give  these  letters, 
which  concern  affairs  of  ours  of  great  weight,  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  Catholic  and  reverently  kiss  them  in 
our  name ;  after  which  you  shall  deliver  all  these  other 
letters  according  as  we  have  addressed  them.  Of  all 
which   we   shall   be   beholden   to   you   and  if  we   may   do 
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aught  for  your  honour  and  profit,  let  us  freely  know  your 
mind,  for  we  promise  you  that  you  shall  with  all  our 
heart  be  satisfied  of  us ;  and  be  this  proffered  you  once 
for  all  and  in  every  place  ;  inasmuch  as  it  seemeth  and 
will  ever  seem  to  us  that  your  loyalty,  worth  and  mag- 
nanimity merit  it."  Good  Messer  Filippo,  full  of  such 
contentment  that  himseemed  he  was  in  Paradise,  felt  his 
heart  swim  in  an  ocean  of  bliss  and  thanking  her,  as  best 
he  knew,  for  such  courtesy,  declared  that,  all  undeserv- 
ing as  he  knew  himself  of  her  favour,  yet,  such  as  he 
was,  he  oflered  and  gave  himself  to  her  for  slave  and 
most  faithful  ser\-ant  ;  then,  reverently  and  with  exceed- 
ing pleasure  kissing  her  hands,  which  she  readily  yielded 
to  his  lips,  he  respectfully  took  leave  of  her.  As  he  left 
the  chamber,  he  encountered  the  queen's  treasurer,  who 
awaited  him  and  who,  on  her  part,  put  into  his  hand  a  purse 
containing  five  hundred  Rhenish  ^  florins,  and  the  master 
of  the  horse  presented  him  with  a  very  handsome  and  goodly 
hackney;  wherewith  Messer  Filippo  held  himself  excellent 
well  satisfied  and  could  scarce  contain  himself  for  joy. 

Then,  setting  out  upon  his  journey,  he  arrived  in 
due  course  at  the  court  of  the  King  Catholic  of  Spain, 
where,  taking  his  opportunity,  he  presented  himself  before 
King  Charles  and  doing  him  obeisance  in  Queen  Anne's 
name,  gave  him  the  letters  which  he  had  in  charge  ;  after 
which,  having  delivered  the  other  letters,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  despatch  of  Signor  Andrea's  affairs.  The 
king,  seeing  that  which  was  written  him  of  his  sister  and 
sister-in-law  and  being  solicited  by  Messer  Mercurino  da 
Gattinara,  then  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  others,  to 
whom  the  queens  had  by  their  letters  committed  such  an 

'  Renesi. 
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office,  and  having  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
observed  the  good  parts  of  Messer  Filippo,  who  seemed  to 
him  a  man  of  excellent  wit  and  discretion  and  very  well- 
bred,  to  boot,  let  summon  him  one  day  to  his  presence. 
Messer  Filippo  came  forthright  and  by  commandment  of 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  awaited,  kneeling  before  King 
Charles,  that  which  he  should  say  to  him,  unknowing  to 
what  end  he  had  been  summoned  ;  whereupon  quoth  the 
King  Catholic  to  him,  "The  very  honourable  witness 
which  the  two  queens,  from  whom  you  brought  us  letters 
at  your  coming,  render  of  you  and  the  expectation  we 
have  that  we  shall  have  loyal  and  profitable  service  of 
you,  move  us  to  inscribe  you  of  the  number  of  our 
secretaries ;  wherefore  you  shall  presently  swear  upon 
our  hands  to  be  ever  loyal  and  faithful  to  us."  Messer 
Filippo,  full  of  joy  and  wonderment,  took  such  an  oath 
as  was  bidden  him  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who 
dictated  to  him  the  words  ;  and  so  his  patent  was  de- 
spatched and  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  office  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  and  with  the  king's  favour.  Then,  after 
King  Charles  was  elected  emperor,  knowing  the  experience 
which  Messer  Filippo  had  of  the  affairs  of  Italy  and 
especially  of  Lombardy,  he  put  into  his  hands  all  business 
that  pertained  unto  matters  Italian  ;  whereof  it  so  well 
betided  him  that,  besides  approving  therein  his  merit  and 
prudence,  he  acquired  thereby  much  riches  and  became 
ever  more  and  more  his  queen's  servant  ;  adoring  her  as 
a  holy  thing. 

What,  now,  shall  we  say,  fair  and  virtuous  ladies  mine, 
of  the  nobility  and  magnificence  of  this  most  gracious  queen? 
Truly,  in  my  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  she  meriteth  all  such 
praises  as  may  be  given  unto  a  most  excellent  lady  ; 
for    that,    dealing    magnificently,    she    requited    her    most 
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faithful  servant  on  sortable  wise.  And  in  sooth,  like  as 
the  sun  is  the  beauty  and  adornment  of  the  whole  heaven 
and  of  all  that  is  thereneath,  even  so  in  all  is  magnificence 
the  splendour  and  most  lucent  light  of  every  other  virtue 
that  shineth  in  them,  and  especially  in  personages  of  high 
degree.  But  now,  making  an  end  of  my  discourse,  I  shall 
look  to  you  to  give  this  most  courteous  queen  such  praises 
as  beseem  her  and  shall  wait  for  every  one  to  declare  his 
opinion  thereanent ;  for  that  meseemeth  so  much  may  not 
be  said  thereof  but  that  much  more  will  remain  to  say,  and 
I  in  truth  find  no  words  which  may  avail,  even  in  part, 
much  less  as  a  whole,  to  match  with  the  greatness  of  her 
desert. 


TBantiello 
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Did  I  not,  most  courteous  and  magnanimous  lady  mine, 
show  myself,  what  while  the  spirit  informeth  this  my  body, 
grateful  towards  you  with  all  my  heart  for  so  many  benefits 
received  from  you,  I  should  in  truth  deem  myself  deserving 
of  eternal  blame.  But  for  that,  such  as  I  am,  I  am  fain  to 
believe  (and  not  without  reason)  that  ingratitude  is  one  of 
the  vilest,  most  enormous  and  most  shameful  vices  which 
can  betide  in  whatsoever  person,  I  have  ever  striven  and  still 
strive  to  eschew  it,  seeking,  as  most  I  may,  to  keep  myself 
therefrom.  Now,  for  that  I  cannot  requite  with  corre- 
sponding gratitude  your  infinite  courtesy  and  royal  liberality 
wherewith  you  have  still  demonstrated  the  generosity  of 
your  soul  and  approved  yourself  such  as  you  are  in  the  things 
by  you  magnificently  done,  this,  at  the  least,  I  will  do,  that, 
confessing  myself  your  debtor  in  a  great  amount  and  casting 
about  to  repay  you  in  as  much  as  I  may,  I  will  make  known 
to  the  world  my  unwillingness  to  be  ungrateful  for  the 
benefits  received  from  you,  meseeming  the  very  confession  of 
the  debt  is  in  itself  a  beginning  of  satisfaction.  Wherefore, 
to  begin  to  repay  you  with  such  small  means  as  are  in  my 
power,  I  herewith  present  and  give  to  you  a  very  brief  novel 
of  mine, — related    of   these   latter   days   by   our   ingenious 
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Messer  Girolamo  Cittadino,  in  the  house  of  Signer  L. 
Scipione  Attellano  and  in  presence  of  many  fair  ladies, 
and  added  by  me  to  the  number  of  the  others, — in  the  firm 
assurance  that  you  will  accept  it  with  a  cheerful  favour. 
Nay,  I  have  been  moved  to  give  you  this,  meseeming  it 
befitteth  you  better  than  any  other,  for  that  you  are  she  who 
(over  and  above  the  liberality  and  courtesy  which  excel  in 
you  and  which  shine  among  your  other  qualities  as  the  moon 
in  the  serene  night  among  the  lesser  stars)  honoureth  and 
guerdoneth  without  end  the  ingenious  of  your  acquaintance. 
I  know,  moreover,  that  the  fruits  of  the  understanding  please 
and  delight  you  more  than  gems  and  gold  and  rich  raiment, 
wherewith,  Godamercy,  you  are  abundantly  endowed  and 
whereof  you  are  so  lavish  unto  others  that  not  only  do  you 
freely  open  your  hands  to  the  need  of  whoso  requireth  you, 
but  oftentimes  forestall  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  others 
with  your  ample  and  sumptuous  giving.  Vouchsafe,  then, 
to  lend  ear  to  that  which  our  amiable  Cittadino  telleth  us  of 
a  gracious  and  noble  action,  done  towards  an  illustrious 
man  by  a  daughter-in-law  of  Charles,  Seventh  of  the  name, 
King  of  France ;  and  so,  reverently  beseeching  you  be 
pleased  to  hold  me  in  your  good  grace,  I  humbly  kiss  your 
hands.     Fare  you  well. 


2rf)e  Hine»antJ*2ri)irt{ctf)  Starg. 

MESSER  GIROLAMO  CITTADINO  RELATETII 
HOW  MADAM  MARGARET  OF  SCOTLAND, 
DAUPHINESS  OF  FRANCE,  HONOURED 
MASTER  ALAIN  CHARTIER,  A  FRENCH 
POET. 

Albeit  in  this  our  time  (whether  it  be  the  infelicity  of 
the  times,  through  the  bloody  and  continuous  wars,  or  be  it 
influence  of  the  planets  or  avarice  of  the  great,  who  apply 
more  to  amass  gold  than  to  honour  merit,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  the  cause,)  we  see  the  ingenious,  and  especially 
those  who  wax  pale  and  mortify  themselves  all  day  long  in 
the  study  of  letters,  little  prized,  nevertheless,  where  there 
are  liberal  and  magnanimous  princes  or  well-stablished 
commonwealths,  men  of  learning  are  still  honoured  and 
holden  in  due  esteem.  I  purpose  not  presently  to  enumerate 
and  recall  to  your  memory  the  praises,  the  rewards  and  the 
honours  at  various  times  bestowed  by  men  of  eminence, 
captains,  dukes,  kings  and  emperors,  and  by  magnificent 
and  illustrious  cities  upon  the  learned,  the  thing  being  so 
notorious  that  it  needeth  not  to  reiterate  it  with  new  remem- 
brance ;  for  who  is  there  readeth  good  authors  but  knoweth 
this  ?  All  histories,  Latin  and  foreign,  are  full  thereof ;  yet, 
for  that  we  are  come  to  these  times  whenas  merit  is  extolled 
and  goeth  a-begging,  our  young  men  should  not  withal  lose 
heart  nor  leave    the  study  of  letters  and   give   themselves 
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altogether  unto  sloth,  to  gaming,  to  the  chase  or  to  arms. 
And  for  the  present  I  will  only  speak  of  the  art  of  war,  it 
seeming  to  some,  who  are  born  into  the  world  to  none  other 
end  than  to  make  numbers  and  shade,  that  letters  sort  not 
with  soldiership.  Now  I  mean  not  to  deny  that  a  man  may 
bytimes  prove  a  good  soldier  and  do  deeds  worthy  of  eternal 
remembrance  in  the  craft  of  arms,  although  he  lack  letters ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  affirm  with  a  solemn  oath 
that  it  is  far  eather  for  a  man  of  goodly  wit  and  a  lofty 
understanding,  endoctrined  in  good  letters,  to  excel  in  the 
military  art  than  for  one  who  applieth  himself  thereunto, 
lacking  letters.  Nay,  it  is  manifest  enough  that  one  armed 
by  nature  with  weak  powers  will,  by  means  of  the  pre- 
cautions, the  advantages  and  the  fashions  taught  by  writers, 
overpass  an  Antaeus  or  a  Hercules.  Again,  if  we  read 
history,  we  have  in  our  own  times  seen  a  prudent  and 
practised  captain  ^  with  a  small  number  of  men  defeat  and 
put  to  flight  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  host ;  for  that, 
as  it  is  used  to  say,  wit  by  far  overpasseth  might.  And  if 
we  choose  to  reckon  the  illustrious  and  famous  captains,  as 
well  Italian  as  foreign,  we  shall  find,  reading  the  Latin 
and  Greek  histories,  that  the  most  renowned  and  those  of 
greatest  esteem  have  been  all  adorned  with  good  letters ; 
the  which  indeed  needeth  no  proof,  being  very  evident ; 
wherefore  methinketh  I  should  not  swerve  from  the  truth 
an  I  said  that  between  the  lettered  and  the  unlettered  soldier 
there  is  the  same  inequality  which  is  said  to  be  between  a 
man  alive  and  one  depictured.  Add  to  this  that,  but  for 
letters,  we  should  not  know  who  were  our  great  men  of  old 
time  nor  should  we  have  any  knowledge  in  the  world  of 
things   past.      And    in    good    sooth,    over   and   above   the 

1  Prospero  Colonna, 
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innumerable  pleasures  and  advantages  which  good  soldiers 
derive   from   letters,   it   is   e'en   a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
mind,    whenas    one    happeneth    whereas    it    is    spoken    of 
leading   an   army    against    an    enemy,    of  encamping  it  in 
a  place  apt  as  well    for  the   subsistence  of  the   soldier   as 
for  that  of  the  cattle,  of  cutting  off  the  contrary  party  from 
victual  and  water,  of  sieges,  of  the  crossing  of  mountains,  of 
battering  a  fortress  and  of  other  like  enterprises,  it  is,  I  say, 
a  great  contentment  to  be  able  not  only  to  say,  "  Let  us  do 
thus,"    but  eke  to  give   such   reasons  for   that  which   one 
counselleth  as  shall  convince  the  listeners'  minds ;  the  which 
daily  happeneth  whenas  armies  are  assembled.     Wherefore 
the  learned  man  will  know  far  better  to  devise  that  which 
is  in  manage  and  to  give  his  reasons  wherefore  it  should  be 
done  after  such  a  manner  and  not  otherwise,  than  will  the 
ignorant;   and  this  is  the  true  and   perfect  ladder  where- 
withal to  scale  the  summit  of  renown  and  to  acquire  those 
garnitures  of  honour  which  give  us  an  eternal  name.     Nor 
only  in  the  art  of  war  are  letters  a  necessity  and  an  ornament 
of  such  a  craft ;   nay,  they  adorn,   uphold,  polish  and  add 
perfection  and  excellence  unto  all  the  other  arts,  be  they  of 
what  sort  they  may.     Wherefore  fathers,  who  desire  to  rear 
children  in  the  hope  of  their  proving  excellent  in  whatsoever 
craft,  should  first  cause  them  learn  good  letters  and  after  let 
them  go  exercise  themselves  in  that  which  most  liketh  them, 
for  that  a  boy  will  still  succeed  far  better  in  that  art  where- 
unto  he  is  of  his  nature  disposed  than  in  one  which  pleaseth 
him  not  and  to  take  and  follow  which  he  is  constrained 
against  his  natural  instinct.     But  let  us  still  consider  that 
letters  are  the  proper  ornament  of  every  art  and  every  age, 
nay,  it  may  be  said,  to  boot,  of  either  sex.     Oh,  if,  when 
first  boys  begin  to  go  to  the  schools,  they  did  but  know  or 
feel  some  little  how  much  profit,  how  much  advantage,  how 
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much  honour  letters  may  bring  unto  whoso  learneth  them, 
how  honoured  and  excelling  an  age  were  this  of  ours ! 
With  what  diligence,  what  pains  and  what  love  would  they 
apply  to  make  themselves  proficient,  with  what  care  would 
they  measure  the  hours,'  that  so  precious  a  thing  as  time, 
the  which  is  irreparable,  might  not  be  spent  in  vain,  should 
not  be  thrown  away,  should  not  be  consumed  in  things 
frivolous  and  of  no  moment  !  But  nature  may  be  said  to 
be  in  this  a  very  stepmother  unto  mankind,  for  that  she  hath 
not  given  boys  (or  even  young  men,)  what  time  their  tender 
age  is  competent  to  learn  all  that  should  be  taught  them, 
so  much  judgment  as  should  enable  them  to  discern  their 
advantage  and  that  which  is  necessary  unto  them ;  for  that 
after,  whenas  they  are  come  to  years  of  discretion  and 
cognizance  of  that  which  behoveth  unto  them,  men  are  so 
unapt  to  be  disciplined,  either  in  letters  or  in  whatsoever 
other  art,  that  it  seldom  chanceth  that  any^  attain  unto 
perfection.  Nor,  because  such  an  one  is  whiles  seen  to 
attain  thereunto,  must  this  be  deduced  into  a  consequence  ;  ^ 
for  that  such  are  rarer  than  white  crows,  and  one  swallow, 
appearing,  maketh  not  a  spring.  But  I  have  suffered  myself 
be  carried  far  away  from  that  which  I  meant  to  say,  to  wit, 
that  men  of  letters  are  nowadays  in  little  esteem,  thanks  to 
the  present  estate  of  the  world,  which  is  come  to  the  last 
dregs  of  all  uncleanliness ;  though,  as  I  have  before  told 
you,  you  must  not  think  that  it  was  always  thus.  Where- 
fore, leaving  the  remembrance  of  ancient  times  and  that 
which  good  authors  have  written  us  to  this  purpose,  I  will 
e'en  recount  to  you  a  very  goodly  action  graciously  done  of 

1  Lit.  "spend  gold,"  but  oro  here  is  evidently  a  clerical  error  for 
07-e,  hours. 

'^  i.e.  of  such  late  scholars. 

3  i.e.  must  the  exception  be  accounted  the  rule. 
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a  great  lady  in  honour  of  a  learned  man  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers  ;  the  which  meseemeth  deserv'eth  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  shall  come 
after  us. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  Charles  VII.,  King  of  France, 
had  a  son  called  Louis,  after  Louis  XL  and  he  that  altogether 
delivered  the  realm  of  France  from  the  long  and  ruinous 
oppression  of  the  English,  who  had  with  fire  and  sword 
laid  waste  and  well-nigh  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
said  kingdom  ;  nay,  over  and  above  this,  he  chastised  the 
rebellious  nobles,  who  were  used,  by  reason  of  the  prevalent 
disorders,  to  live  in  licentious  liberty,  on  such  wise  that 
there  abode  neither  baron  nor  seignior,  great  and  puissant  as 
he  might  be,  who  dared  stir  or  speak  a  word,  whenas  he  saw 
a  minister  of  the  court,  for  that  the  said  Louis  would  have 
the  same  reverence  be  paid  to  his  officers  as  behoved  unto 
his  own  presence.  Now  he,  being  yet  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
(a  title  and  principality  of  the  first-born  sons  of  the  kings  of 
France,  who  are  to  succeed  unto  the  throne,)  took  to  wife 
Madam  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  a  lady 
of  fine  person  and  royal  presence,  exceeding  well-bred  and 
high-minded  and  adorned  with  subtle  wit  and  all  such  other 
qualities  as  pertain  unto  royal  ladies  of  her  degree  ;  and 
indeed  in  those  days  she  had  the  repute  of  being  the  most 
accomplished  and  sagacious  woman  in  the  realm.  Among 
her  other  laudable  and  goodly  parts  was  this  that  she  knew 
wonder-well  and  on  most  gracious  wise  to  honour  all  men  of 
merit  as  well  in  letters  as  in  other  arts  ;  nor  had  ever  any 
such  recourse  to  her  in  vain. 

Now  there  was  then  at  court  one  Master  Alain  Chartier,' 

1  Alano  Cari-eitieri  is  Bandello's  reckless  distortion  of  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  Hospice  of  Love. 
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a  man  versed  in  many  sciences,'  who  was  in  those  clays 
the  most  elegant  inditer-  living,  both  in  prose  and  in  rhyme, 
of  the  French  language,  so  that  he  was  called  of  all  the  father 
of  the  Gallic  tongue  and  was  therefore  generally  had  in  great 
reverence  as  well  of  the  king  as  of  all  others.  He,  without 
applying  himself  to  celebrate  one  more  than  another,  daily 
made  some  rhyme  or  other,  praising  now  a  lady,  now  a  youth, 
according  as  he  heard  word  or  saw  act  which  seemed  to  him 
worthy  to  be  celebrated,  and  was  wont  to  recite  his  verses 
with  very  dulcet  speech.  The  dauphiness  much  delighted 
to  devise  with  him,  for  that  he  was  a  very  goodly  speaker 
and  knew  better  to  tell  a  story  and  to  invent  fables  and 
romances,  whenas  he  was  required  thereof,  than  whatsoever 
other  attended  the  court ;  and  on  like  wise  she  delighted  to 
read  his  compositions,  still  doing  him  honour  and  com- 
mending him  without  cease. 

It  befell,  one  summer  day  at  noontide,  that  Master  Alain, 
who  was  old  and  had  slept  ill  aforenight,  being  overcome 
with  drowsiness,  seated  himself  on  a  bench  in  the  great  hall 
and  there  fell  asleep.  The  dauphiness  chanced  at  that 
season  to  come  forth  of  her  chamber  and  passing  through  the 
hall,  saw  him  asleep ;  whereupon  she  signed  with  her  hand 
to  all  who  were  with  her  to  make  no  noise  nor  on  any 
account  to  arouse  him ;  then,  going  softly  up  to  the  poet, 
who  slept  fast,  she  kissed  him  full  on  the  mouth,  without 
anywise  awakening  him,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  as  were 
there.  At  this  most  gracious  action,  there  were  many  who, 
infected  with  the  pestilent  vice  of  jealousy,  said  to  the 
dauphiness,  "  Alack,  madam,  prithee  for  heaven's  sake  tell 
us,  how  could  your  heart  ever  suffer  you  to  kiss  so  foul- 
favoured  and  misfeatured  a  man  as  is  this  ?  "     Now  Master 

•  !.e.  branches  of  learning.  ^  Dicitore. 
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Alain  was,  in  truth, — to  say  nothing  of  his  old  age,  which 
useth  to  be  mispleasing, — very  hard  of  favour  and  well-nigh 
frightful ;  but  Madam  Margaret,  turning  to  them,  made 
them  this  answer,  saying,  "  Saving  your  reverence,  you  do 
foul  unright  to  blame  us  for  that  whereof,  an  you  would  fain 
be  accounted  wise,  you  should  rather  praise  us  ;  but  you  are 
little  wise  and  see  only  the  outward  appearance  of  things  ; 
for  that  we  kissed  not  that  mouth  which  seemeth  to  you 
ugly,  nay,  with  our  kiss  we  did  reverence  and  honour  to  the 
most  goodly  mouth  of  the  blessed  understanding  of  yonder 
divine  poet  and  eloquent  inditer,  wherefrom  there  issue  all 
day  long  rubies  and  pearls  and  other  precious  jewels  galore 
of  eloquence  in  our  Gallic  tongue.  Marry,  we  assure  you 
that  we  had  far  rather  that  he  should  mingle  our  name  and 
celebrate  us  in  his  erudite  and  polished  verses  and  in  his 
eloquent  prose  than  gain  a  duchy ;  seeing  we  doubt  not 
but  his  chastened  writings  will  preserve  us  from  oblivion  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  whenas  death 
shall  have  reduced  this  our  body  into  impalpable  dust.  In 
truth  writers  it  is  who  perpetuate  the  memory  of  all  those 
whom  in  their  writings  they  dedicate  unto  remembrance  ; 
nay,  innumerable  folk  there  be  who  are  nowadays  named 
and  live  in  our  memory,  for  that  poets  and  historians  have 
made  mention  of  them,  who  would  mayhap  be  shrouded  in 
the  darkness  of  oblivion,  but  for  the  writers'  pen.  Accord- 
ingly, it  seemed  to  us  fit  that  Master  Alain  having  bytimes 
of  his  favour  named  us  in  his  verse  and  his  prose  and  daily 
celebrating  the  ladies  of  our  court,  some  honour  should  be 
done  him  and  knowing  that  he  hath  both  of  my  lord  the 
king,  our  father-in-law  and  seignior,  and  of  my  lord  our 
consort  been  amply  requited  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  we 
have  chosen  to  honour  him  after  the  fashion  we  have  used, 
it  being  notorious  that,  albeit  it  is  the  custom  of  this  realm 
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to  kiss  thus  familiarly  between  men  and  women,  neverthe- 
less, the  like  of  ourselves  use  not  to  suffer  themselves  be 
kissed  save  by  some  great  foreign  prince.  This,  then, 
seemed  to  us  a  very  apt  testimony  to  the  worth  and 
eloquence  of  such  a  man,  who  deserveth,  for  his  merit,  to 
have  lived  in  those  ancient  times,  when  due  honour  and 
requital  were  rendered  unto  men  of  learning  ;  whereof  all 
histories  are  full."  Then,  that  which  the  dauphiness  had 
said  and  done  being  published  in  the  court,  she  was  of  all 
the  wise  generally  reputed  sagacious,  courteous  and  of  most 
generous  and  noble  mind,  and  Master  Alain  was  thereby 
increased  amain  in  reverence  and  consideration,  for  that,  the 
report  of  so  gracious  an  action  done  by  the  dauphiness  being 
bruited  abroad,  all  who  saw  him  thereafterward  revered  and 
honoured  him  more  than  of  wont. 


T5antiello 

to  tlje  most  iIIustri0U0  Sitjnar  ffii'an  ^aola  Sforja. 

Most  marvellous  are  the  effects  which  are  daily  seen  to 
ensue  by  reason  of  love;  of  some  whereof  men  can  whiles 
discern  why  they  so  betide,  but  very  often  the  cause  thereof 
is  so  occult  that  the  effect  is  indeed  apparent,  but  we  appre- 
hend not  why  it  is  so.  And  albeit  I  esteem  it  a  very  goodly 
thing  to  investigate  the  origin  of  things,  according  to  natural 
philosophy,  and  to  render  account  of  the  reason  wherefore 
this  and  that  effect  happeneth  in  such  and  such  a  form  and 
deem  those  worthy  of  the  greatest  honour  who  can  truly  call 
themselves  Nature's  secretaries,  nevertheless,  for  that  we  are 
men  and  may  lightly  err,  I  have  been  ever  loath  so  to  stablish 
myself  in  an  opinion,  when  the  thing  is  not  plain,  as  to  blame 
the  contrary  side,  meseeming  that,  whereas  reason  enforceth 
us  not,  it  is  lawful  for  all  to  hold  such  opinions  as  most  please 
them  ;  nor  by  this,  if  two  friends  be  of  various  ways  of  think- 
ing, is  friendship  anywise  wronged,  difference  of  opinion  not 
breaking  it.  "Wherefore  it  is  not  ill  done  temperately  to 
declare  one's  opinion,  as  I  saw  you  do  late  in  debate  with 
our  Lucio  Scipione  Attellano,  approving  that  which  is  most 
like  unto  the  truth  and  discussing  all  that  may  be  adduced 
and  after  leaving  those  who  hearken  free  to  judge  of  the 
matter  in  dispute.  I  say  this  because, — Signor  Count  Giulio 
da  San  Bonifazio  having  in  your  presence  and  that  of  other 
lords  and  gentlemen  related  a  strange  chance  of  those  which 
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Love  can  bring  to  pass  whenas  he  will, — after  each  had 
given  his  opinion,  there  being  no  means  of  according  the 
minds  of  the  disputants,  (and  God  knoweth  if  any  hit  upon 
the  truth)  you  prayed  me,  whereas  you  might  have  com- 
manded me,  to  commit  the  count's  story  to  writing  ;  the 
which  I  very  willingly  did,  as  well  to  obey  you  as  for  that 
meseemed  the  case  was  very  marvellous  ;  but  I  have  not 
withal  thought  fit  to  set  down  the  variety  of  opinions  afore- 
said and  especially  that  of  Messer  Paolo  Semenza,  Prior  of 
those  of  Goito. '  Suffice  it  that  I  send  and  give  you  the 
novel,  as  I  heard  it  told,  in  testimony  of  my  devotion  to 
yourself  and  all  the  illustrious  house  of  Sforza.    Fare  you  well. 


t!L\)z  Jortictl^  Storg. 

SIGNOR  COSTANTINO  BOCCALI  CASTETH  HIM- 
SELF INTO  THE  ADIGE  AND  THEREBY 
GAINETH  THE  LOVE  OF  HIS  LADY,  WHO 
BEFORE  LOVED  HIM  NOT. 

I  know  not  how  I  have  suffered  myself  be  led  nor  what 
hath  moved  me  to  telP  before  so  worshipful  a  company, 
there  being  many  here  who  might  better  than  I  run  this 
course  to  the  general  satisfaction.  But,  since  I  have  entered 
upon  the  dance,  needs  must  I  foot  it  as  best,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  as  least  ill  I  may ;  wherefore  it  will  behove 
you  take  from  me  that  which  I  can  give  you,  for  that  in 
effect   I  am   no  great  speaker,   if  indeed  I  seem  to  speak 

'  i.e.  of  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  that  name. 
■•*  Novellaie. 
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much.  Since,  then,  I  am  to  discourse,  I  will,  without 
departing  hence,  betake  myself  to  Verona,  my  most  noble 
native  place,  which  yieldeth  in  most  things  to  no  city  in 
Italy,  and  will  tell  you  a  marvellous  love-case,  which  befell 
there  no  great  while  agone.  Accordingly,  not  to  hold  you 
longer  await,  you  must  know  that,  these  years  past,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  holding  the  said  city  of  Verona  under 
his  dominion,  there  was,  amongst  others  deputed  by  him  to 
the  governance  of  the  place,  one  Signor  Costantino  Boccali, 
a  most  noble  youth  of  the  family  of  those  despots  ^  and 
princes  who  were  expelled  by  the  Turks  from  Greece  and 
the  kingdom  of  Epirus.  He  is,  as  many  of  you  may  have 
seen,  a  young  man  of  high  stature  and  well  proportioned,  of 
jocund  and  truly  lordly  aspect  and  very  robust  of  his  person, 
as  one  who,  being  descended  from  great  princes,  hath  still 
exercised  himself  in  arms  from  a  boy.  He  had  then  a  troop 
of  light  horse  and  abode  with  other  captains  in  defence  of 
the  city  against  the  emperor's  enemies. 

There  sojourning  and  going  oftentimes  al)out  the  city 
by  way  of  disport,  now  afoot  and  now  a-horseback,  he 
chanced  one  day  to  encounter  a  very  fair  gentlewoman,  who 
pleased  him  marvellously  well  and  gat  hold  upon  his  heart 
on  such  wise  that  himseemed  he  had  never  seen  so  fair 
nor  so  charming  a  lady.  And  not  considering  that  he  was 
under  arms,  with  the  enemy's  camp  not  far  distant,  whence 
they  pushed  daily  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  and  that 
he  was  a  captain  of  soldiers,  whom  it  ill  beseemed  to 
corrupt  and  mollify  the  austerity  of  arms  and  the  rigour 
of  soldiership  with  dalliance  and  amorous  emprises,  (a 
thing  which    harmed    Hannibal,    the   perpetual    enemy    of 

•  Gr.  AeffiroTTjy,  an  absolute  ruler,  a  sovereign  prince,  the  ancient 
title  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus  and  Servia. 
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the  Romans,  more  than  all  the  armies  and  captains  that 
were  ever  arrayed  against  him,)  he  so  freely  opened  his 
breast  to  the  baneful  flames  of  love  and  became  so  enamoured 
of  the  lady  aforesaid  that,  what  day  he  saw  her  not  or 
passed  not  before  her  house,  he  knew  no  whit  of  rest  or 
ease.  Accordingly,  to  gain  her  love,  he  left  nothing  undone, 
how  great  and  difficult  soever  it  was,  whereby  he  thought 
to  complease  her,  and  spent  his  time  and  his  substance 
without  stint  in  her  pursuit ;  but  she,  whether  it  was  that 
her  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  another  love  or  that  she 
was  by  nature  chaste  and  averse  from  these  amorous  toys, 
made  no  account  of  aught  that  he  could  do.  The  lover, 
seeing  that  the  lady  recked  no  jot  of  aught  that  might  be 
done  for  her,  abode  beyond  measure  chagrined  and  knew  not 
where  to  turn.  He  sent  her  many  letters  and  messages 
and  sought  with  gifts  to  render  her  favourable  ;  but  she 
accepted  neither  gifts  nor  letters  nor  returned  his  messengers 
any  answer,  for  all  the  instance  they  could  make.  Nay, 
she  only  bade  them  go  about  their  business  and  not  molest 
her,  for  that  they  did  but  weary  themselves  in  vain ;  the 
which  caused  the  enkindled  lover,  who  was  all  a-waste 
like  cold  snow  in  the  hot  sun,  the  cruellest  heartbreak. 
He  essayed  other  means,  but  might  never  move  the  lady 
from  her  purpose  ;  nor  for  this  did  the  fretting  flames 
anywise  abate  in  him,  nay,  it  seemed  they  did  but  wax 
hotter  and  fiercer  and  that  the  frowarder  the  lady  showed 
herself,  the  more  resolved  was  he  to  love  and  pursue  her. 
And  indeed  it  is  a  true  proverb  which  saith  that  we  all 
in  general  enforce  ourselves  to  obtain  things  forbidden 
and  that,  the  more  a  thing  is  denied  us,  the  more  we 
desire  it.  So  it  was  with  Signor  Costantino,  for  that,  seeing 
the  lady  to  be  altogether  averse  from  him  and  to  reck  not 
of  him   nor  of    aught   that   proceeded  from  him,    he    did 
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but  run  after  her  more  and  more  and  loved  the  hotlier  and 
craved  her  love. 

Things  being  at  this  pass,   it  chanced  that  one  day,  as 
he  rode  with  his  company  through  Verona,  he  encountered 
his   rigorous   and   cruel   mistress   upon  one   of  the   goodly 
bridges  over  the  Adige,  a  stream  which,  as  you  should  know, 
runneth  swiftly  through  the  midst  of  the   city.     The  lady 
was  in  company  of  other  ladies  and  in  act  to  pass  over  the 
bridge  when    Boccali,    meeting   her,    saluted    her   humbly. 
His  love  and  the  lady's  rigour  were  so  notorious  unto  all 
that  it  was  spoken  of  no  otherwhat,   he   being  unable  or 
uncareful  to   conceal  his   amorous    sufferings.      The    lady, 
despited  that  her  lover  should  dare   to   salute   her   in   the 
presence  of  so  many  persons,  as  if  for  this  her  repute  should 
abide  sullied,   made  him  no   answer,   but   fell   to    shaking 
her  head   after   a   certain   fashion,    as   do   those    who    are 
angered   at  a  thing   which    displeaseth   them,    and    waxed 
all  flushed  in  the  face,  that  she  showed  like  a  damask  rose 
plucked  in  May  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;    the  which  added 
amain  to  her  charms.     The  other  ladies  in  company  with 
her,    themseeming    she    used    scant   courtesy    and    having 
compassion  on  the  young  man,   whom  they  knew  worthy 
and  gallant,  said  sportively  to  the  froward  and  irate  lady, 
"Verily,  it  is  a  hard  matter,  Madam,  that  you  should  fall 
into  a  rage,   whenas  so  courteous  a  cavalier  saluteth  you, 
nor  deign  to  pleasure  him  with  a  word  who  would  do  every 
great  thing  for  you.     Hath  he  by  this  marred  your  honour  ? 
Doth  it  not  beseem  every  gentleman  to  honour  all  ladies? 
And  is  it  not,  then,  a  great  discourtesy  and  an  act  of  little 
civility  not  to  answer  him  who  saluteth  us  ?  " 

The  gentleman  waited  not  for  the  lady  to  reply  to  her 
companions,  but,  taking  courage  from  their  words,  turned  to 
them  and  said,  "  Look  you  now,  dear  my  ladies,  to  what  a 
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pass  I  am  reduced.  I  love  this  lady  (for  it  booteth  not  to 
deny  that  which  the  whole  city  knoweth)  far  more  than  my 
life,  nor  do  I  crave  of  her  otherwhat  to  boon  than  that  she 
deign, — I  say  not  to  love  me,  for  that  I  would  not  so  far 
presume  and  her  rigour  sufifereth  it  not, — but  that  she  suffer 
me  to  love  her  and  call  me  her  knight  and  command  me  in 
all  such  things  as  may  be  done  of  me,  as  well  in  the  actions 
of  life  as  in  worldly  good,  for  that  she  will  still  find  me  her 
most  obedient  slave.  But  she,  out  of  measure  disdainful, 
recketh  no  whit  of  me  nor  of  my  substance  ;  whereof  I  abide 
the  woefullest  man  alive."  The  angry  lady  emained  silent 
and  showed  so  marvellously  fair  to  her  lover  that  he  kept  his 
eyes  fast  upon  her  face  and  drunken  with  excess  of  sweetness, 
abode  beside  himself.  Many  words  were  said  by  the  lady's 
companions  and  those  who  were  with  Signor  Costantino  and 
many  things  spoken  of  this  love,  which  it  were  overlong  and 
tedious  to  recount. 

Ultimately,  after  much  talk,  one  lady,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  who  would  belike  fain  have  seen  the  wrathful  lady,  if 
she  must  e'en  be  haughty  and  disdainful,  be  at  the  least 
less  froward  and  less  churlish,  addressed  herself  to  Signor 
Costantino  and  said  to  him,  "Sir  knight,  you  young  men, 
who  are  or  who  feign  to  be  in  love,  know  but  too  featly  to 
talk  and  tell  your  reasons,  playing  the  enamoured  lover 
wonder-well  and  enveloping  the  brains  of  simple  women 
with  so  many  fables  that  oftentimes  you  cause  them  believe 
what  is  false.  But  by  Cock's  faith  you  should  never  fasten  it 
upon  me ;  you  might  e'en  say  and  say  again,  but  I  would 
never  give  you  a  farthing's  worth  of  credit.  Good  lack,  take 
it  not  ill,  sir  knight,  but  you  men  are  all  liars,  dissemblers 
and  traitors  —  to  women,  I  mean,  —  and  think  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  Venetian  Seigniory  whenas  you  have 
cozened   some  credulous   simple  wench  and   laugh  over  it 
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among  yourselves ;  nay,  I  know  full  well  the  ditties  you 
make  thereof  and  how  the  thing  goeth.  Know  I  not  that 
which,  a  few  days  agone,  befell  a  she-neighbour  of  mine, 
who  suffered  herself  be  entrapped  of  a  soldier  and  there 
lacked  little,  I  warrant  you,  but  she  became  a  woman  [of 
the  town]?" 

At  these  words  the  rigorous  lady,  who  had  till  then 
seemed  mute,  loosing  her  tongue,  said  disdainfully,  "Indeed, 
sister  mine,  thou  hast  presently  said  the  pure  truth  and 
touched  the  right  key  and  hast  done  me  a  great  pleasure. 
These  fellows  know  never  to  say  otherwhat  than  that  they 
live  in  fire  and  repeat  all  day  long  that  they  glow,  that  they 
burn,  that  they  are  girt  about  with  devouring  flames  and 
that  they  melt  and  consume  like  wax  in  the  fire  and  like  ice 
in  the  sun,  and  upon  these  their  babbling  toys  they  chant  an 
interminable  Litany  and  would  e'en  have  us  women  put  faith 
in  them.  Nor  must  thou  think  that  they  avouch  these  their 
falsehoods  lightly  or  that  they  say  them  by  way  of  a  jest  on 
laughing  wise  ;  nay  they  enforce  themselves  with  the  most 
solemn  oaths  and  the  weightiest  asseverations  to  make  white 
black  and  black  white.  But  I  for  my  part  never  saw,  nor  do 
I  believe  did  any  woman  ever  see  aforetime,  any  of  these  so 
enkindled  and  inflamed  men  (or  who  would  fain  be  held 
such)  burn  or  cast  forth  flames  or  sparks,  still  less  become 
embers  or  ashes,  except  belike  they  be  of  those,  who, 
enkindled  with  the  divine,  fearsome  and  tremendous  fire  of 
our  lord  Messer  Sant'  Antonio,^  feel  themselves  consume  and 
waste  away,  little  by  little,  smoking  the  while  on  miraculous 
wise.  Let  them  e'en  prate,  sigh,  talk,  weep,  lament  and  do 
what  they  will;  I  for  my  part  will  never  believe  them,  pledge 
in  hand,  for  that  they  still  have  a  bagful  of  frivolous  excuses." 
The  lover,  hearing  this,  turned  eagerly  to  his  mistress  and 
1  i.e.  the  skin-complaint  known  as  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 
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said  to  her  with  a  blithe  air,  "Madam,  I  am  but  too  well 
assured  that  you  reck  nothing  of  me,  since  it  pleaseth  you 
shut  your  eyes  to  my  most  sore  enkindlement  ;  though 
maybe,  were  the  least  spark  of  my  fierce  flames  patent  to 
you,  I  should  hope  to  get  of  you,  if  not  guerdon,  pity  at  the 
least  and  compassion,  whereas  now  I  find  in  you  no  other- 
what  than  cruelty  and  hard  usance.  I  burn,  I  consume 
and  visibly  waste  away  for  you  and  the  fire  of  your  love, 
wherein  I  burn,  is  grown  so  tormenting  and  so  great  that 
all  the  waters  of  the  Adige,  which  runneth  under  this 
bridge,  might  not  avail  to  abate  it,  much  less  quench  it." 
"Approve  it,"  rejoined  the  cruel  lady,  "by  jumping  into 
the  stream,  and  belike  you  will  find  yourself  colder  than 
ice."  Now  it  was  near  the  end  of  October,  when  the  cold 
already  beginneth  to  gather  strength,  and  at  that  time,  for 
that  the  Norther  blew,  the  cold  was  great. 

When  the  lover  heard  his  cruel  mistress  bid  him  throw 
himself  into  the  water,  he  raised  his  right  hand  and  moved 
by  youthful  and  ill-considered  impulse  and  blinded  by  his 
excessive  and  inordinate  desire  to  pleasure  her,  answered 
her,  saying,  "Behold,  I  am  ready  to  obey  you,  an  I  shall 
do  you  a  pleasure  by  jumping  into  the  stream."  "You 
know  full  well," quoth  she,  "that  you  will  do  me  a  pleasure. 
Why  tarry  you  ?  See  now  what  manner  of  man  this  is ; " 
as  who  should  infer,  "  I  know  well  that  you  will  not  be  so 
reckless  or  so  horn-mad  as  to  commit  such  a  folly."  But 
the  fervent  lover,  without  farther  deliberation  or  awaiting 
aught  else,  clapped  spurs  to  the  flanks  of  a  Turkish  horse 
which  he  had  under  him  and  constrained  him  by  main  force 
to  leap  from  the  bridge  into  the  rushing,  whirling  stream. 
The  Adige  is  still  very  deep  and  rapid  and  exceeding 
difficult,  nay,  most  perilous  (especially  near  the  bridges,  for 
the  eddies  and  whirlpools  it  there  maketh,)  to  swim,  and  at 
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that  time,  for  the  late  rains,  it  was  beyond  measure  swollen 
and  turbulent  ;  wherefore  the  horse,  oppressed  with  the 
burden  of  his  rider  and  borne  down  of  his  weight,  touched 
the  bottom  with  his  feet  and  rose  again  to  the  surface,  as  he 
were  a  ball  smitten  against  the  ground,  with  the  young  man 
still  in  the  saddle.  Then  he  proceeded,  panting,  to  cleave 
the  water  sideways  against  the  stream,  according  as  Boccali 
governed  him,  and  made  little  and  little  for  the  bank, 
swimming.  The  youth,  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  turned  his 
head  towards  the  lady  and  said  to  her  in  a  loud  voice, 
"See,  mistress  mine,  here  am  I  midmost  the  waters;  yet, 
behold,  all  wet  and  drenched  as  you  see  me,  I  feel  no  whit 
of  cold,  but  still,  tossing  and  bedabbling  myself  as  I  do, 
I  burn  more  than  ever  and  no  spark  of  my  fire  is  anywise 
abated  ;  nay,  an  you  will  have  me  tell  the  truth,  I  feel 
myself  wax  more  and  more  inflamed. " 

All  who  were  on  the  bridge  abode  so  amazed  and  astonied 
that,  overcome  with  wonderment  at  that  his  courageous  and 
audacious  spirit,  they  stood  like  folk  senseless  nor  could 
utter  a  word.  The  youth,  who  had  his  eyes  more  upon  his 
beloved  lady  than  upon  his  horse's  swimming,  reached  the 
riverside,  but  in  a  place  where  the  banks  were  so  steep  that 
he  might  not  avail  to  win  forth  of  the  water  ;  wherefore 
he  was  enforced  to  turn  his  horse  to  seek  a  ford,  which 
would  bring  him  out  of  the  river.  Accordingly,  thinking 
to  turn  him  with  the  curb  and  giving  him  the  spur 
sharply,  the  rapid  course  of  the  water  took  the  horse's  legs, 
I  know  not  how,  in  the  act  of  turning  and  shook  him  so  sore 
that  it  overset  him  and  carried  him  with  irresistible  force 
to  the  bottom,  feet  uppermost  ;  whereby  the  daring  youth, 
despite  all  he  could  do,  lost  his  seat  and  stirrups,  yet  let  not 
the  bridle  go  and  so  came  again  to  the  surface,  horse  in 
hand. 
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At  this  fearful  and  pitiful  spectacle  all  who  were  on  the 
bridge  and  on  the  Imnks  fell  to  crying  out,  "  Help  !  Help  !  " 
but  Signer  Costantino,  no  whit  losing  courage,  no  sooner 
found  himself  on  the  surface  than,  seeing  his  manifest  peril, 
he  cast  off  his  cloak  and  al:>ode  in  his  doublet ;  then,  loosing 
the  horse's  bridle  and  letting  him  go  whither  natural  instinct 
would  have  him,  he  applied  himself,  as  best  he  might  (albeit 
he  was  hindered  with  the  doublet  and  had  his  sword  by  his 
side)  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  current  by  swimming. 
There  were  no  boats  at  hand  nor  was  there  any  would 
venture  himself  in  the  stream  to  aid  him,  and  so  there  was 
no  succour  given  him  but  with  shouts  and  cries.  The  ladies, 
weeping  and  trembling  for  fear,  cried,  ' '  Lord  have  mercy  " 
and  abode  all  dismayed,  awaiting  the  issue  of  so  rash  and 
parlous  a  venture ;  and  even  the  rigid  and  pitiless  lady,  into 
whose  breast  no  spark  of  compassion  had  theretofore  availed 
to  penetrate,  was  somewhat  softened  at  the  sight  of  so 
fearsome  and  mortal  a  chance  and  waxing  pitiful  over  her 
lover,  was  more  than  all  the  others  drowned  in  hot  and  true 
tears  ;  wherefore  she  cried  out  as  most  she  might  for  help 
and  besought  these  and  those  to  give  the  youth  succour;  but 
none,  as  I  have  said,  dared  venture  his  life  for  another. 

The  young  man,  who  was,  as  every  soldier  should  be,  an 
excellent  swimmer  and  well  practised  in  the  water,  when 
he  saw  that  his  mistress  wept  bitterly  and  showed  herself 
concerned  and  compassionate  for  his  case,  held  himself 
excellent  well  repaid  for  all  he  had  done  for  her  and  was 
rejoiced  at  heart  and  felt  his  strength  so  redouble  that 
himseemed  impossible  he  should  thenceforward  come  to 
any  harm.  Wherefore,  breasting  the  current  boldly  and 
skilfully  breaking  the  violence  of  its  course,  he  went  still 
gaining  ground  and  making  for  a  good  ford ;  and  albeit 
he  was  burdened  with  clothes  and  had  his  sword  by  his 
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side,  all  which  sore  hampered  him  and  bore  him  down,  he 
nevertheless  made  shift  to  battle  it  so  stoutly  and  bore 
himself  so  well  that  he  reached  the  ford  and  issuing  forth  of 
the  water,  made,  all  (as  I  need  not  tell  you)  drenched,  but 
safe  and  sound,  for  the'  place  where  his  friends  were  with 
the  weeping  ladies  ;  whilst  his  horse  also  made  his  way  out 
and  was  taken  by  his  servants. 

Marvellous,  indeed,  it  is,  my  lords,  to  conceive  how  hard  to 
fathom  are  the  ways  of  love.  That  hard,  iron,  adamantine 
heart,  which  the  youth's  fair  fortune  might  never  move  to 
recognize  his  devotion  and  most  fervent  love,  his  sorry  and 
adverse  fortune  opened  on  such  wise,  nay,  so  clove  in 
sunder,  that,  whenas  she  saw  him  in  such  manifest  danger, 
repenting  her  of  the  rigorous  harshness  shown  him,  she  felt 
such  pity  and  compassion  awaken  in  her  for  him  that,  to 
draw  him  forth  of  the  waters  and  save  him  from  so  great  a 
peril,  she  had  willingly  set  her  life  upon  the  same  venture  ; 
wherefore,  unknowing  how  to  succour  him  with  otherwhat, 
she  proffered  him  aid  with  tears  and  cries.  No  sooner  was 
the  youth  come  forth  of  the  water  than,  respectfully  accosting 
the  lady,  all  drenched  as  he  was,  he  said  to  her,  "  Here  am 
I,  lady  mine,  and  such  as  you  see  me,  I  feel  myself  e'en  afire 
and  know  that  I  burn,  being  still  disposed  to  obey  your 
every  wish,  so  but  I  may  do  you  pleasure  and  service. " 

The  pitiful  lady  very  graciously  rebuked  him  for  such 
mad  daring,  exhorting  him  to  love  more  temperately 
and  thanking  him  for  his  proffered  devotion,  tendered 
herself  to  his  service  insomuch  as  her  honour  comported  ; 
and  so,  discoursing  variously  of  the  case,  they  all  went 
about  their  business.  The  lover,  returning  to  his  lodging, 
applied  to  dry  himself,  being  more  in  fear  of  the  peril  he 
had  run  whenas  he  was  forth  thereof  than  when  he  was 
therein.     Then,   taking  hope  for  his  love  from  the  lady's 
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tears,  he  l^egan  anew  to  solicit  her  with  letters  and  mes- 
sages. She  received  the  letters  and  lending  ear  and  credit 
to  the  messages,  gave  her  lover  leave  to  visit  her  one  night ; 
whereupon  he,  rejoiced  beyond  measure,  went  thither, 
full  of  gladness,  and  was  lovingly  received  by  her.  Most 
delightsome  were  the  greetings  which  passed  between  the 
twain  and  after  a  thousand  amorous  kisses  given  and 
returned,  they  betook  themselves  to  bed ;  but  so  had 
excess  of  joy  redoubled  on  the  lover's  heart  at  finding 
himself  in  her  arms  whom  he  so  ardently  desired  that 
he  abode  all  night  unable  to  take  of  her  otherwhat 
than  kisses,  and  the  like  betided  him  also  other  three 
nights  in  succession,  which  he  lay  with  the  lady  ;  whereof 
he  bemoaned  himself  beyond  measure  and  misdoubting 
himself  to  be  hindered  of  some  sorcery,  was  like  to  die 
of  dolour  and  shame. 

The  lady,  never  doubting  but  that  this  betided  him  for 
overmuch  love,  conrforted  him  as  best  she  might  ;  but  the 
mischance  was  so  grievous  to  him  to  suffer  that,  after 
having  again  and  again  bitterly  blamed  and  bemoaned 
himself  therefor,  he  determined  to  kill  himself.  Where- 
fore, returning  before  day  to  his  lodging  and  shutting 
himself  in  his  chamber,  he  took  a  dagger  and  plunged  it 
boldly  into  his  breast ;  but,  whether  for  weakness  of 
his  arm  or  for  whatsoever  other  cause,  the  blade  went 
not  straight  to  his  heart,  but  turned  aside  toward  the 
right  flank  and  the  youth,  overcome  with  the  pain  of  the 
wound,  fell  prone  on  his  bed,  where  he  abode  a  pretty 
while  without  sense.  Presently,  coming  to  himself  and 
opening  the  chamber-door,  he  called  a  very  trusty  chamber- 
lain of  his,  to  whom  he  told  the  fact  as  it  was,  taking 
order  with  him  that  he  should  say  he  had  been  wounded 
that  night,  as  he  went  about  the  city  ;   then,  letting  fetch 
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physicians,  he  diligently  applied  to  heal  himself.  The 
lady,  hearing  the  case  from  the  chamberlain,  as  it  had 
happened,  was  sore  afflicted  and  concerned  therefor  and 
sent  to  him,  bidding  him,  as  he  loved  her,  take  comfort 
and  do  everything  for  his  recoverance.  Nor  did  he  fail 
unto  himself,  but  used  all  necessary  means  to  heal  himself; 
algates,  he  abode  more  than  two  months  in  his  chamber 
ere  he  was  whole,  as  well  because  the  wound  was  in  a 
dangerous  place,  for  the  rib  which  had  been  stricken  of  the 
poniard,  as  also  for  the  season,  which  was  now  winter. 

Thereafter,  being  altogether  healed  and  riding  about  the 
city  and  having  recruited  his  enfeebled  powers,  he  let  his 
mistress  know  that,  an  it  pleased  her,  he  would  fain  come 
one  night  to  visit  her ;  and  accordingly,  having  commodity 
thereof,  he  betook  himself  with  a  good  heart  to  his  mistress, 
by  whom  he  was  joyfully  received  and  greeted  with  the 
most  dulcet  kisses  and  embracements.  Then,  betaking  him- 
self to  bed  with  her  and  knowing  better  than  before  to  brook 
his  allegresse  and  amorous  joy,  he  took  his  lady  in  his  arms 
and  lay  with  her  loverly,  taking  of  her  that  pleasure  which  is 
styled  of  lovers  the  ultimate  delight  of  love.  Bytimes,  being 
weary,  they  devised  of  things  past,  laughing  and  dallying 
together,  and  presently  returned  anew  to  the  amorous  war, 
wherein,  as  they  contended  who  could  most,  it  still  fell  to  the 
lady's  part,  as  the  weaker  and  more  delicate,  to  find  herself 
undermost,  with  her  dear  lover  in  her  arms.  Nor  was  this 
night  the  last  of  their  amorous  pleasures  and  diversions  ; 
nay,  what  while  Signor  Costantino  abode  in  Verona,  where 
he  sojourned  many  months,  he  still  went  to  lie  with  the 
lady  whenassoever  he  would  (and  that  was  often)  and  gave 
himself  the  blithest  time  in  the  world  with  her,  thinking  of 
no  otherwhat  than  to  please  and  serve  her.  She  also,  on 
her  side,  loving  him  more  than  her  eyes,  thought  only  of  him 

VOL.    II.  -^ 
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and  accounted  herself  mighty  fortunate  in  having  so  noble 
and  so  dear  a  lord.  And  so  they  long  enjoyed  their  loves  in 
gladness,  without  any  manner  of  hindrance,  nor  did  it  ever- 
more betide  the  youth,  whenas  he  was  with  his  mistress,  as  it 
had  betided  him  the  first  night.  Some  will  have  it  that  this 
adventure  happened  not  to  Signor  Costantino,  but  to  Signor 
Manuolo  his  brother,  a  young  man  also  very  handsome  and 
valiant  and  captain  of  light  horse  in  the  service  of  Maximilian 
Cresar;  but  I  understood  it,  from  one  who  should  have  known, 
to  have  happened  to  Signor  Costantino. 


iBannello 

ta   tlje  fllu0trt0us   nnti   most  Ijaliant  Si'gnat 
iiHarcnntonta  Colonna. 

I  chanced  no  great  while  agone  to  be  in  Mantua  with 
Madam  Isabella  da  Este,  Marchioness  of  that  city,  and  after 
we  had  discoursed  of  certain  affairs  for  which  she  had  sent 
me  to  Milan,  there  came  in  many  gentlemen  and  some  of 
the  first  ladies  of  the  place  to  do  her  reverence,  as  is  their 
custom  ;  and  the  company  passing  gaily  from  one  suljject 
of  discourse  to  another,  Signor  Costantino  Pio  said,  "Belike, 
madam,  you  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  great  buffet  which  the 
Cavaliere  Soardo  hath  given  Master  Tommaso  Calandrino  the 
physician."  "How?"  answered  the  princess.  "Went  the 
matter  so  ?  Marry,  the  thing  befell  between  a  great  crack- 
brain  and  a  great  dunderhead.  And  what  was  the  quarrel 
between  them  ?  "  "I  will  tell  you,"  said  Signor  Costanzo.^ 
"The  physician,  maybe  no  wiser  than  his  namesake  of 
Boccaccio,^  yesterday,  what  time  it  rained,  encountered  the 
Cavaliere  Soardo  in  the  street  near  San  Francesco  ;  and 
both  being  afoot,  the  physician  withdrew  to  the  wall  and 
saying  to  Soardo,  '  Cavaliere,  make  way  for  so  much 
learning  as  is  in  me,'  offered  with  his  hand  to  push  him 
towards  the  mire.     Whereupon  the  other,  without  hesitation, 

•  Sir.  *  See  my  "  Decameron  of  Roccaccio." 
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raising  his  hand,  dealt  hini   a  great  buffet  on  the  mouth, 

saying,   '  And  thou,  pox  take  thee,  give  place  to  so  much 

folly  as  is  in  me  ; '  and  not  content  with  having  beaten  him, 

he  gave  him  a  great  push  and  cast  him  into  the  midst  of  the 

mire."     "  Nay,"  rejoined  the  princess,  "  I  said  well  that  the 

thing   passed   between   crackbrain   and   dunderhead.      The 

physician  should  e'en  keep  himself  from  these  his  dunceries, 

which  daily  turn  to  his  prejudice,  more  by  token  that  he 

must  know  what  manner  of  man  is  Soardo.     And  in  truth 

I  know  not  how  we  should  name  these  their  sayings,  the 

which,    albeit   they   make   us   laugh,    seem    to   me   neither 

mordant  nor  witty,  but  rather  ridiculous  and  savouring  of 

the  soil  whence  they  sprang."     All  the  company  laughed 

and  after  madam  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  they  fell 

to  talking  variously  of  the  fashion  of  speech  that  is  used 

bytimes,    now   by  scatterbrains,    who   say   all   that  cometh 

to  their  lips,   and  now  by  prudent  folk  who  have  certain 

cutting,  caustic,  witty  sayings,  which  oftentimes  contain  a 

double  meaning,  so  that,  take  them  as  we  will,  they  give 

pleasure  to  whoso  heareth  them.     Various  things  were  said 

thereupon   and   it   was   for   the   most   part   concluded   that 

those     speeches    deserve     to    be    especially     commended, 

whereby  he  who  saith  them  either  delivereth  himself  from 

some  peril  or  moveth  his  masters  to  have  some  pity  of  him 

and  to  do  him  kindness.     Nor  should  less  praise  be  given 

unto  those  who  with  trenchant  speech  modestly  expose  the 

defects  of  their  superiors  or  rallying  them  with  grace,  induce 

them  to  amend  themselves  or  at  the  least  to  be  ashamed  of 

their  defaults.     Some  also  are  worthy  of  commendation  who, 

knowing  the  proud  and  difficult  humour  of  those  with  whom 

they  have  to  deal  and  that,  whether  they  do  good  or  ill,  they 

will  not  be  rebuked,  but  will  still  have  panders,  parasites 

and  flatterers   to   caress   their  ears  with   false   praises   and 
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manifest  lies  and  to  applaud  their  every  action,— there  are 
some,  I  say,  worthy  to  be  praised  who  care  not  openly  to 
gainsay  these  so  froward  natures  and  yet,  when  they  espy 
some  error  in  a  prince  or  whosoever  else,  fail  not  to  rebuke 
him  therefor  with  some  discreet  word  spoken  in  trusty  and 
acceptable  company,  so  that  their  speech  is  not  apprehended 
of  fools.  Whereupon  quoth  I,  "  Madam  and  you,  gentle- 
men, I  remember  me  of  a  witty  saying  of  Signor  Marcantonio 
Colonna,  what  while  I  was  in  discourse  with  him  in  the 
Church  of  the  Graces  at  Milan  ;  and  this  my  lord,  if  you 
bethink  you,  was  when  Odet  de  Foix  [the  French  King's] 
Viceroy  in  Milan,  came  to  hear  mass  at  the  Grazie^  upon 
a  little  mule  ;  whereupon  quoth  you,  '  Bandello,  small  as 
thou  seest  yonder  beastling,  I  know  neither  horse  nor  mule 
in  this  army  of  our  Most  Christian  King  so  strong  and 
puissant  as  she,  and  marvel  not  at  this  I  say,  for  that  she 
carrieth  my  lord  of  Lautrec  and  all  his  councillors.'  "  When 
I  recounted  this  sally  to  the  marchioness  and  the  gentlemen 
present,  they  all  full  well  understood  how  you  girded  at  the 
usance  of  the  said  Monseigneur  de  Lautrec,  which  was,  if 
indeed  he  assembled  his  council  and  sought  others'  advice 
upon  an  affair,  nevertheless  never  to  do  that  which  was 
concluded  of  his  councillors,  but  that  alone  which  seemed 
good  to  his  ill-regulated  judgment.-     And  madam  thereupon 

>  Santa  Maria  or  Nostra  Dama  delle  Grazie,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Graces,  a  convent  and  church  frequently  mentioned  by  Bandello. 

2  Odet  de  Foix,  Seigneur  de  Lautrec,  (in  the  words  of  an  old 
French  writer)  knew  how  to  fight,  but  not  how  to  command.  A 
certain  impetuosity  of  character  often  hurried  him  into  faults,  which 
his  pride  never  suffered  him  to  repair.  Unfortunate  as  a  general, 
because  he  was  arrogant  and  imprudent,  he  was  expelled  by  Prospero 
Colonna  from  Milan,  from  Pavia,  from  Lodi,  from  Parma  and  from 
Piacenza.  He  essayed  to  re-enter  the  Milanese  by  dint  of  arms, 
and  losing  the  disastrous  battle  of  La  Bicocca,  fell  into  disgrace  with 
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giving  you  part  of  those  praises  which  are  justly  due  to  you, 
Messer  Gian  Stefano  Rozzone,  a  familiar  of  the  court  of 
France,  said  that  a  like  thing  had  been  said  of  King  Louis 
XI.  and  a  little  hackney  of  his,  adding  that,  so  it  were  not 
unpleasing  to  madam,  he  would  tell  a  little  story  of  the 
said  King  Louis  apt  to  the  purpose  of  goodly  and  shrewd 
sayings.  It  pleased  the  princess  that  he  should  do  so ; 
wherefore  he  told  his  story,  the  which,  I  having  added  it  to 
the  number  of  my  novels,  I  have  thought  not  unmeet  to  give 
unto  you,  knowing  how  much  you  delight  in  goodly  sallies 
and  witty  speeches  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
knowing  to  boot  that  I  have  nothing  of  much  worth  to  offer 
unto  your  desert.  This,  then,  as  an  earnest  of  my  devotion, 
I  pay  and  give  to  you,  being  certified  that,  with  that 
magnanimous  heart  of  yours,  it  will  be  as  graciously  accepted 
by  you  and  held  as  dear  as  were  gold  and  gems  by  others. 
Fare  you  well. 

Francis,  but  was  after  reinstated  in  his  command  and  died  of  the 
plague  at  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1528.  Sismondi  says  of  him  that 
"  he  piqued  himself  on  doing  always  the  opposite  of  what  he  was 
counselled." 


KING  LOUIS  XI.  REWARDETH  A  SCULLION 
FOR  A  WITTY  SPEECH  VERY  APTLY  MADE 
BY   HIM. 

Louis,  Eleventh  of  the  name,  King  of  France,  was,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  the  annals  and  chronicles  of  P'rance 
relate,  sore  travailed  and  harassed  what  while  he  lived  ; 
for  that  not  only  had  he  war  with  the  Bretons,  with  the 
Hemings,  with  the  Burgundians  and  eke  with  the  English  who 
had  held  possession  of  France  little  less  than  three  hundred 
years,  but  was,  to  boot,  at  daggers  drawn  with  well-nigh  all 
the  barons  of  France  and  with  his  own  brother.  And  in 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  no  greater  enemies  than 
those  of  his  own  blood,  who  well-nigh  all  applied  themselves 
to  his  destruction  and  did  him  all  the  ill  that  was  possible 
to  them,  so  that  he  found  strangers  better  friends  than  his 
kinsfolk ;  inasmuch  as,  he  having  made  over  Savona  and 
his  claims  to  the  dominion  of  Genoa  to  Francesco  Sforza, 
first  of  that  name,  Duke  of  Milan,  the  said  Duke  Francesco, 
grateful  for  the  favours  received  from  the  king  and  under- 
standing him  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  crown  through 
the  revolt  of  the  most  part  of  the  barons  and  princes  of 
the  blood-royal  of  France,  despatched  his  first-born  son 
Galeazzo  Sforza  to  his  succour  with  a  good  army,  under  the 
governance  of  Count  Gasparo  Vimercato,  his  captain-general, 
by  means  whereof  he  defeated  his  enemies  and  abode  in 
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peace  king  of  all  the  realm.  He  had  ever  been  a  headstrong 
man  and  one  who  rarely  fell  in  with  others'  counsel ;  and  in 
particular  he  so  fell  out  with  King  Charles  VII.,  his  father, 
that  he  fled  from  him  and  retired  into  Dauphiny,  where  he 
abode  awhile  in  his  father's  disgrace,  to  the  insupportable 
oppression  of  the  people  of  the  province  ;  then  he  took 
refuge  with  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  kinsman,  who 
received  him  kindly  and  used  him  as  a  brother,  studying 
amain  to  make  peace  between  him  and  his  father,  who 
required  no  otherwhat  of  his  son  than  that  he  should  humble 
himself  and  crave  his  pardon.  But  Louis  was  always  so 
stubborn  that  his  heart  never  suffered  him  to  ask  pardon  of 
his  old  father  and  to  humble  himself  to  him  ;  wherefore 
matters  went  on  such  wise  that  he  abode  more  than  ten 
years  without  seeing  the  latter  and  King  Charles  died,  what 
while  his  son  was  yet  in  Burgimdy  with  Duke  Philip. 

Ilis  father  dead,  the  Dauphin  betook  himself  to  France, 
where  he  was,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  that  kingdom, 
made  King  and  was,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  sore  travailed ; 
more  by  token  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  showed 
himself  much  harsher  than  behoved,  being  morose,  mis- 
doubtful  and  solitary  and  eschewing  the  converse  of  his 
princes  and  barons.  The  chase  being  in  France  a  very 
noble  exercise,  held  in  great  esteem  and  practised  of  all 
the  great,  he,  when  he  became  king,  forbade  all  manner 
of  hunting,  both  of  beasts  and  birds,  under  pain  of  death 
against  whoso  went  a-hunting  or  a-fowling  without  his  leave 
and  license.  Moreover,  he  delighted  to  have  about  him  men 
o"f  mean  condition  and  base  blood,  giving  such  liberty  unto 
Olivier  le  Daim '  his  barber,  as  would  have  beseemed  unto 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood  royal ;  nay,  by  the  latter's  counsel 

1   In  the  text,  "  Oliviero  Bnnno," 
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and  that  of  others  his  peers  he  dealt  cruelly  with  those  of  his 
own  blood  and  put  divers  princes  to  death,  who,  had  the 
king  entreated  them  according  to  their  degree,  would  maybe 
have  eschewed  the  errors  which  they  committed.  Now  Louis 
living,  not  as  a  king,  but  very  privately  and  commonly  wear- 
ing very  mean  clothes,  with  a  hat  all  stuck  with  cockle-shells 
and  twopenny  '  images  of  the  saints,  it  chanced  one  day  that, 
being  left  with  very  little  company  at  home,  he  went  down 
by  night  to  the  kitchen,  where  his  victual  was  in  cooking, 
and  saw  there  a  lad  with  better  presence  and  favour  than 
sorted  with  the  meanness  of  his  occupation,  for  that  he  was 
in  act  to  turn  a  spit  with  a  roast  of  wether  mutton.  The 
boy's  air  and  aspect  pleased  the  king  and  he  said  to  him, 
"  Tell  me,  boy,  who  thou  art  and  whence  thou  comest,  who 
is  thy  father  and  what  thou  gainest  by  the  day  at  this  thy 
trade." 

The  lad,  who  was  newly  come  into  the  house,  having 
been  taken  by  the  king's  cook  to  turnspit,  and  knew  no  one 
of  the  court,  seeing  him  who  accosted  him  in  the  kitchen 
clad  in  russet  homespun  and  with  that  hat  on  his  head  stuck 
with  cockles,  took  him  for  some  pilgrim  coming  from  Saint 
James  of  Galicia^  and  answered,  him,  saying,  "  I  am  a  poor 
lad  called  Etienne,"  here  he  told  his  native  place  and  the 
name  of  his  father,  "who  serve  the  king  in  this  mean  office 
you  see;  and  yet  I  gain  as  much  as  he."  "How?" 
rejoined  Louis.  "Thou  gainest  as  much  as  the  king? 
What  then  gainest  thou  ?  And  the  king  too,  what  gaineth 
he?"  "The  king,"  replied  the  turnspit,  "gaineth  that, 
which  he  eateth,  drinketh  and  weareth,  and  by  my  faith,  I 
shall  get  as  much  of  him,  even  as  he  hath  it  from  our  Lord 


>  Da  due  o  trc  qiiattrini. 

*  i.e.  San  Jago  de  Compostella. 
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God  Almighty,  and  when  the  day  of  death  cometh,  though 
he  is  a  very  rich  king  and  I  a  very  poor  lad,  he  will  carry 
no  more  with  him  than  I. "  This  pithy  speech  much  pleased 
the  king  and  made  Etienne's  fortune,  for  that  Louis  made 
him  his  groom  of  the  chamber  and  did  him  great  good; 
and  he  grew  in  such  favour  with  Louis  that,  if  the  latter, 
who  was  choleric  and  hasty,  gave  him  bytimes  some  cuff  or 
other  and  he  fell  a-weeping,  the  king,  who  could  not  brook 
to  see  him  weep,  let  give  him  now  a  thousand  and  now 
two  thousand  crowns,  so  he  should  be  comforted,  and  still 
held  him  dear. 


i5anneUo 

to  tfje  ntost  illustrioug  Sftjnot  ^flastin0  Sfjfsf. 

Signer  L.  Scipione  Attellano,  on  his  return  from  Bari, 
Naples  and  Rome,  punctually  recounted  to  me  the  warm 
and  loving  welcome  which,  whenas  first  he  passed  through 
Rome  and  also  whenas  he  after  returned  thither,  you  gave 
him,  with  your  courteous  proffers  of  service,  full  of  your 
wonted  good  will  and  liberality.  He  also  saluted  me  in 
your  name  and  gave  me  certain  assurance  of  the  remembrance 
in  which  you  hold  me.  I,  who  know  you  and  who  have 
of  your  favour  familiarly  consorted  with  you  at  Rome,  am 
nowise  wondered  either  at  the  one  or  at  the  other,  for  that 
I  know  how  affably  you  are  wont  to  receive  and  make  much 
of  whoso  cometh  to  visit  you  and  how  punctual  and  diligent 
you  are  in  keeping  count  and  remembrance  of  your  friends. 
I  thank  you  heartily  and  abide  eternally  beholden  to  you 
(if  unto  the  obligations  I  owe  you  more  might  be  added) 
for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown  my  and  your,  nay  rather 
our,  Attellano,  pledging  you  my  faith,  by  the  love  which 
I  bear  you  (a  greater  pledge  I  could  not  give  you)  that 
you  have  gotten  to  friend  a  person  of  such  part^,  as 
accomplished  and  as  strict  an  observer  of  friendships 
contracted  by  him  as  any  man  you  can  know.  Wherefore 
do  you  avail  yourself  of  him,  according  to  circumstances, 
for  that  you  cannot  do  him  a  greater  pleasure  and  you  will 
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find  the  effects  conforming  unto  my  words.  Of  myself  I  say 
nothing,  you  knowing  me  before  now  and  knowing  for  certain 
how  much  I  am  yours.  The  said  Attellano  telleth  me, 
to  boot,  that,  he  bespeaking  you  of  my  novels,  you  told 
him  you  would  gladly  see  some  one  thereof;  wherefore, 
it  being  of  late  discoursed  in  a  worshipful  company  of  the 
many  liberalities  and  courtesies  which  you  so  constantly 
practise  and  Attellano  having  said  many  things  thereof. 
Madam  Antonia  Bauzia,  Marchioness  of  Gonzaga,  whose 
guests  we  then  were  at  Sabbionetta,  authoritatively  in- 
terrupting the  discourse  which  was  toward,  charged  the 
most  affable  doctor,  Messer  Antonio  di  Cappo,  a  gentle- 
man of  Mantua,  tell  somewhat  of  the  like  courtesies  and 
liberalities.  He  accordingly  narrated  a  circumstance  befallen 
at  Siena  and  I,  having  written  it,  willed  that  it  should 
appear  under  your  worshipful  name,  in  testimony  of  my 
observance  towards  you;  for  that,  it  having  befallen  among 
Siennese,  meseemeth  it  justly  pertaineth  unto  yourself,  who 
are  a  Siennese  and  both  liberal  and  courteous,  nay,  the 
very  soul  of  every  courtesy  and  liberality,  you  who  are 
not  only  the  honour  of  your  native  country  of  Siena,  but 
the  honour  and  glory  of  all  Italy.     Fare  you  well. 


Cfje  9riiia--anti=JFortiEtI)  Storg, 

ANSELMO  SALIMBENE,  DEALING  MAGNIFI- 
CENTLY, DELIVERETH  HIS  ENEMY  FROM 
DEATH  ANDTAKETH  THE  LATTER'S  SISTER 
TO  WIFE. 

If  I,  most  excellent  madam  and  you,  honourable  ladies  and 
courteous  gentlemen,  were  such  as  I  am  belike  accounted 
of  you  and  if  I  corresponded  in  effect  with  the  opinion 
which  you  have  of  me,  truly  I  should  repute  myself  mighty 
fortunate  that,  among  the  many  worshipful,  accomplished 
and  eloquent  men  whom  I  see  sit  in  this  most  noble  com- 
pany, I  have  been  chosen  to  discourse  before  you  of  so  noble 
a  matter  as  is  courtesy  and  magnificence.  But,  knowing 
what  my  powers  are,  I  much  misdoubt  me  lest,  if  I  proffer 
my  shoulders  unto  so  heavy  a  burden  as  you  impose  on 
me,  I  may  abide  half  way  and  find  myself  enforced,  to 
my  shame  and  your  small  diversion,  to  cast  down  so 
grievous  a  load  to  the  earth.  Yet,  since  it  thus  pleaseth 
you  and  my  excuses  find  no  allowance  with  you,  what  can 
I  do  save  obey  ?  Accordingly,  to  give  a  beginning  to  that 
which  you  impose  upon  me,  I  tell  you  that  I  will  not  for 
the  nonce  have  us  enter  the  schools  of  philosophers,  who, 
thinking  to  speak  of  things  magnificent,  would  discourse 
of  places  sumptuously  builded,  of  spacious  and  venerable 
temples,  of  amphitheatres,  of  lofty  moles  and  jetties  founded 
in  the  sea,  of  mountains  tunnelled  for  the  greater  commodity 
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of  the  roads,  of  highways  paved  with  flints  and  other  stones 
and  of  the  like  works,  which  are  in  truth  worthy  of  the 
name  of  magnificence.  But  I  will  that  we  take  some 
licence  in  these  our  familiar  and  pleasant  discoursements 
and  that  for  this  present  we  sever  not  the  name  of  liberal 
from  magnificent,  nay,  that,  ensuing  the  footsteps  of  our 
gentlest  Boccaccio,  we  speak  of  love  and  see  how  magnifi- 
cently a  gentleman  acted  and  with  what  laudable  liberality, 
leaving  it  after  for  philosophers  to  judge  if  his  praiseworthy 
action  should  be  styled  magnificent,  liberal  or  courteous. 
We  will  imitate  fathers  who  together  with  their  wives 
make  and  beget  children  and  after,  according  to  the  custom 
of  France,  leave  the  care  unto  the  godfathers  of  giving  them 
such  names  as  most  please  them. 

To  begin,  then,  to  tell  you  my  story,  it  is  not  many  years 
since  there  were  in  .Siena,  a  very  noble  and  ancient  city  of 
Tuscany,  two  very  noble  families  of  the  utmost  consideration 
for  antiquity  and  wealth  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  to 
wit,  that  of  the  Salimbeni  and  that  of  the  Montanini,  in 
both  of  which  were  men  excelling  in  every  kind  of  worth. 
Now  there  was  holden  one  day  a  notable  hunt  of  stags  and 
wild  boars,  to  which  there  came  many  young  men  of  the 
one  and  the  other  house,  all  excellent  well  equipped  and 
mounted.  It  chanced  that  a  fierce  wild  boar  was  killed  by 
the  dogs  and  it  being,  as  is  usual,  debated  between  the 
hunters  of  the  hounds'  prowess  and  each  upholding  the 
rights  of  his  own  and  averring  that  one  of  these  had  been 
the  first  courageously  to  attack  and  fasten  upon  the  boar  and 
the  others  not  consenting  thereto,  they  came  from  words 
to  deeds  and  fell  to  laying  about  them  with  their  naked 
weapons,  on  such  wise  that  one  of  the  Montanini  slew  one 
of  the  Salimbeni.  Of  this  homicide  there  was  born  a  most 
cruel  enmity  between  the  two  families,  which  went  so  far 
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that  many  were  slain  on  one  and  the  other  side  and  in  the 
end  the  Montanini  were  brought  to  nought,  as  well  in  men 
as  in  substance. 

Thereafterward,  the  cause  of  the  feud  having  for  lapse  of 
time  passed  into  oblivion  and  the  pristine  rancour  abated  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  abode  in  Siena,  it  befell  that  the 
whole  family  of  the  Montanini  was  reduced  to  one  young 
man  called  Carlo,  who  was  the  son  of  Messer  Tommaso 
and  had  one  only  sister.  He  had  one  only  estate  in  Val  di 
Strove,  goodly  enough  and  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  ducats, 
on  whose  revenues  he  lived  very  sparely  with  his  sister,  for 
that  there  was  none  other  patrimony  left  him  of  the  great 
wealth  of  his  ancestors,  their  substance  having,  by  reason  of 
the  past  feuds,  been  part  dissipated  and  part  occupied  by  the 
fisc.  Carlo  then  maintained  himself  as  best  he  might  and 
albeit  he  had  not  the  means  to  show  himself  a  gentleman  in 
apparel,  in  horses  and  the  like,  it  was  nevertheless  visible 
in  his  aspect,  in  his  speech,  in  his  gestures  and  in  the 
graciousness  of  his  manners  and  in  his  every  act  that  the 
ancient  majesty  of  his  forbears'  greatness  shone  again  in  him. 
On  like  wise  his  sister,  Angelica  by  name,  was  reputed  the 
fairest  and  best-mannered  damsel  to  be  found  in  those  days 
at  Siena ;  and  certes  she  had  a  name  conforming  with  her 
rare  and  divine  beauties,  for  that  she  seemed  a  very  angel 
come  down  from  heaven. 

Hard  by  Carlo's  house  dwelt  Anselmo  Salimbene,  a  young 
man  high  in  esteem  for  nobility  and  wealth,  who  seeing 
Angelica  very  often  and  contemplating  her  beauties  with 
the  utmost  admiration  and  more  greedily  than  behoved,  be- 
came so  sore  enamoured  of  her  that,  when  he  abode  an  hour 
without  seeing  her,  himseemed  he  was  in  the  tormenting 
fire  of  hell  and  could  find  no  repose  ;  but  that  which  most 
afflicted  him  and  tormented  him  without  intermission,  nay, 
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which  well-nigh  drove  him  to  desperation,  was  that,  by 
reason  of  the  ancient  enmity  between  his  house  and  hers, 
he  dared  not  discover  his  ardent  flame  to  any  one  alive  nor 
ever  hoped  to  cull  flower  or  fruit  of  his  fervent  love,  being 
firmly  persuaded  that  Angelica  would  never  love  him.  What 
while  Anselmo  thus  secretly  nourished  his  flame  and  was 
marvellously  rejoiced  whenassoever  he  saw  his  dear  beloved 
damsel,  who,  perceiving  not  his  love,  took  no  whit  of  heed 
to  him,  it  chanced  that  a  townsman  of  great  puissance  in  the 
government  of  the  city,  but  for  the  rest  a  man  of  the  people, 
cast  his  eyes  on  Carlo's  estate  and  was  taken  with  a  great 
desire  to  buy  it,  having  other  lands  of  his  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  wherefore  he  caused  require  the  latter  to  complease 
him  by  selling  him  his  estate,  for  which  he  proffered  him  a 
thousand  ducats  in  hand.  Carlo,  who,  besides  his  palace 
in  Siena,  had  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  but  this 
one  estate  in  the  country,  wherewith  he  sparely  maintained 
himself  and  his  sister,  and  knew  not  where  to  find  another, 
answered  him  that  he  would  not  sell  on  any  terms ;  where- 
upon the  townsman,  who  was  a  rancorous  fellow  and  greedy 
of  others'  good,  conceived  such  a  spite  against  him  that 
he  determined  to  ruin  him  and  drive  him  from  the  world. 

Now  at  that  time  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  of  Siena 
were  banished  from  the  city  and  those  who  ruled  it,  being 
men  of  the  people  and  hating  the  nobles  above  all,  made 
a  law  that  whosoever  held  commerce  with  the  banished 
folk,  to  procure  their  return  to  their  native  place,  should 
be  amerced  in  a  thousand  florins  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, should  have  his  head  stricken  off".  The  malignant 
citizen,  seeing  he  might  not  avail  to  have  his  will  of 
Carlo,  clapped  up  a  plot  against  him  and  by  means  of 
false  witnesses  procured  him  to  be  accused  to  the  Seig- 
niory  and    convicted    of    having    held    intercourse    against 
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the  statutes  of  the  city ;  wherefore  he  was  taken  of  the 
sergeants  and  carried  to  the  public  prison.  The  knave 
of  a  citizen,  who  had  not  discovered  himself  Carlo's  enemy, 
but,  sailing  under  water,'  feigned  himself  a  friend,  made 
a  show  of  exerting  himself  in  his  favour,  on  such  wise 
that  the  young  man  was  doomed  to  pay  a  thousand 
florins  within  a  fortnight's  time  or  in  default  to  lose  his 
head.  The  poor  youth,  seeing  himself  reduced  to  this 
pass  and  having,  as  have  all  men,  a  natural  desire  to 
live,  bethought  himself  that  needs  must  he  sell  his  estate 
and  of  the  thousand  ducats  pay  the  thousand  florins  of 
the  fine  and  use  the  overplus  for  his  other  occasions,  and 
accordingly,  having  come  to  this  determination,  he  sent 
a  broker  to  offer  the  aforesaid  townsman  his  estate  for 
the  price  at  which  the  latter  had  otherwhiles  sought  to 
purchase  it.  The  broker  went  and  did  the  office  imposed 
on  him  ;  but  the  greedy  townsman,  seeing  Carlo  reduced 
to  the  green  ^  and  in  the  water  up  to  the  throat,  declared 
that  he  would  no  more  of  the  estate  and  moreover  that, 
had  he  a  mind  to  take  it,  he  would  not  pay  for  it  a 
farthing  more  than  seventeen  hundred  florins.  The  broker 
returned  with  this  sorry  answer  to  Carlo,  who,  hearing 
it,  very  plainly  understood  the  townsman's  felon  and 
avaricious  purpose ;  wherefore,  changing  his  mind,  he 
determined  patiently  to  sufi"er  death  and  leave  the  estate 
to  his  sister,  so  she  might  therewith  maintain  herself  and 
marry   as   best    she    could.      Accordingly,    seeing    that    he 

'  Navigando  so/to  acgua,  or,  as  we  should  say,  "  working  under- 
hand." 

2  Ridoito    al    verdc,    an     expression    signifying-     "  burned    out," 
"reduced  to  extremity"  and  taken  from  the  old  custom  of  auction 
by  inch  of  candle,  it  being  the  custom   in  some  places  to  colour 
the  lower  end  of  the  candle  used  for  that  purpose  ^/rc«. 
VOL.    II.  21 
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could  not  justify  his  innocence  and  that  there  was  no 
other  way  to  free  himself,  he  cut  short  all  treaty  for  the 
sale  of  his  estate  and  addressed  himself  to  the  care  of 
his  soul.  He  had  many  rich  kinsfolk  on  his  mother's 
side,  who,  knowing  him  to  be  incarcerated  for  having 
done  against  the  ordinance  of  the  magistracy,  dared  not 
speak  in  his  favour  nor  pay  the  fine,  lest  they  should 
render  themselves  suspect  to  the  government.  Angelica, 
who  loved  her  brother  tenderly,  understanding  his  deter- 
mination, strove  amain  with  prayers  and  exhortations  to 
persuade  him  to  sell  their  estate  and  save  himself  from  death 
and  prison  and  stick  not  for  the  dowry,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
wherefore  the  disconsolate  damsel  abode  in  such  bitterness 
that  she  did  nought  but  weep  and  bemoan  herself  day  and 
night,  without  receiving  any  comfort. 

The  last  day  come  of  the  term,  wherein  if  Carlo  paid  not 
the  fine  decreed  Ijy  the  Seigniory,  he  should  on  the  morrow 
be  publicly  beheaded  in  the  market-place  as  a  rebel  against 
the  government,  it  chanced  that,  about  the  hour  of  none, 
Anselmo  Salimbene,  who  had  been  many  days  in  the  country 
at  his  estates,  returned  to  Siena  and  passing  before  Carlo's 
house,  saw  sundry  ladies  come  out  thence  and  go  their  ways, 
weeping  ;  wherefore,  calling  one  who  dwelt  therenigh,  he 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  cause  of  the  ladies'  tears  and  the 
other,  being  informed  of  all,  punctually  acquainted  him  with 
Montanino's  case.  When  Anselmo  understood  the  peril 
wherein  Carlo  was,  he  repaired  to  his  own  house,  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  near  at  hand,  and  dismounting, 
went  straight  to  his  chamber,  wherein  he  shut  himself  alone 
and  diligently  pondering  the  things  which  he  had  heard, 
clearly  perceived  that  Carlo, — whether  guilty  or  not,  for  of 
that  he  might  not  judge, — chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
disinherit   his   sister.       Thereupon    he   debated    an    infinite 
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variety  of  considerations  in  himself  and  ultimately  said, 
"  Certes,  meseemeth  fortune  hath  been  much  more  careful 
of  me  than  I  myself  could  have  desired.  Behold  she 
procureth  that  Carlo  Montanino,  with  whom  my  house  hath 
an  ancient  and  cruel  feud  and  who  alone  is  left  alive  of  his 
family,  will  to-morrow  be  publicly  put  to  death  as  a  rebel  to 
the  state  ;  and  thou  '  wilt  see  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him 
and  the  end  of  his  hostile  family,  so  that  for  the  future  there 
will  be  none  left  from  whom  the  Salimbeni  have  aught  to 
fear.  Moreover,  thou,  being  enamoured  of  his  sister,  mayst 
now  at  thy  pleasure  have  and  enjoy  her  amorously  ;  for 
that,  Carlo's  head  being  stricken  off  for  an  offence  against 
the  state,  his  substance  will  most  like  be  taken  from  his 
sister,  and  she  being  poor  and  unprotected,  I  shall  lightly 
find  means  to  have  her  amenable  to  all  my  desires."'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seemed  another  thought  broke  in  upon  the 
first  and  said  to  him,  "Alack,  Anselmo  Salimbene,  how 
base  thou  art  and  how  mean  of  spirit  !  Rememberest  thou 
not  that  thou  art  a  gentleman  and  most  nobly  born? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  it  pertaineth  unto  every  gentle  and 
magnanimous  heart  openly  and  of  itself  to  avenge  its  injuries 
suffered  or  with  a  magnificent  and  Csesarean^  mind  to 
pardon  them  and  bury  them  under  eternal  oblivion  ?  For, 
if  it  be  a  glorious  and  worthy  thing  to  have  benefits  received 
still  fixed  in  the  memory  and  to  requite  them  with  twofold 
and  overabounding  gratitude,  certes,  no  less  glory  and  praise 
is  to  be  acquired  by  magnanimously  spurning  away  every 
offence  suffered.  But  prithee  tell  me,  in  what  hath  Carlo 
Montanino  offended  against  thee  or  how  hath  he  done  thee 

1  Addressing  himself,  an  example  of  the  figure  of  enallage,  as 
frequently  used  by  Kandello. 

'■*  In  allusion  to  the  proverbial  mansuetude  and  clemency  of  "  the 
mightiest  Julius." 
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or  thine  any  hurt  ?  If  his  forefathers  wronged  thine,  consider 
the  chastisement,  nay,  rather,  the  ruin  which  hath  betided 
the  Montanini  family,  so  that  assuredly  the  punishment  far 
overpasseth  the  sin.  Thou  thoughtest  not  to  avenge  thyself, 
whenas  the  beauties  and  goodly  and  modest  fashions  of 
Carlo's  sister  so  pleased  thee.  Where  are  the  many  and 
frequent  praises  thou  gavest  her,  whenas  thou  avouchedst 
her  in  thyself  for  the  fairest,  the  noblest,  the  best-mannered, 
the  most  courteous  and  modestest  damsel  of  Siena  ?  Perdie, 
they  have  soon  escaped  thy  mind.  Thou  shouldst  e'en 
remember  that,  whenassoever  thou  hast  seen  her  and  hast 
(even  as  it  behoveth  all  men  to  honour  and  respect  the 
female  sex)  made  her  sign  of  reverence,  she  never  seemed  to 
know  thee  for  an  enemy,  as  thou  presently  showest  thyself 
to  her,  but  still  courteously  rendered  thee  that  honour  which 
it  is  not  forbidden  unto  modest  damsels  of  gentle  breeding 
to  render  unto  whoso  saluteth  them  and  doth  them  worship. 
She  turned  not  her  head  otherwhither  nor  bent  her  eyes  on 
another  side,  showed  not  herself  wrathful  and  disordered  in 
aspect  nor  made  any  gesture  other  than  debonair  and 
commendable,  but  abode  all  affable,  peaceable  and  modest. 
Did  she  belike,  as  do  many  of  her  sex,  who,  to  show  them- 
selves women  of  honour,  cause  themselves  to  be  holden  ill 
bred,  churlish  and  unmannerly  and  who,  if  they  be  at  the 
window  or  at  the  door,  whenas  they  see  any  gentleman 
come,  draw  back  in  haste  or,  if  they  be  saluted,  either  turn 
away  their  heads  or  abide  erect  and  motionless,  as  they  were 
made  of  stone,  marble  or  bronze  ?  Nay,  Angelica,  albeit 
she  was  not  cognizant  of  thy  mind,  nevertheless,  whenas- 
soever she  saw  thee,  denied  not  on  prudish  wise  to  let  herself 
be  seen  of  thee,  as  an  adversary  or  an  enemy,  but  still 
constantly  showed  herself  pleasant  and  liberal  to  thee. 
Reason,  then,  requireth  that  thou  account  her  not  an  enemy, 
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and  if  thou  love  her  (as  in  effect  thou  lovest  her  most 
fervently,)  how,  seeing  her  in  so  extreme  and  parlous  a 
case  as  thou  findest  her  at  this  present,  can  thy  soul  deny 
to  have  compassion  on  her  and  infinitely  to  grieve  for  her 
triljulations  ?  What  say  I,  grieve  ?  Nay,  meseemeth  thou 
shouldst  never  brook  that  a  brother  of  her  whom  thou  lovest, 
who  is  tenderly  beloved  of  her,  should  be  put  to  death, 
in  default  of  finding  a  thousand  florins, — thou  who  hast 
so  many  in  thy  coffers  that,  for  abating  them  by  a  thousand, 
thou  wilt  be  no  less  rich  and  esteemed  than  before.  Certes, 
were  it  ever  known  that  thou,  being  as  thou  art,  most  rich 
in  monies  and  estates,  made  more  account  of  a  thousand 
florins  than  of  the  pleasure  and  contentment  of  her  whom 
thou  feignest  so  to  love,  all  would  justly  hold  thee  a  man 
of  little  heart  and  would  without  doubt  judge  thee  churlish 
and  most  miserly.  Nor  must  thou  think  to  allege  for  thine 
excuse  the  past  injuries  received  by  thine  ancestors,  who, 
if  the  case  be  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  have  done  more 
unright  unto  others  than  they  themselves  have  suffered ; 
wherefore,  an  thou  thoughtest  upon  times  past,  thou  wouldst 
generally  be  said  to  have  rather  the  nature  of  a  fierce  and 
savage  beast  than  the  mind  and  reason  of  a  rational  creature. 
Carlo  Montanino  never,  that  is  known,  offended  thee  nor 
doth  the  law  of  reason  suffer  that  the  fault  whereof  he  is 
not  guilty  be  punished  in  him  ;  nay,  it  should  be  purged 
and  punished  in  the  person  who  committed  it.  Ndw  nature, 
Anselmo,  having  made  thee  a  gentleman  of  a  most  noble 
and  generous  stock  and  fortune  having  shown  herself  most 
liberal  to  thee  of  her  goods  and  having  made  thee  as  rich 
as  any  in  Siena,  look  thou  go  not  about  to  wrong  the  one 
or  the  other*  or  to  show  thyself  ungrateful  to  them  for  such 
gifts  as  thou  hast  received  from  them.  Nay,  if  thou  wilt 
1  i.e.  Nature  or  Fortune. 
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hearken  to  my  counsel,  who  persuade  thee  for  thine  honour 
and  thy  weal,  thou  wilt  put  aside  all  other  considerations 
and  wilt  show  the  world  that  she  whom  thou  lovest  and 
her  affairs  are  much  more  at  heart  to  thee  and  much  dearer 
than  all  the  gold  Midas  or  Crcesus  '  ever  had." 

Anselmo  having,  then,  made  these  reflections  alone  in  his 
chamber  and  maturely  pondered  the  whole,  concluded  not  to 
let  Carlo  die  for  lack  of  monies  and  resolved,  come  what 
might,  to  pay  the  fine  in  which  he  had  been  amerced. 
Accordingly,  he  opened  a  chest  of  his  and  took  out  a 
thousand  gold  ducats,  whose  value  much  overpassed  the 
thousand  florins  which  were  to  be  paid.  Now  he  had 
abidden  a  good  while  in  his  thoughts  ;  wherefore,  the  hour 
being  late,  he  took  sundry  serving-men  of  his  and  went  to 
visit  the  chamberlain,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Seigniory  to 
receive  the  amercements  made  to  the  profit  of  the  state,  and 
finding  him  yet  in  the  chamber  of  his  ofiice,  said  to  him, 
' '  Harkye,  chamberlain,  I  bring  you  here  a  thousand  gold 
ducats,  w'hich  Carlo  [son]  of  Messer  Tommaso  INIontanino 
letteth  disburse  to  5^ou  in  payment  of  his  fine ;  count  them 
and  cancel  his  debit,  giving  me  a  docket  that  he  may  be 
released  and  set  at  liberty."  The  chaml^erlain,  taking  and 
counting  the  thousand  ducats,  would  have  returned  Anselmo 
the  overplus  of  the  fine,  but  the  other  suffered  it  not ;  where- 
fore, having  settled  Carlo's  account,  he  wrote  the  bill  of 
release  and  gave  it  into  Salimbene's  hand. 

Anselmo,  having  gotten  the  writ,  gave  it  to  one  of  his 
servants  and  it  being  now  about  three-and-twenty  of  the 
clock, 2  mounted  to  horse  and  returned  to  the  country  ;  whilst 

'  Bandello,  "  Crasso." 

^  i.e.  twenty-three  hours  after  sunset  of  the  previous  day,  which, 
supposing  the  action  to  take  place  in  summer,  would  make  the  time 
about  7  p.m. 
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he  who  had  ihe  writ  repaired  to  the  prison  and  seeking  out 
the  captain  thereof,  said  to  him,  "Carlo  Montanino  hath 
but  now  let  pay  one  thousand  florins,  in  which  he  was 
amerced  by  the  Seigniory;  here  is  his  release  made  and 
signed  by  the  chamberlain,  the  which  I  present  to  you  in  his 
name,  requiring  you,  according  to  the  ordinance  given  you, 
to  bring  him  forth  of  prison  and  set  him  at  lilierty  this 
evening  without  fail."  The  captain,  taking  the  schedule, 
read  it  and  answered  that  he  would  give  speedy  despatch  to 
the  whole ;  whereupon  the  serving-man  departed  and  the 
captain  incontinent,  returning  to  the  prison,  let  call  Carlo, 
who,  hearing  himself  named,  thought  they  had  brought  him 
a  friar  to  confess  him  and  settle  the  affairs  of  his  soul,  he 
being  already  prepared  to  die.  However,  when  he  came 
before  the  captain,  the  latter  bade  strike  off  his  irons  and 
said  to  him,  "Carlo,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  there  hath 
but  now  been  brought  me  the  writ  of  thy  release  and  libera- 
tion ;  wherefore  thou  art  free  and  mayst  go  hence  at  thy 
pleasure  ;  behold,  I  open  the  prison  to  thee." 

Carlo,  hearing  this  so  good  and  unhoped  for  news, 
was  full  at  once  of  the  utmost  marvel  and  of  infinite  joy 
and  asked  the  captain  who  it  was  had  paid  his  fine.  He 
answered  that  he  knew  not  and  that  still  less  did  he  know 
him  who  had  brought  him  the  chaml^erlain's  script.  The 
hour  of  the  Avemary'  was  now  past  and  the  air  began  to 
darken  with  the  coming  night  ;  wherefore  Carlo,  thanking 
the  captain  for  his  good  company  and  entertainment  and 
commending  him  to  God,  betook  himself  homeward.  He 
found  the  door  shut,  it  being  now  night,  and  fell  a-knocking ; 
whereupon  Angelica,  who  yet  wasted  herself  in  tears,  sent  a 
maid  to  see  who  knocked  at  the  door  and  hearing  that  it 

•  Or  Angclus,  rung  half  an  hour  or  less  after  sunset. 
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was  her  brother  Carlo,  rose  and  went  to  meet  him,  weeping 
for  joy  of  his  liberation  and  embracing  him  with  no  less 
allegresse  and  love  than  as  he  had  been  recalled  from 
death  to  life.  There  were  yet  with  her  sundry  ladies,  her 
kinswomen,  come  to  keep  her  company  and  console  her 
in  that  her  great  affliction,  who,  seeing  Carlo  and  embracing 
him  and  having  condoled  and  rejoiced  with  him,  straight- 
way gave  tidings  thereof  to  their  serving-men  ;  wherefore 
the  house  was  speedily  full  of  his  kinsfolk,  who,  hearing 
the  news,  came  to  visit  him.  They  all  condoled  with 
him  of  his  imprisonment  and  gave  him  joy  of  his  coming 
forth,  excusing  themselves  for  not  having  helped  him  to 
pay  the  fine  and  telling  him  the  considerations  which  had 
restrained  them.  Carlo,  having  already  heard  from  his 
sister  that  she  knew  nothing  of  his  liberation  nor  who  it 
was  had  paid  the  fine  and  now  hearing  that  none  of  those 
who  came  to  visit  him  had  been  the  payer,  abode  all  full 
of  wonderment  and  awaited  the  new  day  with  the  utmost 
impatience,  to  know  to  whom  he  abode  beholden  for  so 
great  a  benefit. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  chamberlain's  office  was 
open,  he  betook  himself  thither  and  finding  the  chamber- 
lain in  the  act  of  entering,  enquired  of  him,  after  he  had 
amicably  saluted  him,  who  was  the  payer  of  the  thousand 
florins  in  which  he  had  been  amerced  by  the  Seigniory ; 
whereto  the  chamberlain  answered  him,  saying,  "  Carlo, 
thou  must  know  that  yestereven,  between  three  and  four-and- 
twenty  of  the  clock,  there  came  hither  to  me  Anselmo  [son] 
of  Messer  Salimbene,  and  paid  for  thee  a  thousand  gold 
ducats,  requiring  me  make  him  out  the  writ  of  thy  release, 
the  which  I  straightway  did  ;  and  this  more  I  must  tell 
thee,  that,  whenas  I  would  have  rendered  the  overplus  of 
the  fine,  he  would  not  receive  it,  wherefore,  an  thou  wilt. 
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I  am  ready  very  willingly  to  give  it  thee,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  not  yet  recorded  the  amount  of  thy  payment,  thinking 
thou  shouldst  require  it  ;'  albeit  thine  account  indeed  I 
settled  yestereve. "  Carlo,  hearing  this,  declared  that  he 
would  none  of  the  rest  of  the  thousand  ducats  and  bade 
him  e'en  write  how  a  thousand  ducats  of  gold  had  been 
paid  ;  then,  thanking  him  for  his  proffers  of  service,  he 
took  leave  of  him  and  returned  to  his  house.  There, 
pondering  and  repondering  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of 
Salimbene  and  debating  in  himself  what  had  moved  him 
to  use  such  generosity,  knowing  the  ancient  and  cruel 
enmity  which  had  so  long  and  with  such  bloodshed  pre- 
vailed between  the  Salimbeni  and  the  Montanini,  he  knew 
not  what  to  think  nor  to  say.  At  the  last  however,  by 
dint  of  deep  consideration  and  minute  examination  of  all 
Anselmo's  actions,  knowing  he  himself  had  merited  nothing 
of  him,  he  remembered  to  have  whiles  seen  him  eye 
Angelica  very  kindly  and  amorously  and  courteously  do 
her  honour,  whenassoever  he  saw  her,  showing  her  signs 
of  a  mind  rather  friendly  than  hostile  ;  wherefore,  having 
well  debated  everything  in  himself,  he  concluded  that 
Anselmo  had  been  moved  to  pay  the  thousand  ducats  by 
no  otherwhat  than  the  love  of  Angelica  ;  for  that,  whenas 
this  delectable  passion  of  love  is  admitted  into  a  gentle 
and  magnanimous  heart,  it  produceth  mar\-ellous  effects 
of  grace,  of  courtesy  and  every  goodly  and  precious  virtue. 
Accordingly,  being  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  he  said  in 
himself,  "Since  Anselmo  Salimbene  hath  made  gift  to 
my  sister  of  my  life,  which  was  forfeited,  meseemeth  a 
fitting  thing,  if  Angelica  and  I  would  be  held  grateful  for 
so  courteous  and  so  great  a  boon  and  sensible  of  the  benefit 

1  i.e.  the  balance. 
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received,  which  might  not  be  requited  with  monies,  that 
we  should  e'en,  in  so  far  as  we  may,  render  him  an 
equivalent  therefor.  But  what  gift  were  worthy  to  match 
with  the  desert  of  so  liberal  and  magnificent  an  action 
as  this  of  the  most  courteous  Salimbene  ?  Certes,  it  behoveth 
my  sister  and  myself  give  ourselves  unto  him  to  his  volun- 
tary slaves  and  acknowledge  him  for  our  perpetual  lord 
and  master." 

In  this  thought  and  resolved  humour  Carlo  abode,  without 
discovering  his  mind  unto  any,  till  such  time  as  he  knew 
Anselmo  Salimbene,  (who  was,  as  hath  been  said,  gone  into 
the  country,)  to  be  returned  to  Siena,  Then,  on  the  day 
of  his  return,  Carlo  called  his  sister  into  his  chamber  and 
bespoke  her  thus,  saying,  "  Dearest  my  Angelica,  I  conjure 
thee,  of  that  most  sincere  and  hearty  love  which  I  know 
thou  bearest  me,  to  vouchsafe  to  hearken  with  thine  every 
attention  unto  that  which  I  shall  presently  say  to  thee  and 
1)ethink  thee  that  I  have  long  pondered  and  debated  the 
thing  in  my  mind,  ere  I  offered  to  say  aught  thereof.  I  must 
tell  thee,  then,  that,  whenassoever  I  consider  and  call  to 
mind  what  hath  been  the  condition  of  our  family  in  this 
place, — of  the  greatness  and  excellence  whereof  the  vestiges 
are  yet  to  be  seen  scattered  in  divers  parts  of  the  city,  such 
as  the  pleasant  and  rich  palaces,  the  gladsome  galleries  and 
lofty  turrets,  whereon  are  yet  sculptured  and  depictured  the 
ensigns  of  our  house  and  which  our  forefathers  inhabited 
with  the  utmost  magnificence, — and  when  mine  eyes  rest 
upon  the  marble  sepulchres  set  up  in  divers  temples  of  so 
many  splendid  cavaliers  of  our  blood,  I  cannot  but  suffer 
an  exceeding  chagrin  and  such  that  I  still  feel  my  heart 
straitened  with  a  cruel  and  unspeakable  anguish.  I  never 
come  home  but,  entering  this  our  vast  palace,  sufficient  for 
whatsoever  richest  and  greatest  family  of  Siena,  which  alone 


with  a  little  estate  is  left  us  of  so  many  fiefs  and  such  great 
riches  of  our  ancestors,  but  I  feel  my  heart  die  within  me, 
rememl)ering  me  that  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  it  was 
still  full  of  gentlemen  and  townsmen  of  Siena,  our  grand- 
father being  then  much  employed  of  the  Seigniory  and  sent 
upon  various  embassies,  from  which  he  still  came  off  with 
honour.  Alack,  our  wretched  life,  dearest  my  sister,  who  are 
from  such  high  estate  fallen  and  reduced  to  such  extremity 
that,  living  most  parsimoniously,  we  can  scarce  avail  to 
maintain  ourselves  with  a  handmaid  and  a  serving-man, 
whereas  our  ancestors  gave  a  livelihood  to  innumerable  folk ! 
Nay,  I  can  tell  thee,  indeed,  that  I  should  bemoan  myself  far 
sorelier  and  it  were  to  me  a  cause  of  eternal  chagrin,  were  I 
not  firmly  convinced  that  we  yet  carry  in  our  hearts  that 
same  desire  of  glory  and  honour  which  was  in  the  ancients 
and  ancestors  of  the  Montanino  race,  who  were  still  so  proud 
and  magnanimous  that,  though  they  might  indeed  be  over- 
passed by  others  in  wealth,  they  would  never  withal  have 
suffered  whosoever  it  was  to  outdo  them  in  works  of  courtesy 
and  gratitude.  I  am  fain,  therefore,  to  believe  that,  if  indeed 
nature  or  fortune  or  whatever  else  have  brought  us  into  this 
world  in  poor  estate  and  have  deprived  us  of  the  means  of 
availing  with  works  to  show  forth  the  greatness  of  our  mind, 
it  hath  not  withal  estopped  us  from  feeling  ourselves  born 
of  a  most  noble  and  high-honoured  family  nor  hindered  our 
will  from  being  conformable,  scant  as  our  powers  may  be,  to 
the  generosity  and  greatness  of  our  forefathers ;  the  which 
rendereth  us  no  less  noble  than  they.  Wherefore  in  these 
our  sore  straits,  in  the  troubles,  miseries  and  afflictions 
wherein  thou  knowest  we  are  involved,  I  have,  at  the  least, 
one  comfort,  to  wit,  that,  thou  and  I  having  received  the 
greatest  courtesy  was  ever  yet  done  in  this  city,  there  is  yet 
left  us,  an  but  thou  wilt,  the  means  of  doing  on  such  wise 
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that  we  shall  'never  be  holden  or  called  ungrateful.  Thou 
knowest  that,  these  days  past,  I  having  been  doomed,  as 
rebel  to  the  state,  (albeit  I  was  in  truth  innocent,)  to  lose  my 
head,  thou  wouldst,  after  my  death  (though  there  had  been 
left  thee  such  poor  estate  as  we  have)  have  gone  in  manifest 
peril  of  losing  that  little  good  and  with  it  honour  and  fair 
fame,  to  boot,  seeing  the  little  account  which  our  kinsfolk 
have  made  of  thee  and  of  me  in  so  momentous  a  case,  for 
thou  well  knowest  that  none  of  them  was  willing  to  help  us 
with  monies  nor  (what  is  yet  worse)  with  words ;  wherefore 
I  conclude  the  contrary  to  have  betided  us  of  all  that  we 
hoped  and  feared.  We  looked  for  our  friends  and  kinsfolk 
to  have  holpen  us,  if  not  with  monies,  at  the  least  with  words, 
lending  us  that  interest  which  was  in  their  power ;  but  not  one 
of  them  stirred.  We  were  in  sore  affright  lest  our  adversaries 
and  enemies  should  join  in  the  chase  against  us  and  should 
with  all  diligence  address  themselves  to  procure  my  ruin 
and  my  death.  But,  thanks  to  God's  goodness,  thence, 
whereas  we  feared  ill  and  whereas  we  looked  for  ruin,  safety 
arose,  favour  proceeded  and  succour  and  aid  came.  Anselmo 
Salimbene,  dear  my  sister,  whom  we  believed  to  be  con- 
trary and  hostile  to  us,  hath,  of  his  favour,  shown  himself 
propitious  and  most  friendly ;  inasmuch  as,  without  being 
solicited,  without  requiring  assurance  and  without  having 
ever  received  of  us  pleasure  or  benefit  whatsoever,  he  it  was 
who  of  his  courtesy  hath  paid  unto  the  Seigniory  a  thousand 
florins,  nay,  a  thousand  ducats  of  gold,  and  hath  procured 
my  liberation.  That  a  friend  for  his  friend,  one  kinsman  for 
the  other,  or  whosoever  it  may  be,  should,  upon  assurance 
or  pledge  in  hand,  pay  monies  for  another,  albeit  indeed  it 
is  a  pleasing  and  useful  service,  is  not  withal  a  thing  unused 
all  day  long  among  mankind  ;  but  that  an  enemy  should 
voluntarily  pay  a  good  sum  of  money  for  thee  nor  bespeak 
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thee  a  word  thereof  nor  seek  to  be  assured  of  the  restitution, 
this  is  e'en  a  thing  unwonted  and  marvellous  and  an  act  of 
most  admirable  and  liberal  courtesy,  such  as  hath  seldom, 
nay,  haply  never  been  done,  and  can'- never  to  the  full  of  its 
desert  be  exalted  to  the  skies  with  most  signal  praise.  Now, 
sweet  and  beloved  sister  mine,  I  having  gotten  at  once  my 
lost  liberty  and  my  forfeited  life  and  thou  thy  dear  brother, 
whom  thou  already  mournedst  for  dead,  and  eke  thine 
honour,  which  abode  on  the  board,'  at  the  mercy  of  fortune, 
stablished  and  safeguarded,  it  behoveth  us,  an  we  would  not 
degenerate  from  our  most  noble  ancestors  and  be  pointed 
at  by  the  vulgar  with  the  finger  of  scorn  for  disloyal,  un- 
grateful and  thankless,  find  means,  such  as  our  powers 
comport,  in  some  measure  to  requite  so  great  a  benefit 
received  from  Salimbene.  And  going  enquiring  and  ponder- 
ing an  I  may  divine  to  what  end  and  for  what  reason  he 
hath  set  himself  to  do  so  courteous  and  liberal  an  act,  I 
have,  after  much  thought-taking,  concluded  in  myself  that 
thou  art  she  whose  love,  by  the  signs  which  I  have  in  the 
past  seen  in  him  and  presently  considered,  hath  induced 
him  to  use  such  magnanimous  liberality ;  wherefore  thou 
canst  not  choose  to  show  thyself  an  ingrate  nor  me  on  like 
wise  a  thankless  churl,  whenas  thou  mayest  lightly  pay  both 
for  thyself  and  for  me.  Meseemeth  well,  then,  I  having 
diligently  pondered  the  whole,  that,  since  we  have  no  goods 
of  fortune  by  means  whereof  we  may  avail  to  pay  the  debt, 
thou  determine  fully  to  yield  thy  person  to  the  power  and 
total  arbitrament  of  Anselmo  Salimbene  ;  for  that,  he  having 
for  love  of  thee  saved  my  life  from  death,  thou  abidest 
beholden  unto  him  and  I  confess  myself  indebted  to  him  and 

I  Sul  tavoUere,  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  game  of  backgammon, 
even  as  we  say  "  depended  on  a  cast  of  the  die." 
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to  thee  for  the  said  life.  But,  an  thou  requite  him  on  this 
wise,  thou  acquittest  and  deliverest  both  thyself  and  me, 
as  far  as  in  thee  lieth,  from  the  obligation ;  for  that  he, 
having  shown  by  effect  that  he  holdeth  thee  so  dear,  will 
thus  feel  himself  abundantly  repaid.  Moreover,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  if,  thou  being  not  yet  his,  he  hath  given  such 
and  so  great  a  proof  [of  his  love]  for  thee  and  hath  apprized 
thee  so  high,  he  will  hold  thee  far  dearer  and  esteem  thee 
yet  more,  whenas  thou  shalt  be  in  his  power,  he  being,  as 
he  is,  of  a  gentle  and  generous  spirit.  Nay,  thou  must  not 
think,  sweetest  sister  mine,  that  love  had  penetrated  so  deep 
into  Salimbene's  heart  and  struck  such  root  there,  had  it  not 
found  him  such  as  I  tell  thee,  to  wit,  humane,  gentle,  noble 
and  most  courteous ;  the  which  ^  will  still  esteem  its  ^  every 
contentment  over  whatsoever  other  thing  it*  may  have.* 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  see  none  other  means  of  dis- 
charging our  obligation  than  this  which  I  have  already 
shown  thee.  And  should  it  occur  to  thy  mind  to  refuse  to 
execute  that  which  I  urgently  and  affectionately  entreat  thee 
to  do  of  thy  free  will,  for  that  I  care  not  to  enforce  thee, 
I  assure  thee  that  I  am  resolved  not  only  to  depart  this  my 
native  place,  but  to  begone  forth  of  Italy  and  betake  myself 
into  such  far  and  foreign  lands  that  none  who  knoweth  me 
may  ever  more  avail  to  hear  news  of  me  ;  for  that  I  will  not  be 

1  Or  "  who  "  [il  quale), 

2  Or  "  his  "  [sun). 

3  Or  "he"  {I'l^li). 

*  //  quale  seviprc  piu  estimera  ogni  SJto  cotitento  che  qtial  alira 
cosa  egli  abbia.  This  sentence  is  ambiguous  and  may  be  read  in  two 
ways,  according  as  //  quale,  sua  and  egli  are  held  to  relate  to  Love 
or  to  Salimbene.  It  may  also  be  read  in  a  third  and  middle  sense 
(perhaps  the  right  one),  as  follows,  "who  [i.e.  a  man  of  such  a 
character  as  Salimbene)  will  still  esteem  its  (i.e.  Love's)  every 
contentment  over  whatsoever  other  thing  he  may  have." 
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called  a  man  without  gratitude,  meseeming,  did  I  abide  here, 
the  very  children  would  point  at  me  with  the  finger  of  scorn. " 
This  said,  Carlo  was  silent,  looking  for  Angelica,  who  wept 
sore,  to  answer  him.  She,  who  had  intently  hearkened  to 
her  brother  and  was  all  dissolved  in  floods  of  tears,  replied 
to  him,  weeping,  on  this  wise,  saying,  "Dear  my  brother 
and  beloved  of  me  over  all,  I  am  so  confounded  that  I 
know  not  at  what  end  to  begin  to  answer  thee ;  but, 
it  l^ehoving  that  I  should  answer  thee,  I  will  e'en  say  thus 
confusedly  that  which  cometh  to  my  lips.  Methought 
(woe's  me,  how  changeful  and  unstable  are  the  things  of 
this  world  !)  whenas  thou  earnest  forth  of  prison  and  I 
saw  thee  delivered  from  the  near  death  which  was  unjustly 
prepared  for  thee,  methought,  I  say,  that  the  fury  and 
malignity  of  fortune  had  exhausted  the  vehement  and  keen 
and  poisoned  shafts  wherewith  she  hath  so  long  beshotten 
our  family  and  that  henceforward  she  would  be  appeased 
and  leave  us  in  peace.  But  alack,  wretch  that  I  am,  I 
find  myself  far  mistaken  and  meseemeth  she  presently 
showeth  us  a  much  more  threatening  countenance  and  that, 
like  as  she  hath  pursued,  ruined  and  undone  our  ancestors, 
even  so  she  now  seeketh  to  plunge  us  into  the  deepest 
of  the  abyss  and  totally  to  exterminate  our  house  and  to 
wreak  on  me  in  particular  the  most  cruel  ruin  was  ever 
wreaked  on  unhappy  woman  in  this  world.  Alack,  for  I 
see  myself,  in  this  my  so  tender  age  and  feeble  sex, 
hurried  of  impetuous  and  contrary  fortune  into  such  perplexity 
and  cruel  agitation  of  mind  that  the  wisest,  the  strongest 
and  the  most  experienced  men  would  have  overmuch  to 
do  to  avail  to  win  forth  therefrom.  Woe  is  me,  I  see 
myself  reduced  to  two  extreme  straits,  it  behoving  me, 
perforce,  either  to  part  from  thee,  brother  mine,  whom 
alone  I  love  and  on  whom  after  God  I  have  set  my  every 
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hope,  there  being  none  other  comfort  left  me  in  this 
wretched  life  nor  other  support  or  consolation  whatsoever, 
or,  an  I  would  keep  thee,  to  give  unto  another  that 
irrecoverable  treasure,  for  whose  preservation  every  woman 
who  hath  in  her  a  whit  of  judgment  should  rather  adven- 
ture a  thousand  lives,  if  she  had  so  many,  than  lose  it ; 
for  that  with  this  alone  is  life  indeed  life  and  her  only 
who  keepeth  it  doth  it  profit  to  live  ;  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary she  who  knoweth  not  how  to  keep  it  or  who 
loseth  it  foolishly,  if  indeed  she  live,  is  yet  not  alive, 
nay,  but  may  be  called  far  worse  than  dead.  And  perdie, 
what  that  is  goodly,  worshipful  or  lovesome  hath  a  woman 
whose  honour  is  sullied  and  lost?  Wouldst  thou,  then, 
brother,  have  me,  there  being  none  otherwhat  left  me  of 
the  inheritance  of  our  ancestors  save  honour,  give  it  to 
another  and  becoming,  from  a  chaste  maid,  as  I  have  lived 
till  now,  a  shameful  baggage  and  a  common  strumpet,  be 
pointed  at  on  every  side  with  the  finger  of  scorn?  Alas, 
malignant  fortune !  Alack,  disastrous  and  over-baneful 
star !  Alack,  adverse  fate !  Alack,  the  misery  of  my 
life  subjected  unto  such  diverse  and  various  successions 
of  calamity,  of  most  bitter  afflictions  and  heart's  grief ! 
Alack,  most  cruel  death,  wherefore,  since  thou  wast  e'en 
to  bring  me  to  so  extreme  a  strait  as  that  wherein  I 
presently  am,  didst  thou  not  extinguish,  together  with  that 
of  my  dearest  mother,  whom  thou  slewest  at  my  birth, 
this  my  most  unhappy  life  and  harbourage  of  every  misery? 
Nay,  why,  if  I  must  e'en  suffer  such  persecution,  dost 
thou  not  now,  using  somewhat  of  pity,  close  these  my 
tearful  eyes  ?  Oh  come,  death,  come  and  let  me  no 
more  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  darken  with  eternal 
and  obscurest  night  these  eyes,  which  bring  others  scant 
delight  and  me  infinite  bitterness  ! " 
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Scarce  could  the  afflicted  and  disconsolate  Angelica  proffer 
these  last  words,  for  that,  hindered  with  flooding  tears  and 
piteous  sobs,  she  abode  awhile  unable  to  utter  a  word  ; 
then,  recovering  herself  as  best  she  might,  she  proceeded  to 
speak  on  this  wise,  saying,  "Now,  brother  mine,  since  my 
malignant  fate  tendeth  to  reduce  me  to  such  misery  and 
since  I  see  thou  reckest  no  whit  of  me  and  art  e'en  resolved 
that  I  shall,  in  mine  own  despite,  ensue  thine  intent, — thine 
intent  far  more  generous  and  noble  than  observant  of  reason, 
— I  am  resigned  to  satisfy  thy  will  and  the  love  which  thou 
hast  hitherto  borne  me.  Wherefore  do  thou  make  gift  of 
this  my  body  to  whoso  most  pleaseth  thee ;  but  I  certify 
thee  that,  when  thou  shalt  have  given  me  to  another,  I  shall 
be  no  more  thine.  And  since  I  shall  have  lost  my  dearly 
prized  honour,  the  death,  which  I  shall  deal  myself  with 
mine  own  hand,  will  abide  a  true  and  perpetual  testimony 
unto  whoso  shall  come  after  us  that  I  have  chosen  to  obey 
thee  in  everything,  but  that  in  my  soul  I  consented  not  to 
thine  unseemly  gift  and  illicit  requital,  willing  rather  to  die 
than  to  live  with  so  foul  a  blot  on  my  countenance." 

With  this  she  was  silent  and  gave  new  vent  to  the 
wellspring  of  her  tears,  shedding  them  in  the  utmost 
abundance.  Carlo,  hearing  his  sister's  ultimate  conclusion, 
replied  to  her  on  this  wise,  saying,  "Never,  sweetest  sister, 
was  this  wretched  life  so  dear  to  me  but  that  I  would  times 
without  number  freely  and  most  willingly  have  exposed  it  to 
every  most  parlous  hazard  rather  than  set  either  thee  or  thine 
honour  in  the  balance,  and  this  thou  mightest  have  availed 
to  see  and  touch  with  thy  hand  past  any  doubt,  but  for 
Anselmo's  supreme  courtesy  and  marvellous  liberality.  But, 
since  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  noble  virtue  can  dwell  in  a 
person  whereas  there  prevaileth  that  most  foul  vice  of 
ingratitude,  the  black  crow  sorting  not  with  the  white  swan, 
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and  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  never  will  Anselmo  do 
thee  unright  to  whom  he  hath  shown  himself  so  loving,  I 
pray  thee  anew  consent  to  acquit  me  of  obligation.  And 
since  the  first  and  most  praiseworthy  minister  of  ever-praise- 
worthy gratitude  is  the  soul,  whose  candour  discovereth  itself 
in  the  blitheness  of  the  visage,  I  urgently  beseech  thee  make 
an  end  of  tears  and  be  pleased  to  compose  thy  sad  coun- 
tenance and  show  thyself  cheerful,  so  the  gift  we  are  about 
to  make  may  be  the  more  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  it  shall 
appear  to  be  done  with  a  gladsome  favour  for  a  manifest 
sign  of  the  internal  contentment  of  the  heart. " 

Many  other  words  passed  between  them  and  Angelica 
applied  herself  to  show  as  jocund  a  presence  as  was  possible 
to  her ;  then,  about  two  of  the  night, ^  that  being  the  time 
appointed  by  Carlo  to  do  what  he  had  resolved,  he  betook 
himself,  with  his  sister  and  a  ser\-ing-man  bearing  a  lighted 
lantern,  to  Anselmo's  house  and  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
servant  came  and  said,  "  Who  knocketh?"  and  understanding, 
much  to  his  amazement,  that  it  was  Carlo  Montanino  would 
fain  speak  with  Anselmo,  reported  it  to  his  master ;  who 
let  straightway  kindle  two  torches  and  descending  the 
stair,  let  open  the  door  and  went  to  receive  Carlo  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  bidding  him  welcome  and  enquiring  what 
was  to  do.  The  other  returned  him  due  salutation  and 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  occasion  to  speak  with 
him  in  a  chamber  where  there  should  be  none  else  in 
presence.  Anselmo,  seeing  Angelica  there  and  marvelling 
infinitely  at  the  strangeness  of  the  thing  nor  knowing  what 
to  imagine  or  presume  in  such  a  case,  made  none  other  reply 
than  by  saying,  "Be  it  as  you  please  ;  let  us  go."  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  Angelica  go  before  and  took  Carlo  by  the 

'  i.e.  from  6  to  9.30  p.m.,  according  to  the  season. 
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hand,  setting  him  perforce  on  his  right ;  on  which  wise  they 
mounted  the  stair  in  company  and  entering  the  saloon, 
retired  thence  into  Anselmo's  chamber,  which  \Njas  sump- 
tuously adorned  and  arrayed,  as  beseemed  the  wealth  and 
nobility  of  its  master.  '  There,  seats  being  by  Anselmo's 
commandment  given  to  the  fair  Angelica  and  her  brother, 
Anselmo  also  seated  himself  and  caused  all  the  servants 
avoid  the  chamber. 

The  three  being  left  alone,  Carlo,  addressing  himself  to 
Salimbene,  began  to  speak  as  follows,  saying,  "Thou 
must  not  marvel,  Anselmo,  if,  in  bespeaking  thee,  I  use 
a  new  style  which  is  not  practised  in  our  city,  calling  thee 
my  lord,  as  I  shall  still  call  and  hold  thee.  Nay,  thou 
hast  done  a  thing  which  meriteth  that  I  should  thus  name 
thee,  seeing  I  owe  thee  this  poor  life,  the  which  shall 
eternally  be  most  obedient  unto  thine  every  wish,  and 
my  sister  hath  received  from  thee  me  her  brother  and  her 
honour  and  repose.  Had  we  not  proved  the  malice  of 
contrary  fortune,  we  would,  she  and  I,  with  equal  gratitude 
have  discharged  the  obligation  which  we  owe  thee ;  but,  for 
that,  my  lord,  she '  hath  left  us  nothing  but  our  souls  and 
these  two  bodies,  which  thou  of  thy  bounty  hast  preserved, 
reason  willeth  that  they  be  thine.  And  it  being  clear  that 
that  which  thou  hast  done  thou  diddest  for  love  of  Angelica, 
the  spark  of  gratitude,  which  the  blast  of  adverse  fortune 
hath  not  availed  to  extinguish  in  us,  showeth  and  lighteth 
us  the  way,  wherein  an  we  ensue,  we  shall  not  be  called 
ungrateful.  It  behoveth,  therefore,  that  Angelica  be  thine  ; 
nay,  she  voluntarily  putteth  herself  in  thy  power  and  willeth 
to  be  ever  thine;  and  so  I,  her  brother,  leave  her  here 
for   thine."     This  said,   without    awaiting   an   answer,   he 

*  j'.if.  Fortune. 
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departed  the  chamber  with  his  serving-man  and  returned  to 
his  house. 

Ansehno,  hearing  Carlo's  discourse  and  seeing  there  her 
whom  only  he  loved  and  himseeming  she  appeared  ill 
content,  albeit  she  had  not  gainsaid  her  brother,  abode  a 
pretty  while  in  suspense  ;  then,  calling  an  aunt  of  his,  whom 
he  had  in  the  house,  he  would  have  her  and  her  women  keep 
Angelica  company ;  after  which,  leaving  the  chamber,  he 
sent  to  summon  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  who  all  came  in  a 
little  while.  Then,  letting  kindle  many  torches,  he  said  to 
those  who  were  come,  "Friends  and  kinsmen  mine,  may  it 
please  you  accompany  me  on  an  occasion  I  have,"  and 
letting  call  his  aunt,  betook  himself,  to  the  general  wonder- 
ment, to  Carlo's  house,  together  with  Angelica  and  the 
other  ladies.  There  come,  he  asked  for  Carlo,  who  came 
incontinent  to  receive  him,  saying,  "My  lord,  what  are  thy 
commands?"  "Carlo,"  replied  Anselmo,  "thou  camest  to 
my  house  a  little  while  agone  with  thy  sister  and  saidst 
thou  wouldst  fain  speak  with  me  in  my  chamber,  without 
witnesses.  Now  I  tell  thee  I  would  speak  with  thee  in  thy 
saloon  in  the  presence  of  all  this  company."  And  so  they 
all  went  up  into  the  saloon,  which  was  very  great,  but 
bare  and  unfurnished.  There  said  Anselmo,  in  the  hearing 
of  all,  "  Most  honourable  ladies  and  you,  noble  citizens, 
methinketh  you  must  all  marvel  that  I  should  at  this  hour 
and  with  such  a  company  have  come  to  this  house  and  you 
must  be  impatient  to  see  to  what  end  this  assembly  hath 
been  made,  it  being  a  thing  belike  no  longer  used  nor  seen 
this  great  while ;  wherefore,  if  you  will  hearken  to  me,  I  will 
tell  it  you.  You  must  know,  then,  that  generosity,  as  it  is 
by  the  master-hand  of  nature  implanted  in  the  human  mind, 
never  faileth  to  show  forth  by  its  operations  the  goodness 
and  other  virtues  which  still  spring  therefrom,  and  the  more 
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al)und;uuly  it  producclh  virtuous  and  laudable  actions,  the 
more  it  goeth  seeking  matter  wherein  its  virtue  may  manifest 
itself,  he  who  practiseth  [it]  taking  a  marvellous  delight 
[therein]  and  daily  heartening  himself  more  and  more  to 
produce  fruits  worthy  of  himself  Nay,  such  and  so  great 
is  its  might  that  if,  even  as  things  mundane  are  unstable, 
it  become  the  butt  of  contrary  fortune,  and  be  daily 
transfixed  of  her  shafts,  shattered,  stricken  and  torn  of 
her  chances,  it  nevertheless  endureth  still  constant  and 
giveth  way  no  whit,  but,  like  an  immoveable  rock  mid- 
most the  threatening  liillows  of  the  sea,  abideth  ever 
steadfast  ;  wherefore  neither  rank  nor  riches  can  avail  to 
approve  him  who  possesseth  them  noble  and  gentle,  an  he 
be  of  mean  and  base  mind,  even  as,  on  the  contrary,  poverty 
cannot  mar  a  generous  and  magnanimous  soul.  This  I  say, 
considering  in  myself  the  transcendent  magnanimity  and 
generosity  of  Carlo  Montanino  and  Angelica  his  sister,  (a 
damsel  to  my  deeming  without  compare,  even  as  is  he 
himself,)  in  whose  breasts  the  ruin  of  their  house  hath 
never  availed  to  extinguish  the  innate  courtesy  which  still 
harboureth  there  ;  wherefore  I  cannot  but  blame  my  ances- 
tors  that,  for  a  chance-befallen  broil,  they  should  have 
addressed  themselves  with  all  their  might  to  exterminate 
so  noble  a  family  as  that  of  the  Montanini,  wherein  an 
none  other  had  been  born  than  Carlo  and  Angelica  his 
sister,  endowed  with  so  rare,  so  courteous  and  so  noble  a 
spirilij  it  deserveth  without  doubt  to  be  numbered  among 
the  most  excellent  races  of  our  city.  And  indeed  I  have 
heard  that  there  have  been  therein  many  and  many  splendid 
and  worshipful  cavaliers,  who  have  still,  whenas  need  befell, 
laboured  for  the  benefit,  honour  and  utility  of  their  native 
land.  Now  let  it  not  irk  you  to  hear  what  and  how 
great    hath     been    the    courtesy    of    Carlo    and    Angelica. 
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Sooth  to  say,  the  latter's  charms  and  chaste  fashions  have 
these  many  days  past  supremely  pleased  me  and  delight- 
ing to  look  upon  her,  whenas  I  had  commodity  thereof, 
I  became  sore  enamoured  of  her ;  but,  for  the  enmity 
which  was  between  us,  I  have  never  dared  to  discover 
my  love  unto  any.  Meanwhile,  things  being  thus,  it  befell, 
as  you  all  know,  that  Carlo,  being  accused  of  having 
wroughten  against  the  state  and  unable  to  justify  himself, 
was  condemned  by  the  Seigniory  to  pay  a  thousand 
florins  and  in  default  of  payment  in  fifteen  days'  time 
to  lose  his  head  therefor.  Now,  seeing  he  lacked  means 
to  pay  the  fine  and  that  his  kinsfolk  made  no  motion  to 
pay  for  him,  I,  without  any  requiring  me  thereof,  paid  a 
thousand  ducats  and  took  him  forth  of  prison  ;  wherefore 
he,  understanding  the  fact  from  the  chamberlain  and  unable 
to  brook  remaining  under  obligation  either  to  me  or  to 
others  for  so  paltry  a  debt,  hath  used  the  greatest  courtesy 
that  ever  any  man  did ;  for  that,  knowing,  I  know  not 
how,  that  I  had  paid  the  fine  for  the  love  of  Angelica, 
he  this  evening  came  with  his  sister  to  my  house,  where 
he  gave  himself  to  me  for  slave,  bestowing  on  me  his 
sister  and  leaving  her  unconditionally  in  my  power.  Now, 
for  that  the  one  and  the  other  gift  are  dearer  to  me 
than  mine  own  soul,  I  purpose  to  make  Angelica  eternally 
mine  own,  so  I  may  avail  to  possess  her  with  a  just 
and  honourable  title,  befitting  her  rank  and  virtue,  by 
taking  her  to  my  lawful  wife  and  Carlo  to  my  brother- 
in-law  and  my  brother." 

The  joy  of  Angelica  and  her  brother  on  hearing  this  might 
not  lightly  be  expressed ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  ultimately, 
after  many  words,  Anselmo  with  a  rich  and  precious  ring 
espoused  his  dear  mistress  to  wife  ;  then,  turning  to  the 
bystanders,  he  said  joyously,  "  Methinketh  it  were  unseemly 
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thai  so  magnanimous,  courteous  and  excellent  a  damsel  as  is 
my  beloved  Angelica  should  be  married  without  a  dowry  ; 
wherefore  be  you  all  witnesses  (and  if  there  be  here  some 
notary,  let  him  take  act  thereof)  that  I  freely  and  of  my  full 
knowledge  and  cognition  give  unto  my  dear  wife  Angelica 
Montanina  an  undivided  moiety  of  all  my  goods,  as  well 
moveable  as  immoveable. '  On  like  wise,  in  that  half  which 
remaineth  unto  me  I  make  Carlo  Montanino  my  brother  by 
adoption,  whom,  by  the  authority  he  hath  given  me,  I 
command  to  accept  the  whole  ;  and  after  he  shall  have 
accepted  my  little  gift,  I  restore  him  to  his  pristine  liberty." 
Then,  for  that  the  hour  was  late,  Anselmo,  kissing  his 
dearest  bride,  declared  that  the  nuptials  should  be  celebrated 
on  the  ensuing  Sunday  at  Carlo's  house,  and  all,  giving  each 
other  good-night,  took  their  leaves.  Anselmo's  aunt  abode 
with  the  bride  and  all  who  had  been  present,  giving  infinite 
praise  as  well  to  Salimbene  as  to  jSIontanino  and  his  sister, 
betook  themselves  home,  full  of  infinite  admiration. 

On  the  morrow,  this  rare  alliance  was  noised  abroad 
throughout  all  Siena ;  which  news  was  generally  welcome 
to  all  the  city  and  all  rejoiced  to  see  these  two  families 
united,  between  which  so  sore  and  cruel  an  enmity  had  so 
long  prevailed.  Anselmo  proceeded  to  order  all  things  for 
the  coming  nuptials,  so  they  might  be  goodly  and  sumptuous ; 
then,  letting  call  a  renowned  notary,  he  caused  him  set 
down  in  writing  the  donations  he  had  made  the  foregoing 
night  by  word  of  mouth.  Meanwhile,  he  and  his  bride  were 
visited  by  well-nigh  all  the  city  and  she,  being  a  very  sage 
and  discreet  damsel,  gave  all  such  courteous  greeting  as 
behoved  unto  the  quality  of  the  visitors,  so  that  each 
supremely  commended  her  and  all  Anselmo's  kinsfolk  were 

'  Or,  as  we  should  say,  "  both  real  aud  personal." 
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mighty  content  with  the  match,  themseeming  he  had  done 
exceeding  well ;  whilst  she  herself,  devoutly  thanking  our 
Lord  God  Almighty  for  the  good  fortune  which  He  had 
bestowed  upon  her,  never  ceased  to  extol  her  brother's 
provident  advisement.  Then,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  all 
the  chief  men  of  the  city  being  bidden,  they  dined  with  great 
festivity  and  mirth  in  Carlo's  house  and  danced  all  day  long 
mighty  gaily,  to  every  one's  pleasure ;  nor  was  there  man 
or  woman  but  judged  Angelica  to  be  the  fairest  and  most 
charming  damsel  of  Siena.  She  had  not  yet  passed  her 
seventeenth  year,  but  was  so  engaging,  courteous,  gentle  and 
debonair  that  she  seemed  to  have  been  reared  in  a  prince's 
palace.  Suppertime  come,  Anselmo  with  the  utmost  pomp 
and  rejoicing  carried  his  bride  in  triumph  to  his  house, 
where  they  supped  magnificently  and  after  supper  they 
abode  a  great  while  in  dancing  and  music-making ;  which 
ended,  the  guests  went  their  way  home,  whilst  Anselmo  and 
his  bride,  betaking  themselves  to  bed,  consummated  holy 
matrimony.  Such,  then,  was  the  issue  of  Anselmo's 
liberality  and  the  magnificent  gratitude  of  Carlo  and 
Angelica.  Now  it  might  be  disputed  which  of  these  three 
was  most  to  be  commended  and  which  used  the  greatest 
courtesy  in  the,  things  you  have  heard  from  me. 


TBantiella 

t0  tljE  tnaanifictnt  anti  lenrncti  fHesscr  Jranccsca 
ifiatia  IHol^a. 

I  have  never  forgotten  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  urbanity 
and  courtesy  with  which  you,  my  most  worshipful  Molza, 
though  you  had  never  before  seen  me,  used  me,  whenas 
I  was  in  Bologna.  And  verily  the  caresses  and  the  most 
urbane  reception  which  you  gave  me  rendered  me  so 
beholden  to  you  that  I  have  ever  said  and  say  that  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  requite  you  ;  and  still  less  shall  I 
be  able  to  do  it  in  the  future,  inasmuch  as  you  daily  add 
more  obligation  unto  me,  speaking  of  me,  whereas  the 
occasion  betideth  you,  so  honourably  that  the  praises 
which  you  bestow  on  me  should,  as  every  one  knoweth, 
be  given,  not  to  my  merit,  but  to  the  love  which  you  bear 
me  and  which  avoucheth  me  such  as  it  would  have  me 
or  as  belike  it  seemeth  to  it  I  am.  Now,  being  resolved 
to  write  you  somewhat,  I  have  taken  argument  from  the 
discourse  which  befell  between  us  in  Bologna  the  last  day 
we  were  together,  whenas  we  debated  at  length  if  women 
who  for  hire  are  ready  to  yield  their  bodies  unto  whosoever 
requireth  them  can  ardently  love  any  particular  man. 
Your  opinion  was  ay,  mine  no.  But,  after  many  reasons 
had  been  adduced  of  us,  the  question  abode  undecided  and 
yet  we  abode  friends,  for  that,  as  saith  Aristotle,   variety 
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(jf  opinions  sunderelh  not  friendship.  jVnd  certes  it  hatti 
ever  seemed  to  me  a  difficult  thing  that  a  woman  who 
compleaseth  many  of  her  person  can  steadfastly  and  qirdently 
love  any  one  man,  for  that,  methinketh,  an  she  loved  him 
passionately,  she  would  not  abandon  herself  unto  others. 
Methinketh,  indeed,  it  were  much  eather  for  a  man  to 
love  such  a  woman,  allured  by  the  hope  of  bending  her 
and  making  her  all  his  own.  However,  a  piteous  case 
newly  befallen  at  Lyons  in  France  hath  moved  me  from 
my  first  opinion  and  enforced  me  with  hands  and  feet  to 
run  in  yours ;  wherefore,  confessing  myself  vanquished, 
I  blithely  yield  you  the  palm.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
our  friend  Signor  L.  Scipione  Attellano  and  I  were  late 
with  many  others  in  the  house  of  the  noble  lady,  Signora 
Ginevra  Bentivoglia  e  Pallavicina,  where,  it  being  dis- 
coursed of  various  matters,  Count  Niccolo  Maffeo,  who 
came  from  the  court  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  narrated 
the  case  of  which  I  have  bespoken  you  and  which,  having 
written  it  down,  I  now  dedicate  unto  your  learned  name, 
in  token  of  your  victory,  albeit,  if  one  courtezan  have  e'en 
made  this  demonstration,^  the  thing  should  not  withal  be 
deduced  into  a  consequence,^  for  that  one  swallow  maketh 
not  a  spring.     Fare  you  well. 

'  i.e.  approved  herself  capable  of  real  love. 

''■  i.e.  a  rule  should  not  be  assumed  from  one  example. 


E\)z  2njr£^anli=iForti£t{j  Slorg. 

A  COURTEZAN  AT  LYONS,  THINKING  TO  COM- 
PLEASE  ONE  WHO  ENTERTAINETH  HER 
AT  HIS  CALL,  SLAYETH  HERSELF  MIGHTY 
FOOLISHLY. 

As  I  passed,  on  my  return  from  the  court  of  the  Most 
Christian  King,  through  Lyons,  where  I  abode  three  days, 
Girolamo  Aieroldo,  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  told  me  a  thing 
newly  happened  in  that  city,  which  seemed  to  me  very 
extraordinary,  and  for  that  it  is  of  those  cases  which  seldom 
happen,  it  pleaseth  me  to  recount  it  to  you.  Lyons,  as 
you  must  know,  is  one  of  the  chief  mercantile  places  of 
Europe  and  that  where  there  are  commonly  more  Italians 
(and  especially  Tuscans)  than  in  whatsoever  other  place 
out  of  Italy  ;  more  by  token  that,  by  reason  of  the  Lombardy 
wars,  many  Milanese  and  other  people  of  that  duchy 
have  betaken  themselves  hither,  and  amongst  these  latter 
is  Signor  Teodoro  Triulzio,^  governor  of  the  city,  who 
there  resideth  with  a  very  great  household.  He  hath  for 
purveyor  of  the  household  one  Marco  da  Salo,  who  was 
aforetime  page  to  Dom  Gasparo,  almoner  of  Signora 
Buona  Bevilacqua,  wife  of  the  said  Signor  Triulzio,  and 
showing  himself  diligent  and  faithful,  became  purveyor, 
buying   the    things    which    behove    for    the    day's    usance 

*  Properly  Trivulzio  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Milanese 
family  of  that  name  and  a  marshal  of  France. 
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as  well  for  eating  as  for  other  occasions  of  the  household. 
There  was  in  Lyons  a  very  fair  woman,  who  served 
all  W'ho  required  her  of  her  body  for  a  small  price;  she 
was  called  Malatesta  and  was  a  woman  unto  whose  hand 
the  sword  and  buckler  sorted  far  better  than  the  spindle 
and  the  distaff  and  peradventure  the  needle.  She  was 
used  to  sally  forth  anights  from  her  lodging,  with  her  sword 
and  her  buckler,  and  passing  the  bridge  of  the  Saone, 
to  go  all  alone  to  the  houses  now  of  these  and  now  of 
those,  according  as  she  was  required,  and  was  oftentimes 
encountered  of  the  sergeants  of  the  watch  and  others,  against 
whom  she  still  defended  herself  mighty  courageously, 
using  her  arms  like  any  doughty  man,  so  that  she  was 
known  throughout  all  Lyons.  Moreover,  all  the  women 
of  the  town  feared  her  like  St.  Anthony's  fire  and  dared 
not  anywise  meddle  with  her,  for  that  she  gave  them  cuffs 
good  cheap,  and  their  bullies  and  apple-squires,  on  like  wise, 
meddled  with  her  as  least  they  might.  With  her  Marco 
da  Salo  clapped  up  a  privacy  and  went  oftentimes  to  lie 
with  her,  as  well  by  night  as  whiles  also  by  day,  and  the 
thing  went  on  such  wise  that  he  became  sore  enamoured 
of  her,  nor  did  she  burn  less  for  him,  and  being  with  all 
other  men  arrogant  and  humoursome,  she  was  with  Marco 
pleasant  and  humble  as  any  woman  alive.  She  could  not 
live  without  him  and  would  take  no  hire  of  him ;  nay, 
she  lavishly  imparted  to  him  of  that  which  she  got  from 
others.  Marco,  who  was  very  young,  loved  her  more  than 
his  life  and  whenas  he  had  provided  for  the  occasions 
of  the  house,  he  went  to  abide  with  her  awhile  and  divert 
himself. 

It  chanced  one  day  he  had  let  make  himself  a  fine 
embroidered  shirt  and  put  it  on,  it  being  belike  the  first 
of  the  fashion  he  had  ever  donned.     With  this  fine  shirt  he 
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went  to  visit  his  Malatesta,  and  it  being  the  after-dinner 
season,  they  both  undid  themselves  and  betook  them  to 
bed,  where  they  sundry  times  took  amorous  pleasure 
together.  After  they  had  sported  a  good  while,  Marco, 
himseeming  it  was  time  to  go  to  market  and  buy  somewhat 
and  purvey  that  which  was  needful,  as  of  his  wont,  said 
to  Malatesta,  "My  soul,  I  must  e'en  arise,  for  it  is  time 
for  me  to  go  seek  the  master  of  the  household  and  see  if  he 
will  have  me  provide  anywhat.  Abide  in  peace  till  to-night, 
when  I  will  come  lie  with  thee."  So  saying,  he  kissed  her 
and  would  have  risen  and  gone  to  do  his  occasions ;  but 
she  clipped  him  straitly  in  her  arms  and  kissing  him,  said 
to  him,  "Alack,  my  life,  go  not  so  soon;  seest  thou 
not  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  go  make  thy  provisions? 
Marry,  woe  is  me,  thou  wiliest  me  little  weal ;  nay,  I 
perceive  that  I  am  wearisome  to  thee.  Abide  yet  half  an 
hour  with  me." 

Marco  answered  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  for  that  he 
loved  her  more  than  his  eyes  and  that  all  his  pleasure  was  to 
abide  with  her  day  and  night,  but  that  the  hour  was  late  ; 
then,  kissing  her  again,  he  rose  up  to  depart.  She  caught 
him  by  the  shirt  and  pulled  at  it  so  roughly  that  she  rent  it 
in  twain ;  whereat  Marco  was  incensed  and  dealt  her  a  pair 
of  cuffs.  She,  seeing  him  in  choler,  began  to  weep  sore  and 
to  say,  "  Certes,  I  see  full  well  thou  lovest  me  no  whit ; 
would  at  the  least  I  knew  I  should  do  thee  a  pleasure  in 
dying,  for  then  I  would  not  abide  an  hour  on  life  !  Wilt 
thou  have  me  content  thee  and  die  ?  "  Marco,  whose  anger 
was  not  yet  quieted  and  who  was  in  act  to  dress  himself, 
replied  that  she  might  die,  an  she  would,  for  that  he  recked 
little  of  her  doings  ;  whereupon  Malatesta,  without  hesitation, 
said,  "  Behold,  then  ;  to  pleasure  thee,  I  will  e'en  die ; " 
and  cast  herself  headlong  down  to  the  ground  from  the  bed, 
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which   was    not    over-high ;     nevertheless    the    unfortunate 
woman  broke  her  neck  in  the  fall  and  died  forthright. 

Marco,  confounded  at  such  a  mischance,  took  her  up 
and  laid  her  on  the  bed  ;  then,  seeing  that  she  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  he  called  her  ser^-ing-maid,  woeful 
beyond  measure  and  weeping  bitterly,  and  showed  her  her 
mistress  dead.  The  maid's  cries  drew  thither  sundry 
women  her  neighbours,  who  also  served  the  needy  with 
their  persons,  and  they  all  fell  a-railing  at  the  Italians. 
Meanwhile,  Marco  departed  and  seeking  out  Aieroldo, 
recounted  to  him  his  mistress's  mischance ;  whereupon  he 
went  thither  and  finding  the  women  engaged  in  reviling 
the  Italians,  drove  them  out  of  the  house  and  went  in 
quest  of  the  lieutenant  of  police.  The  latter,  having 
viewed  the  body  and  finding  neither  wound  nor  other 
hurt  thereon,  gave  leave  to  have  it  buried,  the  which 
Aieroldo  let  do,  and  Marco  abode  many  months  exceed- 
ing afflicted.  And  in  truth  meseemeth  a  rare  thing  that 
so  ardent  a  love  should  be  found  in  a  woman  of  the  sort 
that,  to  complease  her  lover,  she  should  bring  herself  to 
be  her  own  murderer,  if  love  indeed  it  should  be  called 
and  not  rather  disorderly  appetite  and  madness. 


'I6anti0llo 

to  tljc  most  matjnificent  ant)  nrromplisficti  fHcsscr 
.Sigtsmcnti0  iFanjino  tialla  2Eotte. 

Marvellous,  indeed,  are  the  chances  which  befall  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  daily  way  of  life,  and  oftentimes, 
whenas  we  read  them,  they  move  us  to  wonderment ;  albeit 
many  men,  having  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  history,  which 
should  be  written  with  truth,  say,  when  they  read  a  thing 
which  savoureth  of  the  marvellous  or  which  themseemeth 
should  not  have  been  done  on  that  wise,  "Belike  it  happened 
not  so,  but  he  who  wrote  this  hath  chosen  to  adorn  it  after  his 
own  fashion."  Wherefore,  having  written  the  piteous  and 
miserable  chance  befallen  of  these  latter  days  at  Mantua, 
I  have  chosen  (albeit  the  erudite  and  most  eloquent  Messer 
Mario  Equicola  and  the  learned  and  debonair  Messer 
Giovan  Giacomo  Calandra  bear  undoubted  witness  to  the 
fact  and  although  the  most  amiable  Madam  Giovanna  Trotta, 
wife  of  Messer  Carlo  Ghisi,  I  being  at  dinner  with  her 
most  illustrious  ladyship  [of  Mantua],  at  her  country-seat,* 
punctually  narrated    it    to   the   latter,)   to   send   it    to   you, 

1  Or  pleasaunce  [diporto).  It  appears  probable  that  Diporto, 
though  here  written  with  a  small  d,  was  the  actual  name  of  Isabella 
da  Este's  country-house  near  Mantua,  as  Bandelloon  other  occasions 
writes  it  as  a  proper  name,  with  a  capital  V). 
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who,  by  commandment  of  the  most  ilhistrious  and  reverend 
Cardinal  Sigismondo  Gonzaga,  went  to  speak  with  the  lady 
principally  in  question,  ere  she  died.  May  it  please  you, 
then,  an  there  be  any  say  it  is  not  so,  to  make  of  your 
authority  a  shield  for  my  writing,  the  which  I  know  you 
will  do  of  your  favour.     Fare  you  well. 


E^z  iF0ur'ant«^Jfotti£t!)  Stotg. 

CAVALIERE  SPADA  FOR  JEALOUSY  SLAYETH 
HIMSELF  AND  HLS  WIFE,  TO  BOOT,  SO  SHE 
MAY   NOT  ABIDE   ON   LIFE  AFTER   HIM. 

It  is  now,  most  illustrious  madam,  some  seventeen  years 
past  since  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  mustered  his 
host  against  the  Venetians  and  taking  from  them  by  force 
the  city  of  Modon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  nowadays  called 
the  Morea,  there  used  such  great  and  various  cruelties 
that  never,  to  the  memory  of  man,  were  greater  used  of 
barbarians ;  wherefore  all  who  had  the  means  of  doing 
themselves  free  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks  forsook  their 
beloved  fatherland  and  abandoning  their  goods  and  posses- 
sions, betook  themselves  as  best  they  might  into  Italy. 
Of  these,  then,  who  fled  from  the  Turks  there  came  one 
hither  to  Mantua  and  took  ser\'ice  with  the  magnanimous 
and  liberal  lord  marquess  your  consort ;  ^  he  was  a  man 
called  Pietro  Barza,  much  practised  in  war  and  doughty 
of  his  person,   whom  your  consort,  coming  after  to  know 

1  Madam  Giovanna  Ghisi  is  speaking  to  the  Marchioness  of  Mantua. 
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his  worth,  made  chief  over  many  Stradiots.*  He  took  to 
wife  a  gentlewoman,  also  a  Greek  from  the  same  city  of 
Modon,  Regina  by  name,  a  damsel  of  such  incredible 
beauty  that  she  was  called  of  all  the  Greeks  Helen  ;  more 
by  token  that  she  was,  over  and  above  her  extreme  beauty, 
as  well  bred,  debonair  and  modest  as  any  lady  alive  ;  where- 
fore her  husband  supremely  loved  and  cherished  her  and 
lived  in  great  content  with  her.  They  abode  in  Borgo 
San  Giorgio,  where  the  lord  marquess  had  given  Messer 
Pietro  a  spacious  house,  and  abiding  together,  had  one 
daughter  and  no  more.  Not  long  after,  Messer  Pietro 
died,  whereupon  Regina,  being  left  a  young  widow  of 
three  to  four-and-twenty  years  old,  retired  with  her  little 
daughter  to  the  house  of  a  brother  of  hers,  who  dwelt  in 
the  same  burgh,  and  there  lived  with  the  utmost  honesty. 
It  chanced  that,  she  not  having  yet  been  a  year  a  widow, 
Cavaliere  Spada,  an  Albanian  and  a  man  high  in  esteem 
among  those  of  his  nation,  became  passionately  enamoured 
of  her  and  seeing  that  nought  he  might  do  to  acquire 
her  love  availed  him  anything,  determined  to  seek  her 
to  wife.  No,/  this  same  Cavaliere  Spada  had  companicd 
with  the  lady's  brother  in  many  wars,  they  being  both  of 
the  light  horse,  and  had  contracted  with  him  a  strait 
familiarity  and  supreme  goodwill ;  wherefore  one  day, 
taking  his  opportunity,  he,  after  many  circumambages, 
demanded  of  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  The  brother,  who 
knew  Spada  for  a  man  of  worth  and  beloved  of  the  captains 
of  light  horse,  promised  to  do  his  utmost  endeavour  with 
his  sister,  so  he  should  have  his  wish.  Nor  did  he  give 
any  tarriance  to  the  matter,  but  that  same  day  bespoke 
the  lady,  with  whom  he  made  shift  to  say  and  do  so  much 

>  i.e.  Greeks  who  had  engaged  with  him  for  soldiers. 
VOL.    II.  23 
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and  knew  so  well  to  persuade  her  that  she  consented 
to  marry  again.  Accordingly,  Cavaliere  Spada  no  great 
while  after  espoused  Regina,  with  whom,  loving  her  far 
more  than  his  life,  he  began  to  give  himself  the  best  time 
in  the  world,  reputing  himself  better  married  than  ever 
man  of  his  nation.  However,  seeing  her  very  fair  and 
fearing  every  fly  that  flitted  through  the  air,  he  became 
beyond  all  belief  jealous  of  her,  on  such  wise  that  he  still 
thought  she  should  be  ravished  from  his  arms ;  nor  did 
other  cause  move  him  to  this  than  that,  as  he  loved  her 
amain  and  saw  her  very  fair  and  knew  she  studied  with 
all  her  wit  to  please  him,  even  so,  empoisoned  as  he  was 
with  melancholic  humour,  he  imagined  that  every  one  loved 
her  and  eke  that  she  sought  to  please  others  as  she  did 
himself.  Accordingly,  waxing  jealous,  he  took  such  extreme 
care  of  her  and  kept  her  so  straitly  under  watch  and  ward 
that  belike  there  be  many  of  those  condemned  to  death 
who  are  not  so  diligently  guarded  by  their  gaolers.  She, 
being  very  honest  and  loving  her  husband  uniquely,  albeit 
she  lived  a  hard  life  and  one  out  of  measure  irksome  and 
bitter,  not  to  vex  him,  suffered  all  with  patience  and  carried 
into  effect  whatsoever  he  commanded  nor  was  ever  fain  by 
act  or  word  to  give  him  to  understand  that  he  did  wrong 
to  keep  her  on  such  wise  as  he  did.  By  living  thus,  she 
hoped  to  rid  her  husband's  head  of  that  abominable  disease 
and  plague  of  jealousy  with  none  other  medicine  than  being 
most  obedient  to  him  in  everything  nor  ever  giving  him 
the  least  cause  for  suspicion ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Methinketh  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  more  mistrustful 
than  the  Albanians ;  wherefore  Cavaliere  Spada  waxed 
hourly  more  suspicious  and  it  seemed  he  went  in  fear  of 
everything  nor  could  say  of  what. 

lie  had  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  Signer  Gian 
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Giacomo  Triulzio  and  had  at  Castclnuovo  much  spoil  of  the 
Ghibellines  gotten  of  him  ;  wherefore,  himseeming  he  should 
fare  better  there  than  at  Mantua,  he  determined  to  carry  his 
wife  thither.  Having  come  to  this  resolution  and  imparted 
it  to  his  wife,  who  was  content  with  all,  it  chanced  in  those 
days  to  be  bruited  abroad,  I  know  not  on  what  wise, 
about  Mantua  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  that  the  King 
of  P'rance,  learning  how  Triulzio  was  become  a  feudatory  ^ 
of  the  Switzers  for  the  castlewick  of  Musocco,  had  caused 
cut  off  his  head,  and  in  the  days  of  this  report  getting 
wind  Triulzio,  who  was  an  old  man,  died  on  his  way  back 
from  the  court  of  France  to  Milan ;  ^  wherefore,  his  death 
being  everywhere  confirmed,  though  the  manner  thereof 
was  variously  related,  Cavaliere  Spada  was  so  sore  afflicted 
thereat  and  fell  into  so  dire  a  melancholy  that  nothing  might 
cheer  him  and  he  could  do  no  otherwhat  than  weep  bitterly 
and  l^ewail  himself  all  day  long.  His  wife,  marvelling  at  so 
sudden  and  dire  a  melancholy,  asked  him  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  affliction  and  he  freely  told  her  that  nothing 
irked  him  save  the  ill  news  which  was  reported  of  his 
patron's  death ;  whereof  she  most  tenderly  condoled  and 
lamented  with  him.  Ultimately,  seeing  that  her  husband, 
by  reason  of  this  news,  lived  a  woeful  and  afflicted  life  and 
that  he  went  daily  from  bad  to  worse,  eating  not  neither 
drinking,  and  all  consumed  himself  in  tears,  she  enforced 
herself   sundry    whiles   to   comfort   him    with    such    loving 


*  Lit.  a  burgess  [borg/iesc).  We  should  perhaps  read  "had  done 
the  Swiss  homage  "  [s'rra  fatio  borghese  de'  Svizzc'ri). 

*  The  great  captain  in  question,  being  in  his  old  age  falsely  accused 
to  Francis  I.  by  Lautrec  (who  was  jealous  of  him)  of  bcin^  in  treaty 
with  the  Swiss  against  him,  crossed  the  Alps  to  justify  himself,  when 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  being  refused  a  hearing  by  Francis, 
died  of  chagrin  at  La  Chatre  in  Berri  on  his  way  back  in  1518. 
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words  as  she  knew  to  say;  but  nothing  she  could  say  profited 
him  any  whit. 

They  were  one  night  abed  and  after  Regina  had  slept 
awhile,  she  was  awakened  by  her  husband's  sighing  and 
w^eeping  and  seeing  him  ensue  his  passion  of  grief  farther 
than  herseemed  was  reasonable,  she  began  with  very  true 
arguments  and  loving  words  to  seek  to  do  that  fantastic 
humour  out  of  his  head.  But  she  preached  to  deaf  ears 
and  gave  her  words  to  the  wind ;  for  that  he  answered 
her  nothing  save  that  he  was  minded  to  die,  himseeming 
he  ought  not  to  abide  on  life  after  the  death  of  so 
l)eloved  a  patron;  wherefore  quoth  he  to  her,  "What 
wilt  thou  have  me  do  without  him,  wife  mine?  Verily, 
if  one  only  thing  retained  me  not,  I  should  die  more 
gladly  than  ever  did  any  one ;  the  which,  my  soul,  is  that 
it  would  grieve  me  far  more  than  mine  own  death  to 
leave  thee  behind  me ;  for,  at  the  sole  thought  that 
another  should  have  thee  after  me,  I  am  like  to  die  of 
grief."  At  this  the  simple  and  good  lady  told  him  to  put 
this  fancy  from  him,  assuring  him  that,  if  he  should  chance 
to  die,  she  should  not  care  to  surv-ive  him ;  nay,  she  would 
rather  die  first  than  find  herself  with  that  heartbreak  of 
his  death  ;  and  sundry  whiles  they  held  a  like  discourse, 
she  still  saying  that  after  him  life  would  not  be  dear  to 
her. 

The  Albanian,  hearing  this,  feigned  a  need  to  disburthen 
his  stomach  and  arising  from  bed,  went  forth  of  the  chamber ; 
nor  did  he  abide  long  ere  he  returned  and  couching  himself 
by  his  wife,  caressed  her  fondlier  than  of  his  wont  and 
left  no  part  of  her  whitest  body  but  he  kissed  it,  taking 
of  her  that  amorous  pleasure  which  men  so  ardently  seek 
of  women.  The  lady  rejoiced,  thinking  that  her  husband 
was  in  train  to  leave  that  his  frenzied  humour  of  extrava- 
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gant  lamentations,  and  returned  his  caresses  on  like  wise ; 
but  presently  he  fell  anew  to  his  tears  and  sighs.  His 
wife  applied  herself  anew  to  comfort  him  ;  whereupon  he 
repeated  that  which  he  had  already  said  to  her  and  she  once 
more  declaring  that  she  could  not  live  after  him,  the 
which  he  made  her  repeat  twice  or  thrice,  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  Albanian,  taking  a  Bologna  poniard  he  had  fetched 
to  bed  with  him,  whenas  he  went  forth  the  chamber,  dealt 
the  lady  a  stab  on  the  head  and  at  the  same  moment'gave 
himself  another  in  the  breast.  On  this  wise  he  struck  now 
himself  and  now  his  wife  till  the  wretched  and  ill-fated 
lady  said,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice,  "Woe's  me,  I  am 
dead,"  and  spoke  no  more  ;  whereupon  the  barbarous  wife- 
slayer,  thrusting  the  poniard  into  the  midst  of  his  heart, 
sent  his  foul  and  wicked  soul  to  the  habitation  of  the  devils, 
leaving  the  hapless  lady  more  dead  than  alive. 

The  serving-wench  of  the  house,  aroused  by  I  know  not 
what  noise,  had  gone  to  her  master's  chamber  and  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  blows  which  the  villain  dealt,  but  being 
unable  to  enter  in,  betook  herself  to  a  window  and  cried 
to  the  neighbours  for  aid ;  whereupon  there  came  some 
with  a  light  and  casting  down  the  chamber-door,  found 
the  perfidious  and  disloyal  husband  lying  prone  and  dead 
on  the  all  but  lifeless  body  of  his  unhappy  wife.  They 
straightway  perceived  that  the  lady  was  not  yet  dead  ; 
wherefore,  relieving  her  of  the  burden  of  Spada's  corpse 
and  laying  her  upon  another  bed,  they  fetched  a  surgeon, 
who,  seeing  the  lady's  deep  wounds,  dressed  them,  but 
declared  that  she  would  not  live  more  than  one  or  two 
days.  Regina,  being  somewhat  come  to  herself,  let  call 
one  of  the  priests  of  San  Giorgio  and  confessed  herself, 
heartily  forgiving  her  husband  and  suffering  none  to  missay 
of  him,   but  lilaming    only   her   own   ill    luck.     She   made 
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her  will  and  left  all  her  good  to  her  daughter  by  her  first 
husband,  desiring,  an  she  should  die,  to  be  buried  in  the 
latter's  tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Giorgio.  On  the  morrow, 
the  news  being  known  throughout  Mantua,  our  most  illus- 
trious and  reverend  lord  Cardinal  sent  Messer  Sigismondo 
Fanzine,  his  gentleman,  to  enquire  into  the  case,  to  whom 
the  poor  lady  punctually  related  all  that  I  have  now 
reported  to  you ;  then,  devoutly  receiving  the  holy  sacra- 
ments of  the  Eucharist  and  Extreme  Unction  and  departing 
this  life,  she  was,  as  she  had  ordained,  buried  by  the  side  of 
her  first  husband ;  whilst  the  wicked  Albanian's  body  was, 
with  eternal  blame  of  all  the  ladies  of  Mantua,  dragged  forth 
the  city  and  there,  as  he  deserved,  left  for  food  to  dogs  and 
wolven. 

Now  who  shall  avouch  that  this,  I  will  not  say  man,  but 
cruel  monster,  ever  loved  so  fair,  so  gentle  and  so  well  bred 
a  lady  as  was  this  most  noble  Greek,  whom  the  name  of 
Queen  ^  well  beseemed,  for  that  she  was  indeed  a  queen  in 
true  modesty  and  goodly  fashions  ?  In  truth  he  loved  her 
not ;  wherefore  we  may,  without  leasing,  say  that  this  was 
not  love,  but  fury,  not  affection,  but  strange  and  barbarous 
frenzy.  May  God,  then,  keep  women  in  general  from  the 
hands  of  such  accursed  and  bestial  husbands,  for  that  such 
jealousies  commonly  end  in  utter  madness,  as  you  may 
lightly  apprehend  by  that  which  I  have  said ;  wherefore 
methinketh  it  were  a  lesser  ill  for  any  lady  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  madman  than  into  those  of  a  jealous  man, 
inasmuch  as,  madmen  once  known  for  such,  one  may  easily 
provide  for  their  madnesses  and  keeping  them  at  home, 
bound  in  a  chamber,  govern  them  like  children  ;  but  for  the 
disease  of  jealousy  neither  Galen  nor  Hippocrates  nor  all 

^  Regiiia. 
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the  physicians  thai  were  aye  have  ever  yet  availed  to  find 
any  remedy  ;  and  methinketh,  indeed,  death  is  the  only 
true  medicine  for  the  jealous.  Wherefore  I  devoutly  pray 
God  that,  to  free  the  world  from  such  a  plague.  He  send  all 
the  jealous  folk  to  Paradise ;  for  that,  had  the  cruel  and 
wicked  Albanian  gone  to  heaven  two  years  agone,  he  had 
never  committed  so  signal  and  heinous  a  madness  as  he 
did,  blinded  by  fell  jealousy,  and  the  fair  and  gentle  Greek 
would  yet  honour  this  our  city  with  her  charms  and  her 
engaging  manners.  There  were  many  epitaphs  placed  upon 
the  sepulchre,  among  which  one  occurreth  to  my  mind,  not 
because  it  is  the  goodliest,  but  because,  being  in  verse,  it 
hath  abidden  the  faster  in  my  memory ;  the  which  meseemeth 
well  to  tell  you  and  with  the  recital  thereof  to  end  this  my 
discourse.     It  runneth  thus  : 

Greek  Helen,  so  renowned  of  old  for  fair, 
For  whom  the  world  was  set  a-whirl,  as  far 
Less  fair  than  this  one  was  as  every  star 

Is  with  the  sun  less  glorious  to  compare  ; 

And  if  for  charms  the  first  was  famed  whilere, 
Of  grace  and  virtue  this  one  bore  the  prize, 
For  in  her  bosom,  whose  chaste  body  lies 

Herein  inurnod,  both  united  were. 

She  had  a  cruel  husband,  welaway  ! 

Who  jealous  waxed  of  her,  past  all  command, 
Sans  any  cause  for  fear  or  miscontent ; 

For  with  a  barbarous  and  a  bloody  hand 
Slaying  himself,  he  did  on  like  wise  slay 
His  hapless  wife,  and  she  died  innocent. 
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ta    tf)e  most  illustrious  anti  rctiErcntJ  itHoiisfgnor 
PompEO,  (fDartiinal  Colonna. 

Should  I  live  more  years  than  did  Nestor,  who  knew  so 
much  and  lived  so  long,  I  should  never  forget  the  cour- 
teous kindness  which  you,  coming  from  Flanders  with 
Signor  Girolamo  Adorno  and  Signor  Cesare  Fieramosca, 
whenas  you  were  created  Cardinal,  deigned  to  show  me 
in  Mantua,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
reverend  Monsignor  Sigismondo  Gonzaga,  Cardinal  of 
Mantua,  and  of  the  aforesaid  two  gentlemen,  the  which  was 
in  truth  inestimable  and  beyond  all  belief.  But  what  shall 
I  say  after  of  the  welcome  you  gave  the  unfortunate  banished 
Giovan  Francesco  Bandello,  my  dearest  father,  at  Rome, 
whenas  he  was  brought  by  Fieramosca  to  do  you  reverence  ? 
If  Signor  Prospero  [Colonna]  had  used  his  wonted  ample 
liberality  towards  my  said  father,  you  chose  not  to  be 
on  any  wise  overpassed  by  him.  Nay,  I  esteem  those 
honouring  words  which  you  spoke  of  me  to  my  father  far 
more  than  if  a  city  had  been  given  me ;  wherefore  I  feel 
such  fetters  linked  about  my  neck  of  obligation  and  reverence 
which  I  owe  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  Colonna  [family] 
that  I  abide  eternally  its  servant  and  bow  down  to,  honour 
and  revere  it.  Now,  desiring,  I  will  not  say  to  show  myself 
grateful,  for  that  my  lowliness  may  never  avail  to  practise 
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gratitude  towards  such  loftiness,  equal  to  the  benefits 
received,  but  at  the  least  to  approve  myself  mindful  of  you 
and  your  perpetual  debtor,  I  will  e'en, — since  I  can  give 
you  nor  gold  nor  silver,  such  as  you  continually  give  to 
me  and  to  others, — imitate  poor  country  folk,  who,  unable 
to  make  God  sacrifice  of  myrrh  and  incense  or  other  precious 
things,  offer  Him  herl)s  and  flowers  and  wreathe  His  altars 
withal.  Even  so  I,  that  you  may  see  I  am  mindful  of  you, 
present  you  a  novel  of  mine,  not  as  thinking  therewith  to 
adorn  your  most  adorned  name,  but  with  its  immortal  glory 
embellishing  and  engarlanding  this  my  little  and  poor  gift  ; 
for  that,  being  seen  under  your  glorious  name,  it  will  still 
be  esteemed  somewhat ;  without  which  it  were  nothing. 
Here,  then,  is  the  novel  in  question,  which  Cristoforo 
Orefice  of  Milan  narrated  of  these  latter  days,  in  the  presence 
of  her  most  illustrious  ladyship  of  Mantua,  he,  I  mean,  who 
came  not  long  since  from  the  Levant  and  is  now  again 
returned  with  the  Portugal  ships  into  that  new  and  marvellous 
world  which  you  wot  of.     Fare  you  well. 


3rf)e  JIFiij£=anti=JFortict()  Stoig, 

A  VERY  GOODLY  VENGEANCE  WREAKED  BY  A 
SLAVE  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  SOLDAN 
UPON  A  WICKED  SON  OF  THE  LATTER. 

Lodovico  Vartomanno  of  Rome  writeth  in  his  Itinerary 
and  I  also,  travelling  through  those  parts,  have  heard  tell, 
how  in  Ethiopia  is  a  city  called  Ormo,'  the  which  is  an 
island  some  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  mainland,  where 
there  is  a  very  goodly  fishery  of  most  precious  pearls.  Of 
this  city,  what  time  Lodovico  passed  through  those  parts, 
one  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  soldan  and  had  eleven 
sons,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  reputed  half  mad  ;  but  the 
eldest  of  all  was  of  most  subtle  wit,  astute  and  beyond 
measure  malicious  and  much  more  inclined  to  ill  than  to 
good.  This  said  soldan  had  also  two  boughten  slaves  from 
the  realm  of  Prester  John,^  that  so  famous  and  rich  prince. 
These,  having  ever  faithfully  served  the  soldan  and  shown 
him  a  loyal  and  loving  devotion,  were  by  him  made  very 
rich  and  cherished  well-nigh  as  sons  and  were  for  their 
goodly  nature  in  great  credit  with  the  people,  seeking  to 
please  all  and  giving  no  annoy  unto  any.  The  soldan  was 
old,  but  of  a  robust  and  lively  old  age,  and  it  seemed  he 
should  yet  live  long ;  the  which  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
ambitious   and  lusted   to   make   himself  lord  and  seignior, 

'  Ormuz  ?  ^  i.e.  Abyssinians. 
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considering  and  unal)le  to  await  the  death  of  his  father  in 
natural  course,  he,  with  the  aid  of  certain  of  his  partisans,  as 
great  knaves  as  himself,  took  his  father  and  mother  and  all 
his  brothers,  (except  the  youngest,  of  whom  he  made  no 
account,)  and  put  out  their  eyes  without  pity.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  this  barlmrous  wickedness,  but,  causing  carry 
his  blinded  brothers  into  the  chanil^er  where  his  father  and 
mother  miserably  bewept  their  blindness,  let  kindle  a  great 
fire,  on  such  wise  that  he  most  cruelly  did  his  wretched 
parents  and  brethren  to  death  by  burning. 

On  the  morrow,  this  heinous  and  horriI)Ie  parricide  being 
made  known,  there  arose  a  great  tumult  among  the  people  of 
the  country ;  but,  the  unnatural  villain  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  citadel,  he  was  without  opposition  created 
soldan.  The  youngest  brother,  understanding  the  fact,  not 
like  a  fool  or  a  simpleton,  but  like  a  wise  man,  fled  into  the 
temple,  which  is  holden  amongst  these  folk  in  the  utmost 
reverence  and  is  still  kept  sacred  from  every  violence ;  and 
there,  as  avenger  of  the  wickedness  committed  upon  his 
parents  and  brethren,  he  abode,  still  crying  aloud,  "O  ye 
good  Gods,  see  ye  not  how  my  brother  is  become  a  most  evil 
demon?  He  hath  slain  his  father  and  mother  and  all  his 
brothers  and  burned  them  without  pity ;  and  will  you  suffer 
him  to  reign  ?  "  So  the  wretched  youth  abode  crying ;  but 
none  made  any  motion  to  avenge  so  enormous  a  sin  and  he 
dared  not  go  forth  the  temple,  for  that  his  cruel  brother 
would  straightway  have  had  him  butchered.  There,  then,  he 
abode,  nourished  by  the  priests  and  bewailing  his  unhappy 
lot. 

Now,  about  fifteen  days  after  the  parricide  committed, 
all  tumult  having  ceased,  the  cruel  soldan,  himseeming  he 
was  half  stablished  in  the  sovranty,  determined  to  rid 
himself  of  those  whom  he  had  reason   to  fear  and  accord- 
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ingly  sent  to  call  the  elder,  Mahomet  by  name,  of  the 
two  slaves  who  had  been  so  beloved  of  his  father.  Mahomet 
accordingly  obeyed  the  summons  and  presenting  himself 
before  him,  said  to  him,  "What  wouldst  thou  with  me, 
my  lord  ? "  ^\^lereupon  quoth  the  cruel  tyrant,  ' '  Seest 
thou  not  that  I  am  soldan  of  this  kingdom?"  "I  see  it," 
replied  Mahomet ;  ' '  but  what  dost  thou  command  me,  that 
may  be  done  of  me  for  thy  service  ?  Here  am  I  most  ready 
to  obey  thee. "  The  soldan,  then,  taking  him  by  the  hand 
in  token  of  great  familiarity,  loaded  him  with  caresses 
and  presently  said  to  him,  "  Harkye,  Mahomet,  an  thou 
do  that  which  I  shall  presently  command  thee,  thou  shalt 
be  in  as  much  credit  with  me  as  thou  wast  with  my  father. 
Go  and  kill  thy  comrade  and  I  will  forthright  make  thee 
lord  of  seven  castlewicks  of  this  my  kingdom. "  To  which 
barbarous  commandment  Mahomet  replied  on  this  wuse, 
saying,  "  My  lord,  I  have  been  thirty  years  his  loving 
comrade  and  we  have  still  lived  together  as  brethren. 
Marry,  my  heart  would  never  suffer  me  to  commit  such 
a  wickedness  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that,  did  I  offer 
to  strike  him,  the  steel  would  fall  from  my  hand."  The 
soldan,  hearing  this  unlooked-for  reply,  said,  "It  is  well ; 
go  now  with  God  and  let  the  thing  be,  for  I  will  employ 
thee  in  other  matters. " 

Three  days  thereafterward  the  soldan  let  secretly  call 
to  him  Cairn,  the  other  slave,  Mahomet's  comrade,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Caim,  I  feel  myself  much  aggrieved  by 
yonder  ribald  knave  Mahomet  and  am  resolved  that  he 
shall  live  no  longer ;  wherefore,  for  that  in  this  there  is 
none  may  serve  me  better  than  thou,  he  having  no  mistrust 
of  thy  doings,  I  would  have  thee  kill  him  whenas  first  thou 
mayst ;  and  when  thou  shalt  have  slain  him,  come  thou  to 
me  and  I  promise  to  give  thee  seven  castles  and  make  thee 
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my  prime  favourite."  Cairn,  without  hesitation,  replied 
with  a  blithe  visage,  saying,  "  Be  it  as  thou  commandest, 
my  lord ;  leave  the  matter  to  me  and  I  will  without  fail 
rid  thee  of  annoy."  Accordingly,  he  took  leave  and 
repaired  to  his  lodging,  where  he  armed  himself  under  his 
clothes  and  made  for  Mahomet's  house,  to  put  in  execution 
the  commandment  of  his  unnatural  master.  But,  for  that 
such  a  wickedness  can  seldom  be  well  concealed,  he  was 
all  disordered  in  countenance ;  wherefore,  when  Mahomet 
saw  him,  he  forthright  divined  how  the  case  stood  and 
said  to  him  with  a  fell  and  angry  air,  "Out  on  thee,  thou 
wicked  traitor  !  Thou  comest  to  kill  me,  I  know  it ;  but 
it  shall  not  succeed  to  thee  as  thou  thinkest. " 

Caim  excused  himself  and  denied  having  come  with  such 
a  purpose ;  but  the  other,  seeing,  by  the  token  of  the 
changed  countenance,  that  he  spoke  not  the  truth,  said 
to  him,  "How  canst  thou  deny  it?  Do  I  not  openly  see 
in  thy  face  the  wickedness  which  thou  comest  to  do  ? 
Marry,  it  is  thou  that  shalt  be  slain  of  me  without  pity." 
Now  Mahomet  was  much  lustier  than  Caim  and  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  spirit ;  wherefore  the  other,  mis- 
doubting of  him,  cast  at  his  feet  the  sword  he  wore  by 
his  side  and  weeping,  confessed  how  he  was  come  by  the 
new  soldan's  commandment  to  slay  him  and  bade  him, 
therefore,  thrust  him  through  the  heart  with  that  same 
sword  wherewith  he  meant  to  slay  him,  for  that  he  deserved 
all  ill.  Mahomet  then  bespoke  him  thus,  "Marry  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  thou  art  a  traitor  of  the  worst  kind  ; 
for  that,  having  abidden  with  me  thirty  years  in  one  same 
habitation  and  having  never  been  wronged  of  me,  nay, 
having  had  of  me  a  thousand  kindnesses,  thou  wouldst 
e'en  have  slain  me  at  another's  instance.  But  I  will  not 
inflict  on  thee  that  chastisement  which  thou  deservest  and 
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which  belike  another  would  deal  thee ;  and  since,  then, 
I  pardon  thee,  thou  must  know  that  yonder  most  cruel 
parricide  commanded  me  of  these  past  days  to  slay  thee, 
promising  me  vast  rewards,  so  I  should  carry  his  v/ill  into 
effect  ;  the  which  I  openly  denied  him.  Now,  an  thou 
wilt  do  by  my  counsel,  thou  wilt  go  seek  the  tyrant  and  tell 
him  that  thou  hast  put  me  to  death  and  claim  of  him  the 
reward  which  he  promised  thee." 

Calm  accordingly  repaired  to  the  soldan,  who  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  he  asked  him  if  he  had  slain  his  friend, 
as  he  had  enjoined  him,  and  he  replied,  "Thy  command- 
ment hath  been  altogether  executed,  for  that  I  have  slain 
him."  Whereupon  the  soldan,  feigning  to  caress  him, 
threw  his  left  arm  about  his  neck  and  clapping  his  right 
hand  to  a  dagger,  thrust  it  into  his  breast  and  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  undaunted  Mahomet  tarried  not  long 
after,  but  came,  well  armed,  and  entered  the  soldan 's 
chamber.  The  latter,  seeing  him,  was  beyond  measure 
disordered  in  visage  and  said  to  him,  "  Ah,  dog  and  son 
of  a  dog,  art  thou  alive?  Dost  thou  yet  live,  traitor?" 
"Ay,"  answered  Mahomet  boldly,  "I  am  alive  and 
live  for  thy  confusion  and  undoing  ;  for  that  I  am  resolved 
to  slay  thee,  as  thou  deservest,  and  to  wreak  on  thee  that 
vengeance  which  behoveth  unto  thy  lewd  and  wicked 
life,  so  I  may  in  some  measure  avenge  the  death  of  thy 
parents  and  brethren."  To  say  these  invective  words 
and  to  clap  his  hand  to  his  sword  were  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  whereupon,  the  soldan  defending  himself  as  best 
he  might  and  knew,  the  affray  began  between  them  twain. 
The  soldan's  men,  who  had  him  in  hatred  for  his  wickedness 
and  cruelty  and  desired  his  death,  stirred  not  a  jot  in  his 
succour  ;  nay,  they  went  off,  this  hither  and  that  thither, 
leaving  their  cruel  master  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  whom 
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they  knew  to  l:)e  very  valiant  and  doughty  of  his  person  ; 
so  that,  after  a  brief  contest,  the  wicked  soldan  was 
miserably  hewn  in  pieces  by  Mahomet. 

This  done,  Mahomet  forthright,  with  the  general  approof, 
occupied  the  royal  palace  and  posted  guards  whereas  him- 
seemed  most  fitting ;  and  for  that  he  was  very  dear  to  the 
populace,  he  was  saluted  soldan  by  all  the  folk.  He 
accepted  the  kingship  and  proceeded  to  govern  the  state 
with  the  utmost  judgment  and  humanity  and  to  order  all 
things  most  prudently.  Having  governed  about  a  month's 
time  and  brought  all  into  excellent  order,  he  let  one  day 
sound  the  trumpet  and  assemble  all  the  people,  as  well  those 
of  Ormo  as  also  the  merchants  and  strangers  there ;  then,  all 
being  assembled  at  his  commandment,  he  ascended  on  high 
in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  and  bespoke  them  all  on  this 
wise,  saying,  "Ye  know  very  well,  all  ye  who  are  in  this 
assembly,  how  I  am  not  of  this  island,  but  was  boughten  for 
a  slave  many  years  agone  by  the  father  of  the  ribald  tyrant 
whom  I  with  God's  help  have  slain.  Ye  know  also  the 
lovingkindness  wherewithal  my  lord  still  entreated  me  and 
how  I  ever  served  him  most  faithfully  till  his  wicked  son 
(nay,  no  son  but  rather  devil  incarnate,)  urged  by  lust  of 
lordship  and  unwilling  to  await  his  father's  death  in  course 
of  nature,  grew  impatient  of  expectation  and  committed  the 
heinous  and  unheard  wickedness  which  is  known  unto  all. 
Now,  albeit  my  duty  would  have  had  me  avenge  my  dear 
master,  nevertheless,  I  thought  not  thereof,  Init  was  disposed 
to  let  God  do  that  which  most  pleased  Him,  meseeming  I 
sufficed  not  unto  such  an  emprise  ;  but  the  insatiable  tyrant, 
not  content  with  that  which  he  had  so  cruelly  done,  sought 
to  kill  me  also. "  Then,  having  recounted  the  whole  story  of 
himself  and  Caim  his  companion,  he  added,  "  Mcseemed 
God  inspired  me  to  deliver  you  from  the  hands  of  so  impious 


and  wicked  a  lord ;  the  which  having  succeeded  unto  me, 
meseemeth  it  behoveth  me  restore  the  dominion  unto  him 
to  whom  it  rightly  appertaineth ;  wherefore  I  pray  you  be 
content  that  I  restore  the  kingship  to  my  lord's  son,  whose 
it  is  of  right,  as  the  true  and  only  heir  of  his  father.  I  have 
now  on  such  wise  ordered  matters  that  he  may  lightly  avail 
to  govern  the  whole."  All  consented  unto  his  rede  and  so 
the  youth,  the  last  son  of  the  old  soldan,  was  joyfully 
brought  out  of  the  temple  and  created  soldan,  on  condition 
withal  that  Mahomet  should  still  be  governor.  Verily  this 
Mahomet  is  worthy  of  eternal  memory  and  there  be  few 
found  who,  being  made  seigniors,  would  seek  to  imitate 
him  ;  but  he,  as  a  good  man  and  true,  made  more  account 
of  right  than  of  his  own  advantage. 
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